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PREFACE. 



Xh£ various testimonies of approbation with 
which the two preceding Volumes of this Eccle- 
siastical History have been received, were, I 
confess, sufficiently flattering to have stimulated 
my diligence to a less lingering execution of 
the remainder. My reasons for delay need not 
now be assigned : let it suffice to state, as one 
advantage resulting from the suspended labour, 
that, on being resumed, it wore the freshness of 
novelty, and allured the writer to alertness in 
investigation. 

But while I seem thus to boast of compli- 
ments addressed to me, I must not conceal a 
complaint with which they have been mingled, 
that the dignity and utility of this History have 
sustained considerable injury^ by my detailed 
notice of the Joannite sect, who might have 
been left to expire in the socket of their own 
fatuity. 
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IV PREFAC£. 

Though willing to bow before the decision of 
public opinion, and prepared to curtail, in any 
new edition, my account of those maniacal 
congregations, I am by no means satisfied, that 
the sect was, or is, so extremely contemptible 
as has been represented. It will be remembered, 
that at the time when mv second volume was 
published, the Joannites could boast of five 
crowded places of regular worsliip, in and near 
the metropolis; many intelligent, learned, and 
respectable patrons, and 20,000 sealed adherents 
in the North and West of England. Many 
sects have been held formidable, not less in a 
political than a religious view, both in this anil 
^n other countries, who never were able to 
^uster the fourth part of such a force. Many 
sects, and many religious systems, whose ulti- 
mate influence became extensive, struggled 
in their cradle, against less favourable aus- 
pices. Mahomet, in twelve years, had hardly 
gained twelve disciples : nor had Methodism or 
Quakerism a much more propitious origin. Be- 
sides, it was never the leading object of this 
History, to consider sects only as politically 
formidable, It is their religious errors which are 
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die main objects of our concern. It is their ndit 
gious opinions that our refutations strive to over- 
come. The commonalty are tlie people; and when 
errors^ how absurd soever, are propagated and 
received among them, argument must be tried to 
restore the wholesome influence of truth. The 
complainants, too, enjoy the advantage of pXQ^ 
iiouhcing their decision, after the death of the 
pretended prophetess, and the failure of her 
chief predictions, had proved the delusion or ex; 
posed the imposition ; and thus made her adbe* 
rents ashamed of the public avowal of a confi- 
dence so very grievously disappointed. But 
tliougb these consummations of her ravings 
might have been easily and were foreseen, it 
was not so evident tliat the sect would have 
taken the turn of silence : nor is it certain 
that the imposture has in the minds of its 
80,000 dupes, actually refuted itself. In fact, 
the adverse fortunes of this heresy may he 
traced to three causes, all of them contrary to 
the probabilities of any previous C2(,lculatiofl. 
First, they possessed no preacher of combined 
fervour and abilities, who might embody tl)eir 
prbictpleai ift*|^Mrtiig and ingenious oratory, and 
VOL. mi A 
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entivine them with the passions of the entbui- 
Elastic, er adapt them to the reaaoiuag iutelli- 
genoe of the considesate. They were a sect of 
wrODgfaeadsy rather than enthttsiasts ; and their 
preachers were mere drivellers. Nothing jcoitid 
be more contemptible, than the bungling, dull, 
proving, vulgar, ungrammatical nonsense, ut- 
tered by Tozer and Turpin. Could they have 
boasted a Whitfield or a Wesley, an Elias Car^ 
penter, a Rowland Hill, a Matthew Wilka^ 
v4io should have posseased the sense or the 
cunning to have suppressed or softened the 
more revolting attd hlaspheiRous parts of the 
system ; to have infused elegance, poetry, feeU 
ing, and fervour into the hymns; and to liavt 
brought the treasures gf a glowing imaginatiQi] 
a»d impassioned min4 to bear on the peacitfu^ 
▼isionS' of a miUenniumi or the wore beattfic 
glories of the invisible world; in that ease 
neither the death of th^ prepheteis, ly^t the £ii 
hire of her prediction$i wo4>W have diecked tl* 
wildfic€> progress of tlie delusion, Hftd (Ims scfc 
even peasQssed. the eommo^ prudence of aivoSd 
jBg the Qpeoing of chapels altogether,.. a« 
confined themselves to tbe wy^temmsml 
ing; the sigil trade might, to this hour, bavi 
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broaght gi!eat gain t^ the cr^ftsme^i wVAe the 
dtqier^ Mrould hive, i^teacl ito^f far mid Wid% 
)ERid sileocly mingled with the EstaUirii^ieiit 
and every sect. But by Wmgiiig thelf blaa-. 
ptitnfiHes tn.d fooleries to the test of p^e£|ehing9 
and that preaching poor, lp\r, tame, flat^ aii4 
iMiattractive^ they jiubniitted them to An in* 
^triieted populace, who must have some spc^i-r 
eusaess of reason^ isomc warmth of feeling, ti» 
efliH^y. their understand iugs and excite their 
imaginations. Tlie Joannites, in cons$quei|Q6| 
were unable to bear up^ publicly, against mill* 
vterial derision. 

A se^pnd cause of tlie failure of thifi seet, wm 
want of fiuffiaieut opuletie6« Could they hav« 
eilli&ted ^ tbirt;y or forty Miss Townlys^ instea4 
of olle^ they might have erectied splendid 
^ha^ls at the several Watering-places^ previdff^ 
them With able oratdrs and delicious musi% 
««d bribed congreg&tions^ tx)mpo|94 ef a sboa} 
ef nominal ehUrehmen and pSeudo-dissenter^ 
who will n6t ^rve G0d for nought^ bi^t 4i^ 
ready to lend conviction to the highest bidd6^^ 
The woman ddthed with the sun^ was l»\ip^ 
ported in a comfortable house { she had green 
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]ieas kt a guinea a quart, and a coach at com- 
roand to take airings in the Park ; but this, and 
die superb outfit for the promised birth, ex- 
hausted the coffers of the Joannites. 
. But the extinguished honours of these he- 
retics are- chiefly to be ascribed to their ac- 
knowledged want of artifice. They were an 
infatuated, but an honest people; They carried 
the last trial of their principles into the arena 
df full publicity; and, their expectations being 
baffled, confessed that they had no more to say ; 
that tliey had no further claim on public atten-^ 
tion. But had cunning presided over their 
edunsels, had they removed the Pythoness lat- 
terly to the far-famed Delamere Forest, pro- 
nouncing that retirement to foe the woman's flight 
into the wilderness; and had they succeedec], as 
they might have easily done, in imposing a child 
Upon the world, it is difi[icult to ascertiain the 
extent to which their delusion might have 
spread among the people. And isince it was a 
fkiter conjecture that they should have adopted 
thh stratagem, than pursued Hl^ course of sim- 
plicity which ended in their shame, they were 
ttot, while they flourished, to be overlooked as 
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a despicable sect, nor ought their blasphemies 
to be left to refute themselves. 

These remarks might vindicate my former 
exposure of the Joannite errors, evea were it'^ 
certain that the shuttiDg up of their chapels had 
put a complete and final termination to this delu-: 
sion. That this would not be tlie. case> was plain 
from the beginning; and it is doubtful whether 
any single ' instance of recantation has taken 
place. The fact is, that the great body of this 
deluded people had been, several years before, dis«! 
ciples of the prophet Brothers ; and transferred 
their allegiance apd credulity from that maniac^ 
on the failure of his predictions, to Joanna»j 
half maniac and half cunning woman. And allr 
of them still retain the same general principles,; 
ready to shift their object to Madame Krudner, 
the American Jemima Wilkinson, or qjiy, 0thev< 
lunatic or impostor who may arise, and desire, ii 
not to be clothed with the sun, at least to bask in 
the sunshine of comfortable idleness. Nay, the 
greater number actually consider the death of 
their leader, as no more than a temporary sus^ 
pension of the faculties, and firmly believe in 
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her speedy return to the earth in suFp»i|»mg 
power and splendour. 

'In V818) da the fourtl)^/ anuiverAavy ai her 
dt^kthy a company of an liundred and fUTty of 
hei^ adherents assembled on Primrosa Hill, lu 
fn>l persuasion of her being at that tipie^ veani^ 
nmted. They repaired to the buryiii^ground 
of St. John's Wood> and loudly deiiianded ad* 
mittance; nor was it till a late hour th^^t they 
vfWB persuaded to disperse quietly to tl'ms 
several homes^. 

The pertinacity of this sect in t^eir ojwmoaa, 

itfay be ftirther evijRced by reference to the 

iieWftpapeFS of October 1817, where a singular 

narrative ie given of the assembling of a vast 

ulimher o^ these deluded people ; ami of a sacri- 

f}^ and other mysteries celebrated^ on that oc*- 

Oasioi^. Not having taken note of the precise 

papei^ or dato, I am not able to transcribe the ac- 

<oun4 But the most palpable and disgrace!^ 

proo£'of the existence and the unsubdued hopee 

of this sect is to be found in the epitaph in* 

scrihi^d) (proh pudor!) on the tombstoneof their 

^i ritual mother; wl)ich> I am sorry to observ^^ 

much to the discredit of those who have per- 



mitte&l such a bhifipfacmous vccord to be en- 
granr^fi on stone liir a Christian, burymgrgromul^ 
liaftfoond adniiflsion in the cemetery of St* JcM& 
Wood ChapeL 

JOANNA SOOTHCOTE. 

Itest^ living wonder all thy dayd 

To eartlTs and HBAVEN*s bmrapturbd oasss 

Though sages vainly think they know 

Secrets which thou alone canst show ; 

Ytt God am ttll,. in wiiat btefet boor 

Thou shalt return in oreatbb power. 

Sabinjbua. 

Tl(i& answers I hav^ given to this sect ia^ 
inj Second Volume, aie intended as staQding 
replies to all future pretenders of tbe satHe 
desciiption who shall arise. 

I conceived that I had already aaid efiough 
to obviate the charge of anachronism, which 
l>as been preferred against me^ for having; in* 
troduced facts relative to tlie present state of 
sectsy under earlier reigns than that in whi^b 
they occnrred. In answer to this acqusah 
tion^ I now repeat, tJiat the only way of; en* 
liibiting a, fair view of the history and prinetples 
of any sect, in order to discuss its tenets,, was 
to bring all the facts togsether at once, and to 
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consider my accounts of their proceedings and 
^kamination of tlieir principles, as episodes^ 
from which I should return to the main thread 
of the history. Had I taken up and laid down 
the several sects, reign after reign, the chief 
purpose of my work would have been utterly 
frustrated. 

,1 have now, in this volume, completed my 
original undertaking; and if I were to consult 
my own mental ease, rather than probable uti- 
lity, I should leave what remains to other hands 
and other times. For, great as I have found the 
difficulty of arrangement, that of speaking the 
whole truth, and of venturing unbiassed opi- 
nions, without respect to private friendship or 
fear of offence, in regard to the last twenty 
years of the reign of George III. will prove to 
me a difficulty ' much more embarrassing. To 
canvass measures of the present day, to speak 
fteely and boldly concerning men among whom 
I live, and with whom, on both sides of disputed 
questions, I am in habits of strict intimacy, is 
a matter of extreme delicacy. It is, in truth, a 
dilemma of imperfection under which all history 
labburs, that if it be written during the recorded 
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events, the writer is subject to unavoidable 
leanings and prejudices; and if delayed till the 
time of these mental warpings be past, the in- 
telligence can only be gathered on the authority 
of biassed relaters. When the season of perfect 
candour arrives, that of strict authenticity nis 
gone. I shall endeavour to discharge my task 
with as scrupulous a fidelity, as, under the cir- 
cumstances alluded to, I can command. The 
remaining Chapter, with Indexes, Chronological 
Tables, and one or two useful Appendixes, will 
form a thin additional volume. 

J. a 

15, St. JanieR*8 Place^ Hampstead Road, 
2 1 St March 1820. 
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ation of their Tenets. 

I. Richard Cromwell was found deficient in 
those talents which might qualify him for hold* 
ing the reins of government as Protector. In- 
dolence, irresolution, and general mcapacity, 
debased his constitutLsnal good nature : and as 
the spark of ambition had not been transmitted 
from sire to son, h» was well content to with- 
draw into a private station. At this juncture 
the restoration of Chailes the Second needs 
only to^ be mentioned, for the sake of connect- 
tag the narrative. Monk, in effecting this 
measure^ cajoled'the Presbyterian parliament 
and ps^rty: whom a vain imagination, that the 
treaty of the Isle of Wight would be adhered 
jto, persuad^ed to sanction it with their concur- 
reuee* These weie^ at this time possessed of 
fell power, in the church, the university, and 
the army i and were in vain warned by the In- 
dependeitts, tiow divided and broken hy the 



/. 
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ambition of Fleetwood, against trasting theif 
new allies *. 

II. Beams of cheerfulness now burst through 
tbose tlouds of austerity which had to long 
otershadowed the realm: but with the sunshine 
retomed tlie wantonness of pleasure :-— enthu*^ 
tiaam gave way to debauchery : and the English 
people were transformed, from severe religion-^ 
isis, or canting fanatics, into a nation of livers 
without God in the world. In this general pro-: 
flig^cy, the royalists took the lead. AbhorHn^ 
the Ihorose deportment and scripture-qnoting 

* "IIm ^hele Presbyterian body, however^ were tiot the 
^Bfes of this deception. We have already stated that their 
leaders held a correspondence with the Protestant qkergy in 
France, by which the way was opened for the monarch's ac» 
cession to the throne. A letter of &axter*s has been preserved 
by his biographer, comrfienting oh the sentiments of tbesi^ 
Me^ft miinlilteifs} and the following extract ^iil serve to shbW 
ad onee his prophetic sagacity* and highly commendsible dtsin^ 
lei^sledness : ** These divines knew nothing of the state of 
things in England. They pray for the success of my labours, 
yrikih they are persuading me to put an end to these lat)ours, 
Vy setting ttjr the ptelatd^ who wrH silence ine, ind mattf hull- 
dMs more. They persoiade tat to that wMch will Sepatilftf 
me from my Hock 5 and then pray that I may be a blessing to 
tlieOfi t yet i ani for testorin^ ttie King, that wb^n we aire si- 
teiik:ed* an J our flMinisury is «t an end,' and some of as lid iff 
lirisons, we may tbe^re^ and in that donditiony have peace of. 
ckmseletice in the disebarge of our doty, arid the Exercise of 
iiitb, piatience, and charity m our tnfierings.*' Lifef, p. 3^ 
p. 216, 

B 2 
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phraseology, which had characterized the re- 
publican party, they threw off all restraints of 
decency, and set at nought even rational reli- 
gion. Charles himself, restored without limit- 
ation or control, and arriving from a licen* 
tious country, became the votary and patron of 
dissipation : and as a poisoned fountain transr 
mits the bitterness of its waters to every stream 
and rivulet which it supplies, his example com* 
municated its pernicious influence successively 
to the nobility, gentry, au^ common people. 
The character of the court is the character of 
the country at large: highly then does it ever 
behove a monarch, the arbiter of fashion, to 
keep in fashion pure religion and sound mora^ 

lity*! 

III. The ordinances of the Long Parliament 
being all of them deemed utterly null for want of 
the royal confirmation, episcopacy was held ta 
be still the established religion, and the Common 
Prayer Hook the rule of worship sanctioned by 
the legislature. For this reason, without any 
formal act or proclamation, religious matters at 
once glided silently into their wonted channel. 

* Although we cannot, with Neale, deem it a subject of 
high boastings Jthat a i^ay had not been acted in England for 
twenty years, we will heartily join in deploring that profli- 
gacy wiiich intr<>duced obscene comedies, and a state of 
morals in which intoxicated clei^ymen were eveiy week taken 
into custody by the watch. 
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The Liturgy, which, with high-strained, liberal 
panegyric, Mr. Hume terms *' a decent service, 
mA not without beauty,'' was restored in the 
chapel royal and other places ; the ejected clergy 
oace more took possession of their benefices; 
though, wherever the regular ex-incumbent was 
dead, the Presbyterian occupant was confirmed 
in his possession : the heads and fellows of col- 
leges were in like manner reinstated : and thus 
was prepsiied the way for supplying the vacant 
dignities Jn cathedrals. As only nine bishops 
were remaining at the Restoration, an apprehen- 
sion was entertained that the body might become 
extinct; and measures were therefore hastened 
for supplying the vacancies, though a difficulty 
in form presented itself, through the abolition 
of deans and chapters. Seven bishops were 
consecrated in Westminster Abbey, in Decem- 
l>er 1660 ; and four more in the January fol- 
lowing 2 four or five sees being still kept open, 
for the chief Presbyterian divines, in encou- 
ragement and expectation of their conformity*, 
ly. Whep the leading Presbyterians, Calamy, 

* Jaxon^ now superannuated, was removed to Canterbor/, 
f rewen to York, and Dnppa to Winchester. The new con- 
JKcrations were those pf Sheldon, Henchman, and Morley, to 
London, Sarum, and Wotcester. 

In Scotland, likewise, Charles sought to abolish Presbyte- 
nanism \ which, he used to obserye, was not a religion fit for 
^geptleman. 

b3 
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Reynoldsi Spurstovtr, Hall, Mwton, and Cas^ 
had waited upon the King at Bredsi, and solicit^ 
indulgence in matters which th^y deemed m^r 
lawful or indifferent, he signified a destr^ of 
conceding various points, but referred them 
finally to the Parliament And on being ^n-* 
treated to expunge some portions of the Liturgy 
from the devotions of his private chapel, he re-* 
plied, that since he sought not the abridgm^ul; 
of their ubektt, he begged he n^ht hear 
no more of their interference with his*. Nei- 
ther would he lend an ear to their remonstrappQ 
i^inst the use of the surplice. But while be 
thus prudently avoided making promises which 
he could not perform, we cannot pass unceii<» 
sured that act of odious hypocrisy, with 
which he attempted to deceive his visitors. 
When he knew them to be within hearings he 
priced aloud to heaven, rendering thanks th^il 
he was a covenanted king. The stmtagem, ii 
acem$» succeeded ; for Case lifted up his bands^ 
and blc$sed God that the}* had a praying sove* 
reign« 

These men, excepting Hall, immediately on 
the r««toiati<au were enrolled in the list of 
royal chaplains ; a vain disiinciioD, tbougli in- 
tended to show a tolerant spirit : for, not more 
than tbnr of them» and these only cmce, were 
pennilled to pr^ch at oourc In the mean 
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timey the Presby teraa leaders were not uoaai- 
mous. Calamy, Ile3molds, Ashe, Bates, and 
Manton, felt inclined to proceed still inrther ia 
unison with the court: but, Sea^nan, Jenkins^ 
and others, thought that too many concessiaiis 
had been made; and urged the propriety of 
Detracting. Charles wished that indulgences 
should be extended to the Nonconformists, 
partly because they had been serviceable in re- 
storing him to the throne, but principally be- 
escase he noped to protect and favour the Ro- 
man Catholics, under the shelter of a ^nerft 
tol^ation. That body having offered him 
^100,000, if he would abolish the pend sta«» 
ttttes against them ; he evinced hia dispositioii 
to espouse their interests, by a clause in the 
declaration of Breda, wherein liberty was pro* 
mised to tender consciences, and a general par« 
don offered, subject only to exceptions to be 
afterwards made in the Parliament*. But even 
the most enlightened and moderate Presfojte- 
rtans were, on this head, influenced by iUt^ 
beral sentiments; and have mainly to thank 
their own narrow policy for the sabsequent 
withdrawing of the King's good-will towarda 
their body. When Baxter deprecated, in the 
foyal presence, the toleration of Papists and 
Socinians, Charles replied angrily, that the 

b4 
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Presbyterians were a monopolizing party, whose 
only aim was to set up themselves. This inci- 
pient disgust was encouraged by the bench of 

• 

', bishops, who deemed a church without unity in 
externals to be a solecism ; while they regarded 
diocesan episcopacy as of vital importance, and 
preferred an open separation to an internal 
schism. A conference, however, was held at Sion 
College, with Calamy^ Reynolds, and five other 
Presbyterian leaders, with a view to discover 
to what extent they would yield, or rather, to 
l^p them in play for the present: and a decla^ 
ration, drawn up by the episcopal, and amended 
by the Presbyterian party, was published in the 
name of the King as supreme head of the church. 
In this instrument a variety of wise regulations 
were proposed, for securing a learned and zeal-^ 
ous body of ministers ; for the appointment of 
suffragans in extensive dioceses ; for the due 
administration of confirmation and the Lord's 
Supper ; and for the correction of scandalous 
offences by representations of churchwardens, 
to be made to the rural deans : but as it was 
likewise projected that the Liturgy should be 
new-modelled by divines of both persuasions ; 
that kneeling at the Sacrament, the cross in 
baptism, the ring in marriage, the surplice in 
the reading-desk, the oath of canonical obe^ 
dience, and subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, were all to be considered as optional. 
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and that Uslfer^s wild scheme for healing the 
farmer differences, by a mixture of Presbyterian 
synods and mock episcopal presidencies, should, 
with some alterations, be revived * ; we need not 
wonder that the declaration was never carried 
into effect, and that the entire scheme should 
prove abortive. Such will ever be the result 
of an idle endeavour to amalgamate substances 
having no aihnity. An union like th^t project- 
ed could only have been accomplished on the 
basis of mutual lukewannness ; or of slumber-^ 
ifig lukewarmness in the one party, and keen 
circumvention in the other. But general luke- 
>varmness is a greater evil than schism; as a 
sound body having an amputated limb is pre- 
ferable to an enfeebled constitution. And in 
the latter case, where the truth is held with 
culpable remissness, and error supported with 
warmth ; whatever liberality may be boasts 
cd of on either side, the destruction of the in* 
diflTcrent contracting party is certain. 

No doubt there were Gallios belonging to 
both parties; Presbyterians, who cared little 
what opinions prevailed, provided they enjoyed 
their benefices in tranquillity; and Episcopa* 
lians, who regarding religion only as an appen- 
dage to the state, and union as desirable at 
any price; secretly complimented themselves 

^ Baxter^ p. 243. 
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OQ theij: liberal and moderate sentimeatA* 
Among th^ latter was originally Bumb^^ 
X^ord Clarendon : but he apeedily joined the 
bishops, thougli with similar worldly*miiide4 
views ; that bench being found needful for pro* 
moting his ambitious desire of marrying hit 
daughter to the Duke of York. 

Reynolds, on the strength of the royal d^ 
claration, accepted the bishopric of Norwich*. 
Calamy, however, refused the tender of that of 
Litchfield, till the declaration should pass int^ 
a law : until which ratification Manton, fiatesi, 
and Bowles likewise postponed tlieir acceptaaca 
of proffered dignities. 

Baxter alone ^, wholly declined the see of 
Hereford, on scruples which no parliaments^ 
enactment could disperse. 

11^61. V. Considerable moderation having 
been displayed on both sides in the assembly at^ 
Sion College, a hope was still entertained of 
new-modelling the Liturgy, so as to adapt it to 
the fancies of bodies so heterogeneous as the 
^Episcopalian and Presbyterian divines. A se^ 
cond conference was accordingly held at th^ 
Savoy, at which a larger number of both these 
parties were present. Here the Nonconformists 
demanded an omission of all responses and si-* 
milar divisions in the Litany ; an abolition of 

« Neale^ vol. ii. p. 584. CkJlier. Fuller. Heylln. 
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saints' days; an introduction of extemporaneous 
yrayer; a change as to several of the epistles 
2ind gospels, which, remaining in the old ver*r 
«on, contained various errors ; the lengthening 
:«f the collects; the ejection of the Apocrypha; a 
removal from the baptispial office, of the word 
regenerated, as applied to all baptized persons ; 
^md a similar rejection of the giving of thanks for 
l>t6thren taken by God to himself, as embracing 
all alike who were interred ; both these phrases 
l)eing held incompatible with the C<Mnmination« 
They would have the Liturgy be more particular, 
and the Catechism more explicit. They con*- 
tented to give up the Assembly's Catechism, for 
the Hiirty-nine Articles somewhat altered ; and 
they wound up their expectations with the old 
request, that the cross, ring, surplice, and kneeU 
ing at the Sacrament, should be left indifferent. 
On the contrary the church commissioners 
maintained that Usher*s scheme was at variance 
with his other writings; that bishops already 
performed ordination with the assistanc^e ofv 
presbyters; that if ministers desired alterations in 
the devotional service, they might exercise their 
own gifts in the prayer preceding the sermon ; 
that it was expedient to retain a certain nurn-* 
ber of holy days for the reasopable recreation of 
the labouring classes ; that the surplice was a 
decent emblem of that purity which became 
the ministers of God ; that its h^b antiquity 
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was shown by St Chrysostom, in one of hisi 
homilies; and that it received a sanction from 
several passages in the Revelations (eh. iii. 4, S). 
They affirmed that Christ himself kept the 
feast of dedication, "^a festival of human ap- 
pointment ; that the sign of the cross had been 
always used " in immortali lavacro*;" that 
kneeling was an ancient and decent usage ; and> 
that the high antiquity of liturgies in the 
church is indisputable. To the demand that 
the answers of the people should be confined to 
" Amen/' they replied, that dissenters say more 
in their psalms and hymns ; if then in poetry, 
why not in prose ?«^— if in the psalms of Hop- 
kins, why not in those of David ? — and if in a 
psalter, why not in a litany? That Scripture 
contained all which is needful for salvation, 
they deemed no more an objection to the Apo*? 
crypha than to preaching. To read the com- 
munion service at the communion table, was 
maintained to be an ancient custom : and ^^ let 
ancient customs be observed, unless reason de-t 
mands their abolition," was the golden rule of 
the Council of Nice. 

They could see no real advantage in com** 
promise and comprehension. What had the 
former alternate preaching of regular incumr 
bents and puritanical lecturers ever effected, 
but the sowing of perpetual dissensions in 

* Tertnllian de Coron. and Minuc. Fel. 
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every parish ; tKe aspersion of the characters 
and defeating of the usefulness of regular pas^ 
tors ; and a distraction of the people's minds 
with different winds of doctrine, till they knew 
not what to believe? In truth, it was cer- 
tain, that \yhatever concessions might be made, 
so long as, the love of novelty, the pride of 
argumentation, the passion for folding forth, 
and the zeal for proselytizing, continued to be 
principles in the human heart, no concession, 
would ever abolish sects in religion ; while the 
Church of England, by departing from her an- 
cient practice, would only compromise her dig- 
nity, and forfeit her title to due reverence, Yet^ 
since some fondly conceived that all partiesf, 
tired of dissension and disturbance, were now 
eager to coale&ce; and that to concede the minor' 
points of difference to the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, would afford them a plausible excuse for 
maintaining harmony without violating their 
principles ; they would not object to a revision 
ef the Liturgy, and would even give up the 
ceremonies, if any shadow of objection could 
be brought forward, on the score of their sin- 
fulness or impropriety. Their antagonists, 
however, refused to accept this challenge, since 
admitting them to be neither sinful nor im- 
proper, they deemed it sufficient to show that a 
positive obligation should not be imposed, with 
rejspect to things indifferent. On this question,.; 
which was in fact the point at issue, as the par- 
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ties could come to no agreement^ the confer- 
ence, like the former^ terminated in mutoal 
dissatisfaction *• 

* Som6 trifling alterations in the Prayer Book wercj how- 
ever, resolved on» which only served to evince how little fknlt 
was to be found with it. Thus, " bec^ause they promise fh^tti 
both by their sureties/' was substituted in the CatodriBnl Ibr 
«< ycs« they promise them^" &c. It were to ber wished, tiuit 
the emendators had rather directed their attentioa to the oIk 
scure meaning of this answer, arising from the diflereot doods 
to which * they* and ' them* refer ; and to other grammatical 
iniccuracies in the sentence, which destroy perspicuity and per- 
plex the young mind. The whole answer ought io rtm thos r 
* Because they promose both repentance and faith by their 
fod£sthers and godmothers : a promise which the infants them* 
adves, when they come to age, are bound to perform.* 

Cdlier's Records, p. 1 19. Calamy*s life of Baxter, p. 164. 

To Baxtei^s minute quibbling, and retiring to metajdiysiCieA 
distiadioDS, the breeking off of this conlarettoe was ehiefiy 
owing. Even Neale allows him to have been too eager, and 
tenacious of his own opinions to a finilt. \6L ii. p. 666. 
K. Chron. p. 505. Among the churdi commissioners weie^ 
Sheldon, Morley, f^arson, and Heylin: names of ecdenas- 
Ikil celebrity, Tillolson, then a yeimg mm, wat prtsent av 
an auditor, introduoed by the Fresbylerian petty. Keale 
lyighly extols him, as might be expected from such a partisai^i 
yet this is the veiy Tillotsou of whom Whitfidd afterwards 
asterttfdi that he Knew no more of Christianity than Maliomet. 

The aeveral forms of prayer for the Mth (^ January and 
astk tt May, wHI^ those to be used at sea, weie at diivperiod 
Intfoduced: while apocryphal lessens were mcicaaed in nun* 
ber* though not allowed on Sundays. 

NesW. vol, li. Hist, of Noncoof. 1/08. 

SM^^^MU ^(^ ^^^ cont^i^uce, insisted that die malcontents 
shtttM bring tewtrdall iheitobjecUoos ateoce : «« well know- 
4 
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VI. The Parliament succeeding the Conven* 
tion, contained not nK>re than fifty members 

In^'* sajn Bishop Burnet, '' that their number would excite s 
general outcry against the objectors, as persons never to be 
satisfied.*' But would they not appear more captious in start- 
ing dtjecdon after objection ? The truth is, the church com* 
ttMoners rested on the defensive ; they were satisfied with 
tbe liturgy as iC stood ; the Nonconformists had demanded 
the conference J and it was their part to state their scruples in 
tbe first instance. They represented as sinful eight several 
regulations relative to the devotional service i but their ob* 
jectlons wera frivolous, savmg perhaps only one, which scnr- 
pled at the giving of thanks to God for having taken the soul 
«f evlny buried penon to faimself i and at all nen's beiflg 
coaMSittad to ike gnmod inr sure and steadfast trust. Yet iC is 
■ot Ibr mole-eyed man to determine who sleeps, and wbe 
sle^ aoty io trust ; and tbe awfiod moment of dissolution 
ought surely to be, with survivors, a moment of charitaUe 
coMstroittion, however it may please the Ahoigbty to deal with 
mnsgrdssors. The vain words of man bind not up the right 
band tifi God. Baxter composed a new service, which Jbo 
termed the reformed Liturgy, not to supersede the old oo^ 
but to leav« the clergy an option between both. It was re^ 
jected, as goiog^ beyond the royal conmiission : but who does 
not ses^ that wHh the optional kneeling and surplice^ this 
acksviOB would have been, in tvety parish, a badge and livery 
of dissension'; armmg father against son, and husband against 
wifo.f and at one party happened to be in greater strength, 
ma i &i ng the other and weaker an astonishment, and a hissing, 
nbyMnwrdy andia ourse? Exquisite Christianity ! A coaofplaint 
bad beni' made as to the unsettled use of the words, ' curate', 
' priest,' and * minister,' in the rubrics ; accompanied by a 
proposal for using the latter term («nly on all occasions : but 
curate was statc;d to be the person having the cure of souls; 
tad. minister to be common to the two orders ; while priest 
was necessarily prefixed to those parte of the service, which a 
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attached to the Presbyterian interests } so suc- 
cessfully had Lord Clarendon laboured to secure 
a great majority of royalists. The King de- 
clared in his speech that he valued himself upon 
keeping his word ; but the Chancellor stimulated 
him to the suppression of those seditious 
preachers, who were in the habit of teaching 
the people, '^ that St. Paul, in bidding them 
stand in their liberty, commanded them to 
stand to their arms.'^ The bishops were now 
restored to their seats in the House of Lords ; 

ideaooQ could not perfbrai« Rejection was also the deserred 
fiite of the request for changing Sundaj into the term Lord's 
dajr. It is the mere cant of scrupulosity to call in question 
an unsciiptaral name, which carries with it no heathenish 
associations. A single unbroken prayer, it had been urged, 
was highly preferable to an endless number of desultory 
collects, repeatedly informing Crod of his own attributes* 
Again : the form of the ** Confession" was too general : too 
little stress was laid upon original sin $ and some prayers were 
too presumptuous for frail creatures to ofier. But the church 
commissioners replied, that a beautifol connexion mi^ be 
traced throughout all the prayers in the Liturgy: that short 
cdlects serve to aid languid devotion, and finely imitate the 
ejaculatory forms of Scripture : that to recount the attributes 
of God was profitable for the supplicants $ not to mention 
the example of David, who in the 136th Psalm nu^nified 
the divine mercy not less than twenty-six times; that the 
general scope of the Confession constituted its excellenoe^ 
by including all cases of ofience ; while details were proper 
only for the closet \ that original sin is acknowledged in many 
parte of the service $ and that the Lord's prayer set the ex- 
ample of praying indefinitely for grace to perform the wiU of 
God, and to be delivered firom all evil. 
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and their right of patronage, which had been 
seized by the Presbyterians, was restored. The 
co\fenant was directed to be burnt by the com" 
mon hangman. Other acts of this parliament 
will be introduced in their proper place. 

VII. The Corporation Act was now passed : 
which rendered it necessary that all candidates 
for any department of the civil magistracy, 
should abjure the covenant, take the oaths' of 
allegiance and supremacy, and, within one year 
after coming into office, receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the English church. 
Although the insurrection of the fifth monarchy 
men had been publicly disavowed by the Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists, and Quakers, it aflfbrded 
occasion to tiie Commons to bring in a bill, de- 
claring the unlawfulness of taking arms against 
the king on any account. Thus were confirmed 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance; and thus did the legislature err in 
stretching' a sound politi|^ maxim to those ex- 
treme and extraordinary wses, which an indefi- 
nite outline should leave to provide for them* 
selves. 

VIII. It has been insinuated that the bishops, 
at the Savoy conference, only proposed to learn 
what the Presbyterians would demand, with 
a view to exclude them more effectually from 
the pale of the establishment*. With what 

• Complete Hist. p. 25% 
vol. III. C 
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truth this charge is urged will be rendered 
;ipparent by referring to the proceedings of 
the subsequent convocation, in which six 
hundred alterations were introduced into the 
service-book ; many of them expressly intended 
to satisfy the scruples of the Nonconformists. 
Such were, the orders that the lessons should be 
no longer sung ; that the reading of the Apo* 
crypha on Sundays should be abolished; that 
the explanation of kneeling at the sacrament, 
introduced in King Edward's Liturgy, and ex* 
punged from that of Elizabeth, should be re- 
stored ; that many collects should be altered ; 
that in the office for Christmas, the worda, 
" this day," should be changed into, " at this 
time ;" and that to the rubric, '^ none shall come 
to the communion until they have been con* 
firmed," should be subjoined, '^ or be ready and 
desirous to be confirmed." With the same view, 
the rubric on confession and absolution in the 
Order for visiting the Sick, was altered; and in 
the Communion for ve Sick, the minister was 
jliirected to deliver the sacrament, not to such as 
desired it, but to as many as he judged expe* 
dient: in the Burial service, the obnoxious 
words, " in sure and certain hope of resurrec- 
tion to eternal life," were softened by introdu- 
cing the article ^* the" before "resurrection;" and 
the phrase of ^^ God's taking unto himself the 
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soul of our dear brother here departed/' was 
qualified by a rubric of exclusion, directing 
that that service should not be read over per- 
sons unbciptizedy excommunicated, or dj'ing by 
their own hands. Other changes on this occaiiion 
introduced into the Liturgy are recorded under 
a different section. Let it suffice^ to remark, that 
the two anniversaries of the martyred and the 
restored Charles are worthy of being sacredly 
observed so ]ong as it shall continue expedient 
to blend religion with loyalty, or to call to mind 
with horror the outrages of rebellion, and witk 
gratitude the blessings of the English mixed 
government*. 

IX. 1662. High church principles, now ob- 
taining the ascendant, gave rise to the Act i)f 
UrUformty^ prefixed to the Common Prayer 
Book. By this act (13 and 14 Charles It.) 
miiiisters, on taking possession of a benefice or 
lectureship, were enjoined to read the Thirty- 
nine Articles, with the morning and evening 
prayers; and to subscribe the declaration of coa- 

* In the new prayer for the Parliament^ the epithet of 
" niost religioos king/* as applied to Charles II. was« to say the 
leasts injudicious ; and gave occasion, says Bishop Burnet, to 
much indecent raillery. Yet, perhaps, in the Church prayers, 
by *' the king,'* is only to be understood ** the supreme magis- 
trate in these realms,** without reference to the private cha- 
racter of the reigning individual at the i\me. 

c a 
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formity to the Liturgy; as well as that con- 
demning transubstantiatiod and popery *. 

In consequence of this bill, a large number 
of the clergy, though by no means two thousand, 
as was pretended, voluntarily suffered ejectment 
for their conscientious scruples f. Bishop Bur- 
net takes occasion to deplore the severity^ 
which drove these individuals to the necessity 
of forming separate congregations, and divert- 
ing men from the public worsliip offered in the 
church. This cant has been re-echoed by the 
pretenders to religious liberality; in other words, 
by the equally indifferent to all religions,- or by 
the professors of a designing one, down to the 
present time. But allowing full praise to the 
disinterestedness of the ejected ministers (for 
those who quit their possessions are certainly in 
earnest), an answer has already been given to 
all such expressions of sentimental compassion 
and indignation; namely, it is far more condu- 
cive to the tranquillity of the church, that dis- 
sentients should be in open schism than in se- 
cret hostility. The cross, and ring, and surplice, 

* Priests* orders were here declared to be a necessary quali- 
fication for holding a benefice or donative. 

f Some, sa^s Neale^ persuaded their brethren to dissent ; 
and having succeeded, complied themselves, and obtained the 
vacant livings. Vol. ii. This is probably one of his unfounded 
aspersions. About this time the name of Puritans was changed 
into that of Protestant Nonconformists^ who \vere subdivided 
into Presbyterians, Independents^. Anabaptists^ and Qo^lpers, 
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were nothing in themselves ; but assumed much 
seriousness as the badges of an opposition in 
doctrinal sentiment. And however highly the 
ejected ministers may merit our esteem, for the 
sacrifice they made to conscience ; the evil 
might not be shunned by the sanction of a 
mottled worship, incompatible with the preser- 
vation of charity. The Act of Uniformity wa$ 
instigated or encouraged by the Independents 
and other sectaries, through jealousy of the in- 
dulgences manifested towards their Presbyterian 
brethren ; and by the CatholicSi with the view 
of disuniting the Protestants, not less than 
through hatred to the Presbyterians, their for- 
mer oppressors. Still further to widen the 
breach, while the Presbyterian ministers re- 
fused subscription, these latter encouraged them 
in their obstinacy. Charles, it is said, was 
averse from this measure ; but suffered hiniself 
to yield to. the importunities of Lord Clarendoni 
and of the chnrch party in the House of Com- 
mons ''^. ■ * 

r 

* Some of the ejected ministers made a distinction be- 
tween lay and ministerial conformity } repairing sometimes to 
the parish chnrches, before or after the exercise of their mi« 
nistry in private houses. This was the origin of occasional 
conformity^ the example of which was set by Baxter^ Bates^ 
and Calamy. ^ 

Mr. Wilberforce has asserted that this ejectment was con* 
trary to the Khig*s declaration •lf;Breda. But it has been ably 
replied hf Arbiiiieflcoo Daubeoy, that the clear principlei of 

c 3 
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Under the Commonwealth, one fifth part of 
the revenues of each vacated benefice had been 

justice require, that the parties who have sofiered injury^ 
should receive the earliest possible redress. Had these prin- 
ciples prevailed at the Restoration, the ejection of noncon-* 
formist ministers from the patrimony of the church, in favour 
of the episcopal clergy to whom the rightful possession be- 
longed, must have been the immediate consequence of the re* 
establishment of the constitution. But so far was this from 
being the case, that two years were suffered to elapse, before 
any legal methods were taken to dispossess them. To the 
credit of th» government, such respect was entertained for 
the spiritual characters and abilities of many of the then 
ministers, that all the means of argument and persuasion were 
employed to retain them in the church. And it was not till a 
'determined perseverance in their prejudices against the form 
and government of the church, as it was then re-established* 
rendered hopeless all accommodation upon the subject, that 
their rejection was suffered finally to take place^ So that, in- 
stead of saying '* they were shamefully ejected from the 
church in 1666, in violation of the clear principles of justice,** 
it should be said that these ministers ejected themselves, be- 
cause they would not continue in the church upon any other 
condition, than that of its being fashioned .afler their own 
model. 

Nor does the charge respecting the violation of the rojral 
wojrd, upon this occasion, appear to be strictly justified by 
facts. When a per^op does every thing that possibly can jbe. 
doi^ in bis situation, towards the tulfi.ment of any promise,, 
te ought not, in charl^, to be made chargeable with its vio-» 

The King, iii his declaration at Breda, promised liberty te. 
tender. consciences^ and; that qo man should be disquieted or 
OaUed in question for difference 6f/opinion in matters of reli-, 
gf^tij^ll^^ifii w^ ^Kltwfb; the jpeaciq, of the j^pgdom; andt 
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allowed ' to ^he ejected incumbent : but such 
indulgence was now refused to the Noncon-' 



that he would consent to such an act of parliament^ as upoa 
mature deliberation should be offered to him for the full grant-*, 
ing of that indulgence. When the nonconformist divinei 
afterwards waited on the King at the Hague, he told them 
that he referred the settling of all differences respecting reli- 
gion^ to the wisdom of Parliament; that the two Houses 
were the best judges what indulgence or toleration was ne* 
cessary for the repose of the kingdom. The King, therefore^ 
by concurring with his Parliament in this business, acted up to 
the full meaning of his declaration. But he ^ more than 
this. So disposed was he to do every thing to gratify the Non« 
conformists, that could be done consistent with the re-esta* 
blishment of the episcopal church, that he even acted without 
his Parliament upon this occasion^ by publishing, with the 
advice of his privy council only, a declaration of indulgence 
in their £ivoor ; which the pressing and repeated remonstrances 
of the Commons obliged him afterwards to recall. Though 
the King did, therefore, immediately on his restoration, pro^ 
mise, that nonconformist ministers should not be ejected 
from sequestered livings, where the episcopal incumbents 
were dead j in consequence of which many remained in quiet 
possession of preferments ; yet this promise cannot be said to 
have been violated, because the Act of Uniformity, which pass- 
ed two years afterwards, obliged those who stiil retained their 
prejudices against the form and government of the church, to 
cetire out of it. And when it is considered upon what ground 
the act was brought forward ; that it was judged necessary, in 
consequence of the nonconformist divines returning to thdf 
old seditious practice of inveighing against government, and 
taking advantage of their public office, to bring the minds of 
the people back to those fatal errors, which had already proved 
9ft destructive ; the passing it may be considered, hot so much 

c4 
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formists:^— a blot in the measure, deserving the 
severest reprehension. 

X. Although Charles, in the season of vigour 
and gaiety, betrayed a manifest indifference to 
all religions, he ever retained a secret preference 
for that Romish service, whose rites were, in point 
of splendour and dramatic entertainment, so 
well accommodated to his taste. His brother^ 
the Duke of York, wa3 a Catholic bigot ; and 
gaining an ascendant over Charles by alleviating 
his load of business, confirmed his inclinatioti 
towards Pljjery. Under pretext of mitigating 
the rigours of the Act of Uniformity, the bro-. 
thers concerted a declaration in favour of liberty 
of conscience, that the Catholics might ob^tn 
a free exercise of their religion, and shan^ a to- 
leration of which the dissenters seemed the pri* 
mary objects. Their design, however, escaped 
not the eye of Parliament, who, in a remon« 
strance issued the following year, opposed it 
as tending to encourage schism, and to injure 
the Protestant religion. The Commons, thus 
looking with an eye of jealousy on both, the 
Papists and the sectaries, released the King 
from his declaration at Breda, which, thev 
justly observed, had been guarded and qualified 

a breach of promise on the part of the King, as an act of pro« 
dential provision for public peace on the part of the govern- 
ment.— Daubeny's Guide^ p. 329, &c. 
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V)y promising indulgence subject to the appro* 
bation of Parliament They affirmed that un* 
limited indulgence tended only to the multipli* 
cation of sects, and .to the endangering of the 
Protestant succession, since some prevailing 
party might at length contend for an establish- 
ment; a chance which might probably introduce 
Popery. This remonstrance prevailed with the 
l^ing to withdraw for the present his scheme of 
rdigious indulgence ; and to issue a vague pro*, 
clamation against priests and Jesuits, to which* 
he was probably induced by the hopl of a par* 
liamentary supply. The Papists were mean*, 
while not remiss in encouraging the growth of 
dissenters; that a general toleration, including, 
themselves, might b,e brought about. They were 
at once resolved to preserve their own phalanx 
united, and to divide the Nonconformists. The 
standing maxim avowed by the King was, to 
give relief to all dissenters, or to none. 

XL This. year died the good and loyal Arch- 
bishop Juxon« He was succeeded by Sheldon, 
who during his predecessor's incapacity had 
long conducted the affairs of .the church. 

XIL 1664. Between Sheldon and Lord Cla- 
rendon it was at this, period agreed, that the 
clergy should silently relinquish their privilege 
of taxing themselves in convocation, in order to 
be henceforward included in the money bills pre^* 
pared by the Commons. As in consequence ot 
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the regal iufluence with the ecclesiastical body, 
their supplies had always exceeded those of 
the Commons, they were content with this sa« 
orifice of power for a commutation of profit; 
and the more so, as they were permitted to vote 
as freeholders at elections. The convocation 
has ever since ceased to be an efiicient body ; 
which is much to be regretted, on account of 
the growing disposition to introduce lay inter« 
fierence, and to shackle the fair authority of the 
clergy, in matters purely ecclesiastical*. 

XIII. The Act of Uniformity, imposing a 
penally of fine and imprisonment, having been, 
deemed an insufficient security against the Non*- 
conformists, the Commons now reinforced it by 
the well-known Camxntide Act^ which ap* 
pointed, that if five persons, unless under six« 
teen years of age, exceeding the members of any. 
household, should convene in an unsanctioned 
place for the purposes of devotion, each indivi* 
dual so assembling, should incur, for the first 
ofience, a fine of 51. and three months' impri* 
aonment ; for the second, a double penalty ; and 
for the third, 100/. and transportation for seven 
years. This was mitigated in the Conomticlc Act 
of 1670, to shillings instead of pounds. In this 
manner were the ejected clergy incapacitated for 
earning a livelihood by their profession: and 
the Five Mile Act of 1664-5, preventing them 
ffoni approaching within five miles of any placQ 

* See Wix on the Expedience of a ConvocatioB. 
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where they had fonnerly preached^ or from tak*^ 
log boarders, or from teaching a school, abo- 
lished whatever remains of their influence might 
be deemed dangerous ; though certainly with too 
severe a hand. By another act they were com* 
pelled to take an oath, that they would attempt 
no alteration in church or state. By these seve^ 
rities the ejected clergy were reduced to the 
lowest ebb of distress : and some lived solely 
upon brown rye bread and water. Baxter and 
others, who refused to preserve silence, suffered 
fine and imprisonment. Some became occasional 
conformists; others preached in houses with 
holes in the walls, communicating with other 
houses : whence probably is derived the name 
of several taverns in London, entitled, ^* The 
Hole in the Wall." The quiet submission to pe- 
nalties displayed by the Quakers, overpowered 
the force of government. 

XIV. But whatever dislike subsisted among 
the different orders of Protestants, in jealousy 
towards the Papists they strenuously concurred; 
nor. were the language and conduct of Charles 
at all calculated to diminish their common pre*, 
judices and suspicions. When they considered 
his French alliance ; when they beheld him sanc- 
tion the marriage of the heir-presumptive with 
a Catholic princess; they could hardly fail to* 
Conclude that arbitrary power and Popery were 
the scope of all his designs. Under the influence, 

3 
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of such apprehensions, every report prejudicial 
to the Catholics, was but' too readily credited.- 
To them was attributed the conflagration of Lon- 
don; though probably the result of accident: apd 
this groundless charge, which might be excused 
by the spirit of the times, stands to this dajr 
recorded on the commemorating column, which 
" like a tall bully lifts its head and lies*.". At 
a subsequent period the information of Titus 
Oates drew from both Houses of Parliament a 
vote declaring the Lords and Commons to be 
of opinion, that there hath been, and still is^ a 
^damnable and hellish plot, contrived and carried 
on by the Popish recusants, for assassinating 
the King, for subverting the government, and 
for -rooting out or destroying the Protestant re* 
ligion. While the information of the infamous 
Oates is tjeated with the contempt it merits, 
let us not in modern times forget the inflamma« 
tory paragraphs in the letters of Colman the 
Jesuit, to a discovery of which it led; or the 
just remarks made on that disclosure, by the great 
English historian, who himself wholly discre« 
dited Oates's narrative. ^^ It is certain that the 
restless and enterprising spirit of tlie Catholic 

* Many cbarcbes having been consamed» the ejected mi- 
Bisters^ disregarding the threats of government^ and urged by 
a sense of duty^ preached from temporary rooms constrocted 
of boards ; from vtrhence their places of worship assumed thm 
same of tabernacles. 
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church, particularly of the Jesuits, merits at- 
tention, and is in some degree dangerous to 
every other communion. Such zeal of prosely* 
tism actuates that sect, that its emissaries have 
penetrated into every nation of the globe ; and 
in one sense there is a popish plot perpetually 
carrying on, against all states, Protestant, Pa^ 
gan, and Mahometan.'* 

XV.. 1668. The known influence at court 
possessed by Arlington, who favoured the Ca- 
tholic body, exposed them still further to public 
suspicion and odium. To this we may add the 
dismissal pf Lord Clarendon, which by releas- 
ing the Nonconformists from the severities he 
chiefly promoted, united them more closely with 
the established church, and thus strengthened 
the outcry against Jesuits and Papists*. To 
confirm this union, the Lord Keeper, Bridgmani 
Bishop Wilkins, Chief Justice Hale, and several 
others, drew up a plan for a systematic incor- 
poration of the moderate Nonconformists with 
the establishment ; on the basis of a subscrip- 
tion signifying an approbation of the worship, 
doctrine, and government of the church, to be 
signed by the malcontents, to whom was to be 
conceded, an alteration of the Liturgy, together 
with the option of omitting or observing the 

* Clarendon's inflexible dignity bad rendered bim alike ob« 
noxious to the Catholics and the sectaries : who both conn* 
dered him as their enremy :— Charles bad found hina the enemy 
both of his ambitkm and ef bb pleasure 
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cross in baptism, kneeling at the sacrament, and 
bowing at the name of Jiesus. To such Protest- 
ants as should object to this plan of compre- 
hension, a toleration of their religion, and an ex** 
emption from all penalties, were to be granted. 
But the bishops in general, and the members of 
the House of Commons^ dreading the heteroge* 
neous admixture of forms in one church, more 
than (what they deemed) the bugbear of Popery, 
it was agreed in Parliament that no bill of com- 
prehension should be passed ; and the King was 
petitioned to enforce his proclamation against 
conventicles: while the statute against these 
meetings was revived with two new clauses; 
one imposing fines on the preacher and owner 
of the house ; and another enjoining a penalty 
of five pounds on magistrates who should be 
remiss in putting the act in execution. 

XVI. 1671. At this period, the Duke of York, 
the heir-presumptive to the crown, publicly 
abjured the Protestant religion: and this alarm-* 
ing event induced Parliament to petition the 
King that he would take measures for checking 
the growth of Popery. But though Charles 
issued a proclamation conformable to this 
desire, it is believed, that, with the aid of 
the Cabal, he was still anxious, if not to 
establish, at least to encourage the Popish re* 
ligion,. as the most favourable to absolute mo- 
narchy. Hence his desire to gain over the Non« 
conformists, by a declaration of indulgence^ to 
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a connivance with his protection of the Roman 
Catholics. To dissenters this declaration pro- 
mised licensed places of worship; and to Ca* 
tholicSy the unmolested exercise of their religion 
in private houses throughout the kingdom*. 

* The apocryphal lessons were in the projected compre* 
heosioD to be omitted. Such was likewise the doom of the 
phrases, '' to regenerate this infant by thy Holy Spirit/* and 
" to receive him for thine own child by adoption,** whicb 
eccor in the baptismal service. Godfathers were not to be re- 
quired^ when parents stood as sponsors. ** Wilt thou be bap- 
tized in this faith?'* was to be rendered, ''Wilt thou have this 
child baptized?** '' regenerate, and grafted into the body of 
Christ's cfanrch**— '' received into the church of Christ :'* and 
1 similar substitution was proposed in the Confirmation office. 
In the Marriage service, " with my body I thee worship/' 
TO to be left out ; and in the Office for visiting the Sick 
the prayers were to be optional. "To take unto himself our 
to brother/' was to be changed in the Burial service, into 
" to take out of the world the soul of,** &c. ; and '' in sure 
<od oertdn hope of the resurrection/* was to be read, '' in full 
ttnirance ;'* in the Communion service, for, '' our sinful bo- 
dies may be made clean by his body/* was to stand, *' our 
tioAil souls and bodies may be cleansed by his precious body 
>od blood.'* The Commination was not to be enjoined. An 
*hbreviation of the whole Liturgy was to be effected 5 and the 
l^d s Prayer and Gloria Patri to be repeated only once. 
The Communion service was to be omitted when there was 
^ communion; excepting only the ten commandments, 
^hicb were to be introduced after the Creed. .Many of 
^ese alterations appear to be judicious; but the defecta are 
*> exceedingly triffing, that the retention of them is, perhaps, 
^ inferior evil to the commencement of innovation. No- 
^Vii leges Aogliae mutari. 
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XVII. 1673. After a prorogation of two 
years, the Parliament assembled; and questioned 
the King's right to suspend penal laws in matters 
ecclesiastical^ as had been attempted in the re- 
cent declaration, without the sanction of an act 
of parliament. To manifest still further their 
dread of Popery, a bill was passed, ordering 
cateclietical instructions in the different parish 
churches throughout the realm. Thus the Non- 
conformists themselves were unwilling to accept 
a liberty plainly designed as a covert protec- 
tion of Roman Catholicism, This refractory 
disposition boding ill for the money supply^ 
Charles found it prudent to revoke his declara- 
tion of indulgence; and even to avow his 
promptitude to pass any bills which might bo 
proposed. Availing themselves of this tender^ 
the Commons brought in the Test Act, which 
was in fact an extension of the Corporation Act 
to the case of all public offices; requiring, as 
a preliminary to the enjoyment of them, that, 
in addition to the oaths of allegiance and su* 
premacy, with abjuration of belief in transub- 
stantiation, the sacrament should be taken in 
some parish church ; and the King, wanting 
money, confirmed it, though reluctantly, with 
the stamp of the royal assent. The Duke of 
York entreated that an exception might be ad- 
mitted in his favour ;, promising that his reli- 
gion should be a matter betwixt God and his 
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own soul ; nor would ever appear in his public 
conduct: yet/notwithstanding this protestation, 
he prevailed only by two voices. ' 

1675. The Test Act was not displeasing to 
the Nonconformists, as it gratified their hatred 
towards Popery : while they had themselves no 
objection to the occasional conformity of join- 
ing with the church in her communion. Ano- 
ther test was accordingly devised by the court 
party, in order to separate this association; 
obliging all holders of offices, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical, to take the oaths introduced 
into the Corporation and Five Mile Acts, as- 
serting the illegality of taking up arms against 
the king, or of attempting to alter the govern* 
ment in church or state, fiut, owing to a rup- 
ture between the upper and lower houses, this 
bill was eventually lost. 

XVIII^ Sheldon, known as the founder of 
the Theatre at Oxford, was succeeded in the 
pl'imacy by Sancroft, Dean of St Paul's. 
'XIX. 1679. The affluence in which Oates 
wallowed in consequence 4f his information, 
stimulated other miscreants to play upon the 
national credulity: and hence arose the meal- 
tub plot' of Dangerfield. Charles found it ne- 
cessary to appease the dread of Popish councils, 
which now prevailed in the parliament, by re- 
quiring the Duke of York to withdraw to the 

VOL. iir. D 
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continent : to which he ^ould only consent on 
being promised that the illegitimacy of th^ 
Duke of Monmouth, a son of Charles by Lucy 
Waters, should be publicly declared. 

XX. But by a series of arbitrary acts^ and 
indications of Catholicism, Charles at length 
provoked a real plot. A plan of resistance was 
framed, and a combination entered into with the 
Scottish malcontents, by Monmouth, Russell, 
Sydney, Essex, Howard^ and John Hampden. 
Ramsey aind Ferguson happening to be the 
links betwixt this scheme and an inferior con^- 
spiracy, to which these dignified individtiais 
were strangers, a premature discover}*^ took 
place, and Rtissell and Sydney poured out their 
blood for the religion and liberties of their 
country. Such at least is die ordinary language 
of declamation ; and that man would' be regard- 
ed as defective in patriotism, who should ven- 
ture to intercept the praises lavished on two 
popular heroes, one of whom proposed to do* 
rang^ the succession to the throne, and the 
other to overdirow the constitution of England, 
The Duke of York, it is true, was an ayowed 
Catholic : but, (a that time, it was^ not known 
that h^ would violate his promise of not dis- 
turbing tlie faith of the people. Neither must 
it be' forgotten that these men were among tiie 
siipporters of various pretended plots^. wbi^ 
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btougfat several innoceat persons to the scaffold^' 

while they themselves first hatched a rear one. 

XXL 1684. To recover his popularity^- 

Charles married Anne, his niece^ to Prince 

George^ of Denmark ; as he had previously b€* 

stowed her sister Mary, on the Protestant 

prince of Holland. With the same view he was 

about to remove to Scotland the Duke of York, 

whom he had permitted to return- from exile; 

and to recall Monmouth, who had fled on the 

apprehension of Russell : but while meditating 

these measures, he was seized with an apoplectic 

fit and . removed from a world where he had 

much engaged himself ab9ut the name of reli-. 

gioo, without permitting its spirit to influeiice 

bis heart oi- behaviour. He died in the com- 

munion of the church of Rome ; rejecting the 

exhortations and. devotional helps proposed ta 

him by the clergy of the established faith. 

JGLeHg^on was with this monarch no more thaa 
^engine of state. He hated the Nonconr 
fiKrqiists from their enmity to the prerogative i 
^d' he was in truth something between a Ca-* 
tb(4^ and a Deist. But why should we speak 
of that manV religion, who used to issue to the 
ttcnmient from the apartments of his mistresses; 
and whose royal word, according to the civib 
bistorian, was the most abisuiidoned falsehood i^ 
Thii3 voluptuQus in practice unil destitute of 

p 8 
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principle^ he had held forth in his court an ex- 
ample of profligacy to his subjects, which being 
too faitlifully imitated, drove practical piety 
from the land ; and diffused among all ranks so 
loose a spirit of profaneness and obscenity as 
to have rendered it little matter, unless for the 
sake of posterity, what religion was outwardly 
professed. The monarch on his death-bed, sub* 
mitted to Popish rites; but he who had lived^i^ 
libertine^died a formalist: not touched with sa- 
lutary remorse ; not looking forward with seri- 
ousness to another world; but chiefly concerned 
to recommend to his brother and successor, the 
partners and offspring of his illicit amours. 

XXII. The last revisal of the Liturgy hav- 
ing been executed in this sovereign's reign, it 
may not here be improper to take a cursory view 
of that work, in its various stages of advance- 
ment to its present acknowledged excellence* 
Latin liturgies, composed of ancient prayers/ 
and. other devotional forms, adapted to the Ro- 
mish religion, were used without uniformity in 
different parts of the kingdom, antecedently to 
the time of Cranmer. Our present Liturgy, 
like the Reformation in general, was gradually 
elaborated into perfection, by the progressive 
and accumulated efforts of a succession of 
learned, able, and pious divines. Under Henry 
VIIL an amendment in the ancient service was 
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begun : but it was by direction of £dwrard VI. 
(bat Cranmer, assisted by a committee of eleven 
other divines*, drew up the first sketch of the 
English Common Prayer Book, which was rati- 
fied by Parliament in 1548. Not to shock the 
prejudices of the people by violent changes, is 
well known to have been Cranmer s laudable 
pfinciple of reform ; but finding that this mo* 
deration, when applied to the devotional offices, 
had*left much of the ancient superstition un* 

* _ 

pruned, he consulted Bucer and Martyr, and 
produced^ with their assistance, a revision of 
the new Liturgy, in the fourth year after its 
promulgation. The original draught ha4 coin- 
inenced with the Lord's Prayer; t6 which the 
introductory sentences, with the Exhortation, 
Confe$sion, and Absolution, were now prefixed. 
The oil in baptism, the anointing of the sick, 
the sign of the cross in confirmation, the water 
mixed with wine in the Eucharist, and the 
prayers for departed souls, were expunged from 
the ritual ; while the decalogue, and a proper 
explanation of kneeling at the altar, were in- 
serted in the communion service. After the 
repeal of this book by Mary, it was revised by 
Elizabeth in 1559 • when proper lessons for 
Sundays were first appointed ; prayers inserted 
fpr the sovereign, clergy, and people £ and, 

' ^ $ee Wheatly and Shepherd* 

P 3 
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vfith a view to conciliate the Catholicity several 
alterations made in the communion service. As 
liie clause, ^^ for deliverance from the Bishop of 
Eome^ and all his detestable enormities/' was 
now omitted, many Roman Catholics'confonned 
for more than ten years ; and even the Po(>e, 
bad his supremacy been acknowledged, would 
have granted his sanction to the Liturgy. The 
collect, and intercession for the royal family, 
with the particular forms of thanksgiving, were 
added in the reign of James I. : when the lat« 
• ter part of the Catechism, concerning the Sa« 
craments, was introduced; and the rubric con- 
rfined the administration of baptism to a lawful 
minister. The alterations made by the authority 
of Charles I. were few and trifling ; but ia 
1661, the ']^ear Subsequent to the restoration, 
•the Savoy conference betwixt twelve EpisCopa- 
irjianfs, atid as many Presbyterian divines, fbr 
revising the Liturgy, having proved abortive, 
the improvements pro|iOied by 'the former were 
adopted in coiitocation ; and the general thanks* 
-rgiving, the iseveral collects for the Pariiamtot, 
fibr the ember weeks, for all conditions of meii; 
for -Easter eve, and for this Third Sunday in 
• .^dvent J together With the collect, epiitte, and 
*gospel ftHT'lhe Sixth Sunday after Epiphany, ' the 
•office of> baptism for th6se of riper years, the 
psalms in the burial service, the forms of 
prayer for 'i^§n j for the martyrdom of the 
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first Charles and restoration of the tecond, were 
inserted in the public manual of devotion. Inf 
the general revision of the work, ambiguous: 
expressions were removed, errors corrected, and 
minor improvements and graces judiciously in- 
troduced*. In particular, the epistles and 
gospels were copied from James I/s Bible ; but, 
IB aceommddation to the liabits of the common 
people, the psalter was suffered to remain, and 
still remains, less perfect as a tmnslation than 
that contamed in the Bible, but a venerable 
memorial ^f the labours of Archbishop Cmn- 
mer. <Ia these various emendations ' and im- 
provements, we cannot fail to observe a zealoui 
desire to eradibate all remains of the anoient 
superstition, and a reasonable accommodation to 
the'scruplett'of tender consciences, b<H;h Oathdlic 
And Tresbyterian, though checked by the mo^ 
deration which.fliesnotoff to wild extremes. W^ 
am»t, therefore, condemn that putitanifial pre^ 
tnsfon,' which inveighed so litrenuou^ly agaifiSt 
Ihe cross, the ring, and the surplice, and made 
•tiiese trifles a ground of ultimate schism, when 
^bermaUontenlsought to have rewarded, by the 
-^^QfWtidei^of^ trivial objections, the wise and pria-* 
Tipled es^purgation practised by their tirethren. 
To the book, thus perfeciionated, the convoca* 
4ion>Mt its seaU fUid the bishqpaand clergy an* 

* See Section VIII. of this Chapter. 

P 4 
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nexed their subscriptions: after which it was ra*> 
tdfied in Parliament, and May Idy 166$, received 
the royal assent To state that no alteration has 
iince that time been deemed requisite, is per* 
haps the highest encomium tlmt can be pro^ 
BQunced on our excellent Liturgy. As to occa- 
sional prayers, suited to political exigencies, 
vith their/^ battles of Salamanca, and their lanr 
guagps.of complaint*;'* thes^ special perform** 
Slices exhibit a most melancholy proof, that to 
alter would only be to mar and to deteriorate ; 
apd that the genius of England, once almost 
preternaturally inspired, has now passed its 
perihelion, 
.^iv^IIL Parliament, during this reign, seem^ 



■t 



. , !* f*^ Suffer pot our prayers to assume the language of com* 
plaint.'* What is this ? Diet not Qavid's prayers ^ssonie the 
language of complaint^ when he cried^ ** Let my coinphiiiit 
come before thee V* Psalm cxix. I69. As to the elegant parv 
ticabirisatioa of the peninsular battle^ we can only qbaenreb 
|hat the piety vf^ bptter than the taste. It ought tQ be jan 
pbject with the fra^^er? of f[|evotipnal supplications^ to avoi^ 
leading the imagination of the worshippers astray^ by the in* 
troddction of any worldly or ludicrous associations: and I will 
Venture to say^ that on every occurrence of thia phiase^ % 
• i^i9ftain hideops $gi;re, who clenching his fist> in the puppet» 
i|how^ endeavours to intjmid^e Pupchinello, by loudly cryinj^ 
9at ** Salamanpa,** and is knocked down t>y that h^ro in con- 
tempt for the vociferation of his menaces, would start un<* 
]>idden before thousands of the purest minds. In constructor 
^ng the incomparable Liturgy, Cranmer fierer cfihb^ from 
jbe Passettp, 
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ed to squint with two jealous eyes, alike against 
the Papists and the Dissenters. The TeH Act 
(25 Char. 11. c. 2) was a flaming sword wav0d 
to forbid the approach of cither, to civil ot 
military offices *. The Dissenters were persuaded 
to agree to what Would bear hard against them- 
selves, through their enmity to the church of 
Home. At present, however, their descendants 
pronounce it to be the profanation of a solemn 
ordinance; a temptation to presumptuous- hypo^ 
crisy; and an unjust exclusion of conscien- 
tious, peaceable, and loyal men, from places of 
trust and profit^ for which a difference of opi- 
nion merely, does by no means disqualify them. 
To this it may be replied, that, by a strange 
contradiction, they themselves still insist upon 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics, * and thus 
Rive up their own principle of remonstrance. 
'The field of an established religion must neces- 
sarily be fenced round, in order to protect die 
quiet of naturally inactive posseission, against 
the restless attempts of the excluded animals, 
to obtain possession of the pasture. -Religious 
^d poUtical sentiments seem in theory to be 
distinct; but in experience they are found to be 
associated. A Catholic, perhaps from the con- 
struction of his hierarchy, has a bias towards 
arbitrary power:* while a Dissenter, without 
beitig a republican, is actuated, perhaps from th^ 

♦ Sp^ 8«;tiop 3CVU. of this Chapter. 
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IfepabVitMi nature of his church, by some spirit 
tDf etfcrodchment on the royal prerc^ative. A 
limited monarchy, therefore, may tolerate both 
i)odies of recusants, in the full and free exer* 

icise of their religious worship, provided only 

• 

ibat some competent restraint may be imposed 
tipon their natural political tendencies. But if 
^11 Cfiril advantages be unguardedly thrown 
iDpen to them, tliere is danger, lest these tend* 
-€ncies, the pressure being remov^ from their 
-iprrtfg, should obtain their full elasticity, and 
^destroy the just balance of the constitution. "" 

'As to the other branch of the objecticoi, it 
is hardly to be believed, however low an esti- 
'mate of human nature we may ft>rm, that many 
would be found daring enough, for the prise c^ 
fsome paltry lucre, to receive the blessed aa* 
crament with a deliberate lie upon their (tongues.. 
-At all events, it is unfair to throw diie whole 
'blame on the imposerof the test; whose object 
'was, evidently, to preclude hypocritical accept- 
ance. What the Test Act was in reference to 
'places under government, such was the Gorpo- 
t ration Act as to all magisterial offices. The Con- 
"^entitle, the Uniformity, and the Eive Mile 
Acts, have aU been already 'explained. 

An act was passed against profaning the 
XordVday, by buying, selling, or pursuing: or 
"<linary callings. Another prohibited the oath^ 
ex officio, by which ^persona might criminate 
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themselves. In 1677, the old law for burning 
heretics was repealed: a measure tending to 
tranquillize the minds of the people, who con- 
tinually dreaded a return of Popery. 

There were acts against lay administration of 
the Lord's supper, against Quakers refusing 
oaths, against the votes of Papists in Parlia* 
ment, against sending children to Popish places 
df education. One act directed the book of 
• Common Prayer to be placed in every church ; 
iinother prescribed the bulrying in a woollen 
«hrowd; and a third orilered the keeping 6f 
register*book of funerala. 

XXIV; In this reign died Lord ClARERDON 
and Pfteb H£tlik, two celebrated histofianrs, 
m4io have triBCited largely of the English church. 
'As they were, b6th of them, Arminians, roy- 
alists^ and high churchmen, their narratives are 
tinged with the col6ur of their principles, and 
will be read with suitable allowances *". Hey- 
lin, in the reign of Charles I. had penetrated 
into the design which Hirked under the pur« 
chasing of impropriations. But though an as- 
aerter of the prerogative, and an enemy to 
aidhismatic^, as appeared in his Histories' of the 
'Church, and of tlie early Dii^senters, he obtained 
• jio fcighcr promotion on the restoration, than the 
^^Iball of sub^dean in Westminster Abbey. Bux« 

' . . * Athen. OAmi and Bliriiard*« Ufe of Hejlin. 
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torf the youttgcr, Lightfoot, and Poole, may 
be classed together as erudite scholars and the- 
ologians. BuxTORF succeeded his father in the 
chair of Hebrew in Basil: he has published a 
much-esteemed Hebrew Concordance^ and has 

• defended the antiquity of the points. Tke 

• Harmony and Commentaries of Lightfoot afford 
an admirable specimen of tlie application pf 
human learning in the cause of .religioo. 
Poole's Stnopsis, in five volumes, folio, is a 
learned and laborious collection of all preceding 
commentaries on the Bible; a variorum illustra- 
tion. So highly useful a M^ork is surely well 
deserving of being continued down to the 
present time* An abridged translation of the 
Synopsis has been published, bearing the title 
of Poole's Annotations. Bochart, likewise, ap- 
plied his vast acquirements to an illu$tration of 
the geography and natural history of Scripture* 

. He was minister of Caen, in Normandy. His 
Fhakg and CanaantxtzX% of sacred topography ; 

. and his Hierozoicon^ of animals mentioned in the 
Bible. Bishop Wilkins, the husband of Crom- 

. weirs sister, owed his promotion to the favour of 
Villars, Duke of Buckingham. He is better 
known by his mathematical genius, andfancifiiL 
speculauons in astronomy, than by his treatises 

. on Natuuai. Reugion, on Prayer, on Providence, 
or on the Ciift of Preaching. Not so the learned 
matbematiciani Dr« ]smc Baioiow^ who conse^ 
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crated the flower of his talents on the altar of 
God; ana whose SebmoUs reflect high credit oq 
the English pulpit, as its choicest specinnens of 
majestic eloquence, and vigorous argumenta- 
tion. Charles IL used to style him, homor- 
ously, an unfair preacher ; who exhausted every 
subject, and left liothing for others to glean. 
But a vein of still more glowing piety, and a 
more comprehensive scope of morals, adorned 
with the fascinations of an inimitable style, 
have elevated Jeremy Taylor to the highest pe- 
destal in the temple of practical divines, whe* 
ther of his own, or of any other age or country. 
In his Sermons, his Life of Christ, and his Holy 
Living and Dying, he has let loose the reins of 
a magical and playful, though not extravagant 
fancy, which summons all the works of nature 
as ministers to its will, and beguiles the mind 
into tlie paths of God and duty, with a lavish 
profusion of brilliant imagery and expanded 
eloquence. As an eminent lawyer, Sir Matthew 
\Ehile is well known : Selden had further instruct- 
ed him in almost the whole circle of the sciences; 
but on reading his Contemplations and Discourse 
en the Knowledge of God, Sec. it might well be 
imagined that he had made divinity his sole 
study. Drelincourfs Treatise on Death, wJiich 
has passed through forty editions, and appeared 
^in French, Dutch, German, Italian, and, Eng- 
lish; and JVhichcofs Sermons and Religious 
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Aphorisms^ published after his death, witU 9 
preface by the author of the Characteristic^ 
must not be placed on the same shelf with th? 
more classical productions of Barrow, Taylor^ 
and Hale. The Court of the Gentiles, by Theophilui 
Gakf is an elaborate disquisition shpvyipg that 
the wisest among the Pagan philosophers bp;'^- 
rowed their most sublime speculations,, ixatu^asji 
and moral, as well as divine, from the S2u;r^d 
writings. Bishop SanjdersoK) who died in 1 662^ 
never committed his Sermons to mempry ; ^ncl 
hence, on their publication, it wasr observei^ 
that the be&t sermons ever read, bad nev^r bee^ 
preached. To this bishop's f^delj^ly Charles J^, 
bore honourable testimony. " I carry my esgns,*' 
said he, ^^ to other preachers, and my con^cje^q^ 
to Sanderson :" a compliment not 4i4S|mil^^ ^9 
that paid by Louis XIY. to Massillon : " Q^her 
orators, send me forth pleased with them: it is 
yours alone to render me dissatisfied with niy^ 
aelf." Sanderson suffered much from the par* 
liamentary party; and kept: a roll of Noncon- 
formists designed for subjectio9 to dM^Apl^^^* 
but on his death-bed be ordered tba^ this ca,ts^ 
logue should be burnt. Until his 60th year, bp 
is said to have never expended five shillings i^ 
wine for his personal use. He (^rried on a, con- 
troversy with Hammond on the Calyinist a^nd 
^^rminian differences*. • He published sever^ 
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books of casuistry ; and is the author qt the 
Antiquities of Lincoln. 

Calamt died in 16Q6, of grief on beholding 
the ruins of London, aftex the great conflAgra? 
tton. His $£BAfOM8 are truly excellent: vehe? 
ment in that strong eloquence which marked an 
earlier period ; but mixed with the quaint an4 
untasteful infringements on delicacy, peculiar to 
the reign of Charles U. Patrick, when a youug 
man, wrote against toleration; but Neale affirn^s 
that, contrary to the usual course of biasses, he 
regretted this performance, when bishop of 
£ly. He is more deserving of remembpance^ 
by his Commentary and practical works. PaRt 
wps^ also, an anti-tolerant, was assailed by the 
wit of the celebrated Avpbew MARVixi,^ t9 
whom a, letter was addressed anonymously, con? 
taini^g th^ following threat : ^' If thou dare$t 
to print or publish any lie or libel against P^. 
!Parke^, by the eternal God I will cut thy 
tiuroa>t.'' Anaong the Nonconformist divineS; of 

« 

the r^ign: under review^ Jai^^j^wat, author of 
^t^ tokens for Children^ deserves particular PAr 
t^^ 7hi^ work is, pj^rhaps, rather caJ^qula^d 
to encourage cant, than sober piety in tender 
fiimdff^ and to draw clouds over the sunshine of 
spring. Owen's Display of Arminianism is still 
lij^d by the ultra-calvinists, as a wprk of refei> 
e^ce aB4 \^^ auj^hority. Aniong bis o;thflr 
works, his Exposition of X\i!^ Hebrews \% in. pac^ 
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ticular, rescued from oblivion. He was the 
most learned of all the Nonconformist divines. 

XXV. While the minds of men were exaspe- 
rated by religious differences, a body of divinesi^ 
entitled Latitudinarians, attempted to reconcile 
the contending parties, on the two disputed 
points of Calvinistic doctrine and church go-^ 
vernment*. This project, benevolent in spe- 
culation, but impossible in practice, had been 
originated in the preceding reign, , by the ever- 
memorable Hales, in his Essay on Schism and 
Schismatics^ and by his friend Ckillingworth^ in 
the work entitled, " The Religion of Protest- 
ants a safe Way to Salvation f^" 

Charles, on his restoration, took the JLatttu- 
dinarians into favour; though he subsequently 
adopted different councils. Stillingfleet, af- 
terwards Bishop of Worcester, published his 
Irenicum in 1661 : being an attempt to show 
that no form of church government existed 
jure divino, and that the church had no power 
to impose restrictions in indifferent matters. 
Next year, however, he renounced these crude 
speculations^ these romantic visions of recon* 

* Buraet*i History of his ownTimes^ vol. i. book ii« p. 188* 
f Sec Mosheim^ vol. v. p. 412^ Bumet*8 Own Times^ roL i. 
p. l68; Desmargeux's Lives of Hales and Chilltngworth | 
Bapia*i Dissertation on the Whigs and Tories ; and Fowles's 
Princrplei and Practice of certain moderate Divines of Urn 
Chttrch of England greatly misunderstood. 

3 
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cilcment; and subscribed the Act of Unifor- 
mity. Whichcot, More, and Cud worth, in the 
same reign, and Tillotson and John Gale, the 
Baptist, at a later period, engaged in the same 
fruitless attempt to blend substances wholly 
incapable of amalgamation. 

In 1665, the plague desolated London. So 
destructive were its ravages, that grass grew in 
the streets ; and every night the bellman cried 
aloud. Bring out your dead. • Houses and shops 
•i^ere shut ; and all those infected were marked 
with a cross, accompanied by the words, " Lord 
have mercy upon us." In the midst of these 
horrors, some of the ejected clergy continued 
the labours of their ministry*. Vincent, the 
ex-minister of Milk Street, remained in the 
city during the whole period of this visitation ; 
and aolaced^ without fear, every sick person 
y^Yxo sent for him ; printing at the same time 
t^vo monitory pamphlets j one of them entitled^ 
Crod's Voice in the City f, 

* Baxter's Life> part iii. p. 3. 

t Gouge, of Blackfriars^ founded 3 or 400 schools : his 
i^eral sermoi^ was preached by Tillotson. The Whigs, a 
tenn meaning sour milk, was an appellation given to. the more 
rigid Scots covenanters. The Test Act was superseded by 
^ispeniations from Rome, enabling the Papists to hold offices^ 
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XXVI.— ThE PRESB\"rERIANS. 

The Presbyterians, according to their own 
account, are coeval with the Apostolic age. 
Episcopacy, they affirm, arose about the middle 
of the second century^; and existed almost 
universally as a corruption of the primitive 
form, from that period until the Reforma* 
tion. In a short time, Presbyterianism passed 
from Geneva, where it had arisen under Calvii^ 
into France, Holland, Scotland, Ireland, an^l 
England. What Fuller calls the first-bom of 
all the presbyteries in England, was established 
in 1572, at Wandsworth, in Surrey, by Fields 
their minister f ; who gave it the name of the 
Order of Wandsworth J. Cromwell himself, 

* See Hill's Theolog. Instit. p. 167. Campbeir* Lectures 
on Eccles. Hist. vol. i. 

f Fuller, Cent. 16, p. 103. 

I Eleven elders were chosen, and their offices re^stanod; 
and " secundum usum Wandsworth was as much honoured 
by the Presbyterians, as secundum usum Sarum had been by 
the Bonianists.*' Hound this congregation were gathered the 
English Puritans, who returned in the reign of Elizabeth^ inn 
pregnated with Calvinism, from Geneva, Francfort, and olber 
places I and derived their name from their dissatisfactioa 
with the Church, which they deemed not formed after 
a pure model. James treated them more mildly than Eliza* 
beth > but in the reign of Charles I. they experienced much 
opposition from Laud. Nevertheless, their party^ gathenng 
strength, assisted in overturning the established ordior of 
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attached to the Independents^ found it necessary 
to favour the Presbyterian party ; and having 
risen to power on the ruins of monarchy and 
episcopacy, he delivered the English church to 
the management of commissioners, composed of 
both denominations. At the restoration of 
Ckarles II. the ark of the visible church was 
delivered out of the hands of these Philistines : 
but we have already sufficiently enlarged ou the 
case of the ejected clergy. 

In short, whatever promise the King mad^ 
'^V'as, even beyond the letter, abided by ; until 
t]:xe seditious preaching of some of the Noncon- 
ft>nnists rendered the Act of Uniformity necesr 
sary as a measure of civil prudence, rather than 
of ecclesiastical persecution. 

To ascertain whether the Nonconformists, or 
tile clergy attached to the royal cause, had most 
reason to complain, th^ reader is referred to 
^V'alker's Sufferings of the Clergy, a book writ- 
ten to counteract the prejudices instilled by Ca- 
Isiiny in his Life of Baxter. To Baxter, although 
in the earlier editions of his " Saint's Rest," he 
^ad translated the regicides into heaven, wa;s 
offered the bishopric of Hereford; and in r^- 
fhsing conformity, however he may have roa- 

tbings^ but in the time of the^ Commonwealth they were sup- 
planted by the Independents^ who were more artfu)^ and less 

sincere. 

E 2 
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nifested hife sincerity, he undoubtedly forfeited 
the title to be styled ** a pillar of the Church 
of England *." 

From the troubles of the 17th century, many 
English Presbyterians, together with other se- 
paratists, took refuge in America; where the 
seed of their religion, which they sowed, now 
flourishes extensively, in the northern parts of 
the United States. 

Presbyterianism is the established religion 
in Scotland ; and the Seceding and Relief con- 
gregations are strictly of the same persuasion. 
The inhabitants of the north bf Ireland, being 
of Scottish extraction, are mostly Presbyte- 
rians ; but a body of Protestant Dissenters in 
England are improperly designated by that 
name; having no presbyteries, synods, or assem- 
blies ; and not being strongly attached to Cal- 
vinistic principles. 

During the reign of Charles the First, the 
object of the Presbyterians was, in government, 
to limjt the monarchy ; and in religion, to abo- 
lish liturgies and retrench ceremonies. When in 
power, they were more intolerant than the Inde- 
pendents: the principle of the latter being free- 
dom of opinion, and independence on external 
authority ; while the former were actuated by a 
lixod porauusioUi that their own mode of serviqQ 

♦ Wllborforco'i Prtclical View, p. 379. 
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was alone pure and correct *. But the character 
of the Presbyterians in those times of trouble, 
aught not to biass our opinion of their descend- 
ants, who are, for the most part, peaceable and 
loyal, upright in conduct, and tolerant in prin- 
ciple. Among foreign Presbyterians, Calvin, 
Martyr, Beza, Bullinger, Zanchius, Blondell, 
Salmasius, Dalloeus, Claude, &c. may be classed 
as the most eminent; while the names of Knox, 
Henry, M'Knight, Gerard, Logan, Robertson, 
Campbell, and Blair, have adorned the annals of 
Presbyterianism at home. 

We may consider the Presbyterian religion, 
as it relates — 1st, to doctrine; 2dly, to church- 
goveniment; and, 3dly, to ceremonious observ- 
ances. 

1. In regard to doctrine, if we were to judge 
hy public confessionals, by the Belgic and West- 
niinster Confessions, the Articles of the Synod 
of Dort, and the Assembly's and Mather's Cate- 
chisms, we should pronounce all Presbyterians, 
with the exception of the Arminians in Holland, 

t They therefore deemed toleration " b hideous monster j 
the great Diana of the Epbesians. The covenant was iaccord- 
"ig^y formed for the extirpation of episcopacy } nor> in the 
treaty of the Isle of Wight, would they allow Charles the 
^ of the Common Prayer Book in his own family. In sub- 
jection, they pleaded for toleration, like most dependeni sects ; 
fcut they forgot it when in power.** — Grey's- Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 284. 

e3 
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to hold the Calvinistic form of Christianity* 
But many members of the Scotch Kirk, as well 
as the English Presbyterians, are understood ta 
be Calvinists only by inheritance, filair, who 
introduced a new style into the pulpit, is distin- 
guished by good sense and elegant writing ; but 
he has no Calvinism, and, indeed, not much 
Christianity. In Scotland, there are two sorts 
of preaching, of which Blair and Ebenezer 
Erskine may be regarded, severally, as the mo* 
dels. The Seceders are all Calvinists ; as are 
also the stricter ministers of that establishment. 
For these, and for the English Calvinistic sects, 
the same reasoning will suffice, which has aL« 
ready been pursued at gr^at length in our trear 
tise on the Quinquarticular Controversy. 

2. Presbyterianism is chiefly deserving of 
attention, by reason of its distinctive form of 
church-government. Its adherents hold^ not 
less than the Episcopalians, the divine authority 
of the priesthood : they regard their mode of 
religion as an institution derived immediately 
from Christ and his Apostles: but they deny 
that the order of bishops belonged to the primi- 
tive church ; and they assert the validity of orders 
conferred solely by the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery. They contend, that thf^re is 
no diitinction, excepting in name, betwixt a 
presbyter and a bishop ; that they are one and tbie 
same. ^ All ministers are equal, as ambassadors 
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of Christ, by commission : so it was in the be- 
ginning, till episcopacy crept in, from the prac- 
tice of establishing, as a permanent oRicer; the 
moderator, or temporary superintendent, #f the 
presbytery/ They refer to 1 Peter, v. 1, 2, 5; 
Heb. xiii. 7 — 17; and 1 Thess. v. 12; in the 
first of which passages the presbyter performs 
tli^ office of a bishop ; in the other two, the 
btsliop that of a presbyter. 

-A presbytery is an association of ministers 
31x1 ruling elders, possessed of equal powers; 
5r^^ Presbyterian church-government is founded 
o*^ the principle of admitting no superiority of 
r^Xik in the ministry, saving official preference, 
fch-MT the sake of order, conferred by the body of 
tU ^ clei gy. 

Jn some contitiental churches, the auperin-^ 

t&x^dents are appointed for life ; but in general, 

tl^^ office of moderator is annual. A body of 

p^^sbyters, with a moderator, stands exactly in, 

tl>e place of a bishop ; it judges of qualifications^ 

f<^i* the ministry, confers orders, institutes, in- 

^^^cts, and exercises inspection and jurisdiction 

ov^^er all ministers within its bounds. Dr. Hilt 

^flfirms, that every person so ordained, is as much 

a successor of the Apostles, as any Christian 

teacher can be. TheoL Instit p. 1(>6. 

There is a Low Church party of the Presby- 
terians, with respect to government, who, con- 
sidering that no fprm has been prescribed in 

£ 4 
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Scripture, vindicate their choice on the score of 
expedience. Both to these, and to the advo^ 
cates of Presbyterianism by divine right, we 
have endeavoured to reply, in the dissertation 
prefixed to the second volume; proving, first, 
that a form has actually been prescribed ; and, 
secondly, that that form is episcopal *. 

^.On the question of expediences^ it may briefly be ob* 
served^ that from the episcopal establishment many happy 
rpsults arise. The clergy are under a fit control^ both ia 
regard to their morals and doctrines. The inspection of a 
bishop is^ in most instances^ preferable to that of a presbytery, 
where local animosities and personal jealousies may warp fair. 
judgment Dignity is added to the church by means of the 
titles^ the respectable establishments^ and the venerable cha- 
racter of its heads. In the inequality of church revenues^ audi 
as are scanty^ open a field for disinterested zeal ; while luch at 
are ample, reward the labours of the pious and learned ; and 
(as there is nothing incompatible betwixt zeal and opulence, 
or rank) fiirnish suitable provisions for those well-disposed 
sons> in families belonging to the superior classes^ who prefer 
the peaceful vale of religion, to the noisy turbulence of the 
other paths of life. 

An easy ecclesiastical income confers the power of exer^ 
cising extensive benevolence and hospitality : while the scan- 
tier pittances excite an honest desire to obtain that respect, by 
worth and talent, which the inferior clergy have not the gifts 
of fortune to secure. 

If the revenues of the church were exactly equalized, they 
would each he too scanty for the subsistence of individuals who 
derived their sole support from their profession. Thus, if the 
great estates in this country were broken down, and an acre 
given to erery man, no man would have more than an acre. 
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GrantiDg that each living and curacy were made one liundred 
pounds a year by strict equalization (and that is much mor^ 
than the right calculation) -, the order of the clergy would 
quickly fall into disrepute. Persons of education who had 
families to maintain, however desirous they might be of serving, 
God. in the church, would be deterred by reasonable eonsi*. 
derations from entering it. Some few disinterested individuals^ 
it is true, might be found, willing to give their labour for 
what is next to nothing ; and either possessed of independ- 
vooies, or content with poverty. But as they who live at the 
altar, live, in general, together with their dependent families, 
hf the altar (and it is reasonable they should do so), it is pro- 
bat>le that, under such an arrangement, the majority of the 
clerigj would be men, not of education, respectability, and 
rational zeal, but of enthusiastic principles, low birth, coene 
ooanners, and mean acquirements. And, however successful 
tbe ministry of such characters in opposition to an established 
^i^Uxh may sometimes be ; that it would be equally so, in the 
chtiixh opposed, and, as opposed, deserving sdme extraneous 
weight to counterbalance the force and spite of opposition, is 
extremely problematical. Certain it is, that the nature of their 
sQ^^oess would be far less valuable than the prosely tism effected/ 
80^ the piety preserved, by the address of educated men^ 
whose urbanity exemplifies their Christian principles, to the 
calxn reason of their fellow-beings. 

^t is here necessary to observe, that we have in this place 
heen unavoidably led to identify the order of deacons, with the 
holders of stipendiary curacies or small ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. Many stipendiary curates are priests, and many priests 
possess scanty ecclesiastical preferments. The general scope 
of the argument, however, is not afiected by a few necessary 
anomalies. Deacons are for the most part stipendiary cUrates : 
tbeprder-of deacon being the first step in the church, and a 
stipendiary curacy the usual title tt» ordination. 
There is also an analogy betwixt dcacoqs ip reference to 
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priMtfy and carates in reference to beneficed penoM^ wkkh 
rondcrg tlie foiegotng observations applicable to both cases. 

A deacon, by the lawK of our church, does not proooonee 
tho absolution, consecrate the bread and wine, or adminisftic 
the bread. Deacons were, in the primitive church, yoong 
noen waiting at the allar, baptizing, and serving tables. Rn^ 
sons are admitted to deacons' orders at the age of twcntj^ 
three, and to priests' orders, ooe year later $ and this, after a 
new and a stricter examination, relative to their talents and 
Biorals; an ordinance which provides that, during the first year 
of his ecclesiastical life, the minister shall establish the sain- 
taiy habit of weaning himself from secular pursuits ; reUmiioi; 
his academical information $ and establishing a character §ot 
gravity piety, morality, application, and knowledge, whldl ia 
a pledge for his behaviour throughout the whole of his lii 

In regard to ceremonies, we would maintain, on the 
ground c^ expedience, that every church is at liberty to appoint 
its own ceremonies ; there being no express ordinance in Scrip- 
ture, relative to minute ceremonious observances. It is obvious, 
however, that this liberty may be abused ; as it is, undoubtedly, 
by all those who employ gaudy, unmeaning, or multiplied oere-^ 
monies: these tending to draw off attention from that pure and 
spiritual worship which consists of the homage of the heart and 
the regulation Gf the conduct. If man were a pure intelligence, 
uo ceremonies whatever would be either requisite or proper : 
but as he is composed of hody and soul ; and as great part of 
his knowledge comes through the medium of his senses ; some 
accommodation to this compound condition of his nature be- 
comes advbable in prescribing a form for the direction of his 
- public devotions. His attention must be fixed, and his aflfee- 
tlons engaged on the side of religion, by the sc^emn music 
and the modest decorations of a church, and by the grave and 
decent vestments of those who minister in holy things. That 
church, then, moves in the pfoeise line of reason, betwixt the 
total absence of ceremonies> and an extravagant use of them. 
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which prascnbes sach at shall lead attcntioa to QoA, but aot 
arvaat it on themselves ; such as shall appear to be a loeaiisfar 
the better perfbrmanoe of worship and duty, without occupjir** 
iog io much of the eye^ as to be in danger of being regaided 
aa that performance oi worship and of duty itself. 

And of this description are the ceremonies of the Ciunck 
of England. The cross, the ring, and surplicoj, were aM of 
tiieai emblems^ few^ simple, and siguificant; and therefiim 
ought not to have been objected to* We are continually acting 
by signa: the auctioneer knocks down his lo^ and the fiurmer 
^rikes his bargain. 

Among the ceremonies of our churchy we may reckon tii|i 
<*^3bci€s which direct the posturef of staiiding, kneeling, and 
Ltting, during different parts of the service. These attitudes 
with great propriety, adapted to the mentd^ affections^ 
ipeotively supposed to accompany various religions exercises* 
'XThus, we are commanded to kneels while we are imploring 
^SToarSy or giving thanks for those already received*: this ztAn 
'^^aide being habitually regarded by us, in common life, as esLn 
X^ressive of a sense of unworthiness and humili^ ; the seot»« 
which ought to inspire us in these parts of the servicCk 
Uand while praising. God, to signify our cheerfulness, and 
^lie lifting up of our hearts ; and also while professing our ber 
^<ief, to denote our stead^stness in the Christian faith. While 
die word of Grod is read in the lessons, or expounded from the 
pulpit, the congregation »t, in listening to it : because these 
instructions are delivered to themselves primarily, as men ^ not 
having, like the, prayers and praises, an immediate reference to 
sentiments of devotion. It is a maxim in philosophy, that ao 
imitation of the gestures: which naturally accompany an affec- 
tion, of the mind, tends to introduce, or to strengthen, that 
affection. Our devotions are accompanied by the postures pre- 
scribed in the Liturgy, upon the same principle which teaches 
us to stand uncovered in the house of God, that being the cus«« 
tomary outward sign of respect. AH these attitudes, then, 
being, associated in our minds, witlvthe sentiments which either 
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tiature or the habits of life attach to them i \rill> in the hour of 
worship, call op these sentiments in minds where they do nol 
already exist, and confirm them, where they do. 

Another excellence peculiar to our church, consists in it* 
festivals. The Reformation wisely struck out of our calendar 
a multiplicity of saints' days and holy days, as tending to make 
the common people idle ) whereas the same God who com- 
mands men to rest on the seventh day, positively enjoins, jSu% 
days SHALT thou labour. Nevertheless, besides the service of 
Sundays, a few solemn week-days are, in perfect consistence 
with decency and propriety, observed ; such as ChristmaS'day y 
the Efnphany, or day commemorating the &rst extension of 
Christianity to the Grentiles (the benefits of which we all par*, 
take) ; Ash Wednesday, or the first day of Lent, a seasoir of 
solemn preparation for a fit commemoration of our Saviour*v 
sufferings and resurrection ; Good Friday, the day on which 
our Redeemer was crucified ^ as well as the whole of the P^*^ 
sion-week ; Holy Thursday, the day on which our Lord 
ascended into heaven ; and a few other days dedicated txy the 
honour of the Apostles, the Mother, and first friends of oar 
Lbrd. Two of these days are holy above the rest : those 
which commemorate the birth, and the crucifixion of the Sa-» 
viour of the world. 

The other holydays, as well as the service on the Wed-' 
nesdays and Fridays throughout the year, are principally de- 
signed for those, whose easy circumstances, or superannuated 
condition, exempts them from daily labour. They ape de-' 
signed, in a word, for all who can attend them, without tem«« 
poral injury to their families ; and who, if they did not attend, 
would probably be seduced by too much leisure, into some 
^mful or vain way of spending their time. On Ash Wednes-* 
day, and during Passion-week, however, all persons of every 
age and business might, without inconvenience, devote one 
hour to public worship \ returning to their usual occupationsir 
during the remainder of the day. 
. As the festivals of the. church are thus few> sirople>. 
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and proper^ its offices are conformable to decency and rea* 

son. 

For a proof of this assertion, it is onlj necessary to enu- 
merate them. We have a communion service, leading our de- 
motions in that roost sacred rite; with the same sublimity and 
simplicity of language, the same animation and reasonable*' 
ness, the same spirit and understanding in point of matter, 
which pervade the Liturgy. We have an office of baptism ; 
another for amfirmation ; another for the visitation of the sick; 
another for expressing the gratitude of persons recovered from 
cJkildbirth; another for conferring orders on persons who under-* 
t^le the ministry; another for the solemn ceremony of morf 
9^£^e ; and another for burying the dead. The reasonableness 
sach offices is so obvious, as to require no comment : and 
any person will take the trouble to peruse them, he will 
1, that, in language and matter, they are all as excellent 
-impositions as have ever proceeded from the ordinary inspi-^ 
^tions of the Spirit. 

One of those advices which deservedly gave Solomon the 
^ ^roe of wise man, Eccles. v. 2, is. Be not rash with thy 
mth, and let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing before 
; for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth. When 
contrast the majesty of God with our own littleness^ 
^^d his purity with our offences, w'e cannot but acknow- 
ledge that we ought to approach him with awe, and with 
"^^e dread of saying any thing that may be rash, indecent, 
^r irreverent. For this piupose a liturgy or form of 
prayer is the best calculated. The inspired Apostles, indeed, 
^nd early disciples, had less occasion than we have, for forms, 
(although, in the Lord's prayer, they had one which was per- 
^, and which was given as a model for their future devo- 
tions), since their. prayers were dictated to them by a more en- 
larged measure of the Spirit of God. But as soon as Chris- 
tianity had settled itself, this extraordinaiy assistance, which 
had been given to strengthen it against the first opposition 
which it met witb^ being np longer necessary, was witti- 
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drawn : and Christians are ooDj now endowed with Aose oom- — 
mon influences which prompt, aid> and strengthen their own 
•lertions and co-operations. 

In the present situation of the world, then, forms hare the 
idraotage over ej^temporaneoos prayer. Thejr are eqpuQf 
dietated by the Spirit} because the Spirit may inflnence thoie 
who compose them in their studies, as Well as another in the 
moment of offering unpremeditated petitions. A liturgy »• 
forms us, before we repair to the house of worship, what 
prayers are to be ofiered in our name. We hare a pretioiis 
opportunity of studying them; and of either appronri^g of 
their excellence, or (if we dislike them) of resolving to ab^ 
sent ourselves froih the place where they are read. And while 
the minititer is reading them, our attentton is not divided ; we 
have nothing to think of but our devotion. How difibreotly 
situated is a congregation listening to extemporaneous prayer, 
wherein he who is their organ and mouth, may shock his fel- 
low-worshippers, while they are lifted on the wing of adonis 
tion, by vulgar expressions, or ignorant, unlawful, trifling 
iOpplications i and while copamuning with the Almighty in 
their name, make them advance opinions difierent firom those 
they hold $ as w^l as prefer petitions foreign to their wishes or 
principles. 

Whatever beauty and propriety the original composers of 
• liturgy have given it, continue with it on all occasions. All 
who join in it are sure, that neither incapacity, hpr indolence, 
Dor lukewarmness, nor occasional elevation or depression of 
Spirits { neither political biass, nor malignaot passions^ nor want 
of orthodoxy, nor excess of enthnsiasm in their minister, can 
communicate themselves to the supplications which are ofiered 
hi their name and in their behalf $ as may obviously be done 
wherever there is no form of prayer. Now, if liturgies in 
general be thus preferable to extemporaneous prayers, the 
devotional service of the Church of England is the best of ail 
Utorgtes. For sublimity, simplicity, and propriety ,of lap- 
f uag0) for raising the humble, cheering the contrite, soothing 
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the afflicted ; for farnisbiog expressions to sentimenti of divine 
affection^ supplication^ praise^ and thanksgiving; for reason- 
ableness in its progress from exhortation to confession } from 
confession to an offer of absolution to sincere penitence 5 from 
tbence to prayers for divine assistance ; mingled with praise, 
thanksgiving, the reading of the word of God, and solemn pro« 
lions of faith ; for providing petitions for all the exigencies of 
in general, and even for the various temporal wants of in- 
diTidaals ; for propriety in conducting public worship, by sboK 
prayers, responses, and other innocent means, which stimulate 
attCDtion, and prevent devotion from growing weary; the 
liturgy of the Established Church, for all these excellencies, 
stands unrivalled amongst human compositions *. 

* Grant*6 Seitnon on tha Reatonablanaat of the Established 
CiiQrdi. 
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Contents^ 

i. Contradictory Promises and Conduct of James.'r^ 
II. Remark on the Power of dispensing with the Tesj^n 
— ^IIl. The King courts the Dissenters, in order to fa' 
vour the Ca^Ao/tcs.— IV. Court of Ecclesiastical Com' 
mission* — V, Attempts to introduce Catholics into the 
Uftiversities, — ^VI, The Nonconformists see the Designs, 
and reject the Protection of Jiames.-^VII. The Church 
Party call in the Interference of the Prince of Orange. 
^F— Vlir. The Bishops are imprisoned for refusing to 
read the mw Declaration of Indulgence. — IX. The 
Prince of Orange declines to sanction the Su^nsian of 
the Tesf .— X. Universal Odium against the Kingj^n' 
XI. His Abdication and Character.rr-Xll. Acts of 
PaWiamcnf.— XIII. Learned Divines. — 3CIV. M^t 
cellaneous Matters^ 

1685. I. Promises, costing little, and being sk 
convenient mode of conciliating popularity, are: 
often made * in profusion by monarchs, on their 
accession, with small, or soon-forgotten inten- 
tion of performance. James II. promised to, 
protect the Protestant religion ; and (as if ex-, 
ample were not indispensable to protection), on* 
the second Sunday after his accession^ wep^ 
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publicly to mass. He filled -the Parliament with 
men enamoured of the doctrine of passive obe- 
<iience; and sent an agent to Rome to prepare 
tlie re-admission of England within the pale of 
the Catholic church *• To palliate these actions, 
sufficiently indicative of his principles, he re-» 
pcated his assurances of preserving the esta- 
blished government, both ecclesiastical and 
civil: and tlie Parliament, m return, voted him 
^o large a sum, as enabled him to maintain his 
forces, independently of their further assistance. 

Parliament wished the laws against Dis- 
senters to be enforced; but were compelled to 
k^eep silence, since that object could not be at- 
tained without including the Catfcolic body. 
James boldly acquainted them, that he had re- 
tained officers in his army, who were prevented 
from qualifying agreeably to the recent tests. 
Por this speech he was thanked by the House c^ 
Commons ; but opposed by Compton, Bishop of 
London, in the name of the whole episcopal 
"^nch. The ting, foreseeing the evils of such 
opposition, dissolved the Parliament; and du- 
^^^ighis reign that body assembled no more. 

II. By thus dispensing with the tests, in thle 

* The PontifF^ Innocent XI. more prudent than the Md- 
^^ch, reQK)nstrated with him on the impropriety of a mea- 
•^e, impracticable in itself^ and likely to involve him in dlf- 
^culties. Thus, Charles II. had too little zeal, and James too 
^^ch, for an instrument of Romish ambition. 

VOL. III. F 
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case of Catholic officers, James disgusted and 
alienated the church, the strongest support of 
monarchy ; and the army, the means and guardis 
of arbitrary government. Yet this dispensing 
power was vindicated by a variety of precedents, 
and by the opinion of eminent lawyers, chiefly 
of Sir Edward Coke, on the principle of the 
King's possessing a natural right to command 
the services of all kis subjects. But in the ge- 
neral sense of the people, the test was properly 
regarded as the great barrier to secure the Pro^ 
testant religion under a Catholic monarch. 

1686. III. Many members of the Estabiishf- 
ment now ^opened their eyes to a consciousness 
of those evils with which they were threatened, 
and refused to co-operate with the King in his 
arbitrary measures ,* when James, determined to 
be absolute, began to court the Dissenters, 
whom he had hitherto treated with harshness *• 
He encouraged the re-opening of their conven- 
ticles ; and some among them fondly imagined 

^ Baxter was arraigned before Judge Jefieries, for tome 
passages against episcopal power^ in his F^irapbrase on the 
New Testanoient. This wretch assailed his prisoner with the 
most vulgar brutality of abuse. ''Yonder^" said he, " stands 
Titus Oates on the pillory ; and if Mr. Baxter were on the 
other side, I should say that there stood two of the greatest 
rogues in England." The Dissenters now held their religious 
meetings in rooms having trap-doors, holes in the partition, and 
baek passages. They locked their doors, they had vedettes in 
the streets, and, through fear of detection, sang no psaJms* 
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they beheld anew the halcyon days of their pro- 
sperity; but the more judicious, discerning in 
this unwonted favour only a desire to strengthen 
the Popish party, against the church, by an ana- 
logous and embracing toleration, were not de- 
tached by the royal coquetry from their affinity 
with the Established Clergy. In the mean time, 
many divines of the English church, perceiving 
the full danger of Popery ^^ defended the cause 
of Protestantism with much learnipg and elo- 
quence, both in pamphlets and public discourses. 
Among these champions of truth we find the 
respectable names of Tillotson, Patrick, Wake, 
Whitby, Sharp, Atterbury, Williams, Aldrich, 
Burnet, and Fowler; who replied to the cheap 
and mischievous brochures of the Catholics. 
James, at the instigation of his priests, prohi- 
bited the inferior clergy from discussing, in 
their sermons, the controverted points of Po- 
pery. Dr. Sharp was noticed as having in- 
fringed this mandate ; but he was not punished 
at the present juncture. 

IV. In pursuance of the system of hostility 
to the Church, Judge Jefferies proposed a Ve- 
vival of the High Commission Court, under the * 
name of an Ecclesiastical Commission ; but the 
Bishops, with the exception of Carew of Dur- 
ham, and Spratt of Rochester, absented them- 
selves from its meetings. The Bishop of Lon- , 
don was first summoned before this court, for 

¥ 2 
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having refused to pass a censure on Dr. Sharp, 
before his conviction. This divine, on making 
submission, was restored to the exercise of his 
functions; but the Bishop of London remained 
under suspension. 

1687. V. Another scheme of the court 
party, that is, of James, governed by the Queen, 
and by Peters, a privy-counsellor and his con- 
fessor, was to introduce into the Universities 
Jesuits and other Catholics, with the view of 
influencing elections and statutes, and of poi^ 
soning the fountains of education and religion. 
The refusal of Cambridge to admit, without thC; 
oaths. Father Francis, a Benedictine, as a Master 
of Arts, in compliance with the royal mandate 
— ^and the rejection of Farmer, the candidate 
proposed by the King, as the President of Mag- 
dalen College in Oxford— are facts well known 
in the civil histories of the country. Oxford 
had brought this imposition upon its own head, 
by a profession of passive obedience: but though 
Farmer was set aside on account of his infamous 
character, the King succeeded in placing Par- 
ker, another creature of his own, in the vacant 
dignity. . 

VL James still continued courting the Non- 
conformists, to concur with him in abolishing 
the penal laws and test *. On the other hand, 

* Towards the Quakers, at least, another reason has been 
assigned for James's friendship and protection; namdy, bis 
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with the same view of introducing Popery, he 
was holding correspondence with the Apostolic 
chair. But Innocent continued to disapprove 
of his wild measures, and only, sent a nuncio 
into England, who appointed four Vicars Apo- 
stolical, and dispersed a few pastoral letters. 
Although to correspond with the Pope had been 
made treason by Act of Parliament, James gave 
this nuncio a public reception at Windsor. 
While he thus, in various ways, exposed the 
hollowness of his professed liberality, Baxter 
and others of the more sensible Nonconformists, 
desirous as they were of the free exercise of 
their religion, apprehended the consequences of 
admitting Papists to the same privilege; and 
agreed that the King had no right to dispense 
with penal statutes by his simple prerogative. 

1688. VII. Exasperated by so many acts of 
tyranny and folly, and justly alarmed for ,the 
downfal of religion and liberty, the leading 
members of the Church concerted measures with 
the Prince of Orange, for the exertion of his 
influence in obstructing the advancement of 
Popery, and for preventing the Dissenters from 



personal attachment towards William Penn; who, though, 
from his correspondence with Tillotson, he was certainly no 
Catholic in disguise, as some have reported, as certainly went 
to Holland to persuade the Prince of Orange to fall in with^ 
the measures of James, in favour of that body.. 

F 3 
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coalescing with the court party. The King, ir* 
ritated by the success of this scheme, and by 
the failure of his own design for gaining over 
the Nonconformists, now became still more 
,^iolent from opposition, and by thus persisting 
in his infatuated councils, accelerated the period 
of his ruin *. 

VI I L A new declaration in favour of liberty 
of conscience, promised larger indulgences to the 
Papists than the former had allowed : but when 
an order was issued for its being read in all parish 
churches, the leading clergy, and indeed the 
whole body, excepting 200, were determined to 
refuse compliance. It was promulgated in only 
seven of the London churches. A respectful 
petition, signed by the Primate and six Bijshops, 
was presented to the King ; professing no want 
of reverence for His Majesty's authority, or of 
inclination to favour the toleration of Dissenters, 
when determined on in Parliament and Convo- 

♦ James attempted to convert the Princess of Orange to the 
Catholic faith ; but she replied very sensibly^ that it had never 
been fully settled where infallibility lay, whether in a Pope or 
in a Council ; that she would take her faith on evidence^ and 
not from dictation ; and that St. Paul encouraged this resolution^ 
by desiring those whom he addressed, to '* judge what he said.** 
The Monarch likewise essayed to proselytize tlie Prince, his 
son-in-law. So vain is it to trust, that a Catholic, who is quite' 
in earnest, deeming all creeds but his own to be out of the pale ; 
of salvation, can abide by bis promise of not attempting the 
conversion of others. 
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cation ; but signifying objections to the reading ^ 
of the declaration, on the ground of the ille- 
gality of the dispensing power. On receiving 
this paper, the King exclaimed ii} rage, that 
they should feel what it was to disobey his 
mandates : and they retired from his presence, 
meekly, but resolutely, replying, " The Lord*s 
will be done.'* These confessors, whose names it 
would be unpardonable to omit, were Bancroft, 
Kenn, Lake,^ Turner, Lloyd, White, and Trelaw- 
ney. They were sent to the Tower amidst the 
mingled cheers and lamentations of all orders of 
-the people, who covered the banks of the river 
as they were carried along, imploring their bless- 
ing, and congratulating them upon the triumph 
of principle. Soon after, to the inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction of the nation at large, these resolute 
divines Were acquitted on being brought to 
trial. But not even this award of the law, and 
expression of the public sentiment, could bend 
the obstinacy, or dispel the infatuation of James. 
Too tyrannical in temper, too devoted to his 
Queen, too closely hemmed in by Jesuits, he 
altered not his conduct, nor would provide in 
'time for his preservation. 

IX. James earnestly wished to receive the 
sanction of the Prince of Orange, to his mea- 
sures for suspending the test; but he could 
only obtain from that prudent expectant of the 
throne the "following remarkable answer: the 

F 4 
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more remarkable^ since it controverts the notable 
doctrine of modern politics, that every man is 
persecuted who is excluded from public offices: 
" The prince and Princess give heartily their 
Consent for repealing legally all the penal sta- 
tutes ; as well those which have been enacted 
against the Catholics, as against the Protestant 
Nonconformists : yet the Test ought not to be 
considered as a penalty inflicted on the pro- 
fessors of any religion, but as a security pron 
vided for the established worship ; and it is na 
punishment on men to be excluded from offices, 
and to live peaceably on their own revenues oi: 
industry *." 

X. Forgetful of their differences, all parties, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, were now united 
in opposition to their Monarch. With the 
Whigs, he was an object of hatred as an arbi- 
trary sovereign ; with the Tories, as he had for-^ 
gotten their services and loyalty; with the 
High-churchmen, as he was overthrowing the 
religion established in England ; and with the 
Nonconformists, as Popery was an abomination, 
in their eyesf. 

Though apprised of this prevailing odium,^ 
James enjoyed his dream of infatuation, till 
certified that the Prince of Orange, invited by 
the general voice of the nation, was preparing 

■ 

* Hume. 

f Sancroft^ indeed^ in a pastoral letter^ advised his clergy tq^ 
correspond with the Dissenters* 
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« 
to invade his dominions. His confidence now 

forsook him, and in the countenances of his 
few adherents, he observed only the gloomy- 
image of his own dismay. It was hastily re- 
solved, that the ecclesiastical commission and 
dispensing power should be annulled; the 
Bishop of London and the Fellows of Magda^ 
lene College restored; licenses to Popish school- 
masters recalled ; and the four Apostolical Vicars 
deprived of their authority : that the vacant 
sees should be filled ; the city charter restored ; 
and a free parliament summoned, which might 
settle the English church agreeably to the Act 
of Uniformity. These concessions, however, 
came too late. The Magdalene Fellows were, 
indeed, restored : but a report having reached 
London, that the invading fleet was dispersed, 
the act for their restoration was recalled. This 
insincerity secured the ruin of the King. Wil- 
liam now arriving, published a declaration, enu- 
merating the existing abuses, and promising 
protection to the constitution in church and 
state, with toleration to all dissenters from the 
established faith. This instrument was rein-r 
forced by a short paper, on the designs of the 
Prince's arrival, drawn up by Bishop Burnet. 

XL The reign of James the Second thus 
drew to a close. His counsellors, his army, his 
family, deserted him : and he withdrew into 
Franc?, leaving a note upon his table, declaring, 
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that though he was about to search for foreign 
aid, he would never use it in overthrowing the 
laws or the established religion of his country. 
Whether this declaration were 'sincere, or not, 
his short reign affords a warning, how dangerous 
it is to permit a prince infected with Popbh 
superstitions, to sway the English sceptre. 

James had been early accustomed to the des- 
potism of naval command ; and it was probably 
this arbitrary dominion which inspired him with 
so sovereign a contempt for the opinions and 
the religious feelings of his subjects. 

Nothing could exceed the iniutuation of this- 
inflexible bigot : the Catholics, whom he sought 
to establish, were not one hundredth part of the 
people ; and the Dissenters, whom he courted, 
scarcely a twentieth. 

The throne was now declared, in a conven- 
tion of the English people, to be abdicated ; 
and the Prince of Orange, with his wife Mary, 
were raised to the vacant seat. ^ This event con- 
stitutes the glorious era of the Revolution; when 
the civil and ecclesiastical constitutions of these 
realms were both placed on a better and more 
liberal foundation. 

XI L By a solitary Act of Parliament, re- 
lating to spiritual matters, passed during the 
sovereignty of James, it was appointed that 
, **^ each. brother and sister should inlierit equally, 
• when a brother died intestate without wife or 
child.' 
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XIII. Humphrey Prideaux is the only 
English divine deserving of particular notice, 
under this brief reign. We pass by, however, 
bis works in nffiscellaneous learning : The Life 
of Mahomet, The History of Appropriations, 
and The Right of Tythes, are now only occa- 
sionally referred to : but his opus maximum, 
The Connections of the Old and New Testaments 
with History J Jewish and profane, is a valuable 
and standard production, well deserving a place 
in the libr^y of every clergyman. 

XIV. All the ecclesiastical supremacy en- 
joyed by the Pope, was conceived to have de- 
volved by the Reformation on the King : and 
though the last parliament of Charles the First, 
by preventing the sovereign, or convocation, 
from making canons without consent of the 
Legislature, had somewhat abridged this power, 
it was still formidably great. The suspending 
privilege, in regard to the Test, was yet main- 
tained by the best lawyers. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed on the Dissenters as a poli- 
tical body, the praise must not be withheld 
from them of having been, generallyj sound in 
doctrine, severe in morals, constant in suflfer- 
in^, careful in the education of their children, 
and anxious for preserving an able and zealous 
body of ministers. 
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I. Battle of the Boyne, and Reduction of the Irish Ca" 
thalics. — II. State of Parties : Passive Obedience and 
Non-resistance. — III. Temper of the Bishops and Clergy 
in taking the Oath of Allegiance. — ^IV. Nonjurors : 
New Bishops; Tillotsonf Primate: High and Low 
Church. — ^V. jpm of Comprehension and Synod for 
altering the Liturgy ^ both rendered aAoftit^e.— *VI* 
Toleration Act. — ^VII. Arguments respecting Non^ 
resistance. — ^VIIL Character of Tillotson: Tennison* 
Primate. — ^IX. Trial of Bishop Watson for Simony. 
— X. Burnet assailed by the Tories.'^^X.h Deaths of 
James II. and WilMamj-r^XlI. Acts of Parliament. 
-I— XIII. Learned Divines. — XIV. Miscellaneous 
Matters : Society for propagating Christianity in fo,^ 
reign Parts., 

1689. I. In th^ French war which followed 
the Revolution, Louis XIV. supplied James, the 
British ^x-king, with a fleet fox the invasion of 
Ireland, The people of that Catholic island re- 
ceived him with submission, excepting only 
the city of Londonderry ; but William defeated 
the disturber of his reign on the banks of the 
Boync, and compelled him to withdraw a se- 
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^^ud time to France, At the same juncture, the 

defeat of his friends at Killicrankie, conspired 

towards the total ruin of his cause. Soon after, 

the Irish rebels were entirely reduced : and by 

the treaty of Limerick, the Catholics were re- 

;^ored to the same rights and privileges as they 

had enjoyed under Charles 11. ; while 14,000 of 

the determined adherents to the cause of James 

were permitted to transport themselves to the 

Continent. 

II. An abhorrence of republican principles 
had conducted many among the Bishops, and 
others of the High Church party, to the wild 
and extravagant doctrines of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, which, if received, would 
afford free encouragement to every tyrannical 
monarch to trample in security on the liberties 
of a people. Through adherence to these prin- 
ciples, and to the pride of consistency^ only 
two prelates, Compton and Trelawney, united 
in the vote declaratory of James's abdication. 
Such, however, is the disposition of man to 
acquiesce in measures once established, that in 
the Convention Parliament, which met in Ja- 
nuary 1689, the Episcopal Bench appeared tole- 
rably full, eight only having absented them- 
selves. 

III. To accommodate the tender consciences 
of the High Church party, the terms of the oath 
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of fealty were changed, from " true and lawfut 
king/*, into " bearing true faith and allegiance:*' 
but even in taking the oath thus softened, it 
was found that many of their body made pro- 
testations of allegiance to the Prince of Orange, 
only as present possessor of the throne ; still 
regarding the expatriated monarch as the right- 
ful owner. Thus certain ecclesiastics retained 
^ their benefices by making a nice distinction 
between submission and allegiance, befween a 
king de jure and de facto : a mental reserva- 
tion dictated by base interest ; the subtlety of a 
loose conscience, which, if once admitted to be 
right, would lead to the disregard or destroy 
the obligation of any oath however solemn. 

IV. More highly to be commended were 
those prelates, who, in suffering the sentence 
of deposition, however mistaken may have been 
their principle, afforded at least a proof of their 
sincerity. These were Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with seven Bishops of his pro- 
vince: namely; Lloyd of Norwich, Frampton 
of Gloucester, Thomas of Worcester, Turner 
of Ely, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Lake of Chi- 
chester, and White of Peterborough. It is to 
be observed, that the last four had, in the late 
reign, been sent to the Tower ; men to be re- 
spected even in their errors,' since not even a 

* Burnet's History of his own Times, ?oL }» p. 6 — 1 1 . 
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sense of injury could persuade them to renpunce 
wbat they falsely deemed their duty of alle- 
giance: The scruples of these eight recusant 
BishopSy all men eminent for piety and learning, 
being found insunnoun table, they were deposed 
from their respective sees ; and Tillotson, Moore, 
Patrick, Kidder, Fowler, Cumberland, Beveridge, 
andGrove, not, certainly, inferior ornaments of the 
hierarchy, were installed in the vacant dignities \ 
A separate episcopal church, differing in regard 
to a few points of almost immaterial doctrine 
and form, was founded by the prelates and 
clergy thus deprived : and as each new congrc- 
tion quickly obtains a distinctive name, they 
were denominated Nonjurors, from their refu- 
sal to take' the oath of allegiance. It is a mis- 
take, however (into which Mosheim has fallen), 
to ascribe to them exclusively the title of High 
Church; since that appellation, implying an 
exalted notion of the authority^ prerogative, 
and jurisdiction of the Church, belonged, and 
yet belongs, to many who never disputed the 
measures adopted by Parliament at jhe Revblu- 

* Beveridge was promoted to the see of Bath and Wells; 
Fowler, to Gloucester ; Cumberland, to Peterborough ; Moore, 
to Norwich $ Grove, to Chichester j and Patrick, to Ely. 
These men, together with TiUotson, the Primate, were not 
appointed through court favour, but drawn from unambitious 
retirement, and selected for their emhient learning, wisdom, 
piety, virtue, and moderation. 
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tion. Neither is it correct to assert that thc^ 
Low Church were those eminently distin-— 
guished by charity and moderation towards 
Dissenters. The true distinction between High 
and Low Church, relates to the indispensable- 
ness of regular powers towards the discharge of 
ecclesiastical functions, as well as towards the 
formation of a constituent part of Christ's vi- 
sible church on earth. 

The deprived nonjuring Bishops and their ad« 
herents maintained, that the Church was inde- 
pendent on the King and Parliament; subject 
tO; the authority of God alone, and empowered 
to govern itself by its own laws; that the sen- 
tence of their deposition was consequently un- 
just and invalid; and that a prelate could 
only be deprived by the act of an ecclesiastical 
council. These arguments found an able sup- 
porter in Henry Dodwell, who led the way to 
other champions, and whose abilities increased 
the numbers of the nonjuring dissentients. Dod- 
well had himself lost his Camdenian professor- 
ship in Oxford, for refusal of the oath of alle- 
giance to William and Mary; and thus wrote 
with a zeal which had given proofs of its sin- 
cerity. His " Cautionary Discourse of Schism'* 
was answered by Dr. Hody, in a treatise iu- 
titled, " The Unreasonableness of a Separatiou 
from the new Bishops." These two first dartft 
being thus discharged^ there afterwards ap- 
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t^eared in succession, agreeably to the established 
^^I'ms and pertinacious shuttlecock spirit of con^ 
^^oversy, the Vindication, and the Reply to the 
^indication ; and the Defence of the Vindica- 
tion, and the Reply to the Defence. In the 
niean time other disputants started up on both 
sides, and the action became general. That 
part of the question which respected the Non- 
jurors has died away with the expatriated and 
€xtii\guisfaed family: but the controversy a^ 
to the precise nature and authority of the vi- 
sible Church, still divides the members of the 
ecclesiastical establishment. 

That the High Church principles held at tl:^^ 
.fjeripd of tlie Revolution, materially differed 
from the sentiments which distinguish High 
4aid InQW Church at the present day, an uucom** 
mented statement of them will sufficiently ma- 
nifest. The Nonjurors held the doctrine of 
. passive obedience ; maintaining that no provo- 
. cation or pretext whatsoever can justify or le- 
galize resistance to the sovereign. They con- 
. ceived the hereditary succession to the throne 
. to be of divine institution, and therefore on 'no 
account to be interrupted, suspended, or ian- 
nulled. They held that the Church, especially 
in matters of a religious nature, is subject to the 
jurisdiction of God alone, and not of the civil 
ipagistrate : that conseiqu^ntly Sancroft and 
the other deprived fiishops, continuedi under 

VOfc. III. Q 
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deposition, " true Bishops" to the day of their 
death ; that they were the lawful proprietors of 
their sees, in which those substituted were 
usurpers, rebels against the state, and schisma- 
tics in the Church; that their adherents were 
likewise chargeable with rebellion and schism ; 
and, finally, that this schism, which rends the 
Church in pieces, was a sin against the unity of 
the body of Christ ; to be visited with severity 
on all who would not return sincerely to the 
bosom of the Church from which they had dis- 
severed themselves *. 

V. As a provision for the prelates and clergy 
impoverished by deprivation, the King was in* 
• vested with a power of reserving a certain por« 
tion from the incomes of any twelve benefices 
he might select for the purpose. Williatn, 
anxious to conciliate the Dissenters, endea- 
voured to abolish the sacramental test ; but the 
Bill of Comprehension^ which included a dis- 
pensation from kneeling at the sacrament, en- 
countering various obstacles, fell to the ground. 

Tillotson and Burnet (the latter created Bi- 
shop of Sarum f) admonished the King pn ^is 

* Whiiton*! Memoin of hii Life and Writings, ?ol^ i. 
p«90« Hiclcei*! Memoirs of Kettlewell. Masson, Hist Critique 
iU la lUpub. del Lettres, torn. xiii. p. 298. 

f Bancroft had refused to consecrate Burnet; but featfol of 
incurring a premunirej granted a commission for that purpose 
to the Bifbop of London. 



failure^ to submit the business of comprehension 
to b synod /of divines, as being the method at 
<mce the m6st acceptable to' the clergy, and the 
best calculated to silence the Popish objectors, 
who sneered iat a religion established by Acts 
of Parliament. Thirty divines (among whom 
we fifld the names of Tillotsou, Tennison, Pa- 
ttitk^ Burnet^ StiUingfleet, and Kidder) were 
acoordmgly directed to prepare such alterations 
at they should judge expedient in the Liturgy 
and Canons, with proposals for reformation in 
ecclesiastical courts, and in other matters re* 
lative to the Church ; all which were first to 
lie submitted to Convocation, and afterwards 
ieconsidered in Parliament*. After four divines 
of ^is committee had withdrawn in dissatisfac* 
tfen, the reinainder proposed that canonical les- 
sotis should be read in churches instead of the 
iVpocryphal bookd, and the Athauasian Creed 
left at the option of the officiating minister; 
ihnt'.new Collects f, more glowing in devotion^ 
iiihould be drawn up, and a new version of the 
Psalms prepared ; that the chanting in cathe- 
dnis should he discontinued, and legendary 



* Nidx>lli*s Apporattis, p. 95. Calaix}y*i Abridgment^ 
TdL L p. 453. 

f TillotsoD, Stillingfleetj, Patrick, and Barnet, had pre- 
pared these Collects 3 Kidder made a new version of the 
^jjftfalter; and Tennison tabsdtuted xtew words for eipressioos 
•okgected to 10 the l4tor{j% 

©2 
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saints expunged from the calendar; that ther 
cross in baptism, the surplice, and the pasture 
of kneeling at the sacrament, should not ior 
future be insisted on ; that the word Minister 
should be introduced in the place of Priest ; that 
fasts in Lent should not consist in abstinence^ 
from meats; and that sponsors in baptism 
should not be held essential. They submitted,r 
that 'reordination, where presbyters had im- 
posed hands, should be conditional; and pro-. 
nounced the damnatory clause in the Athaua-. 
sian Creed to be applicable only to those who 
denied the substance of the Christian religion. 
Among these proposed changes, a few mighf 
perhaps be expedient ; others were useless ; and 
many highly objectionabler But the Tories sq 
Ar succeeded in alarming the public mind, thi|t 
little could be expected from Convocation by 
the schemers of this conciliatory plan. No 
disposition being manifested by that body to 
innovate in the forms of the Church, of to,nie«( 
the Nonconformists with concessions, ^' th^ 
King,** says Neale, " seeing they would do no 
good, prevented them from doing mischief^ by 
prorogations for a course of ten years." He adds, 
in his old way, that the Bill />f Comprehension 
would have brought over three fourths of the 
I)is$tenters. 

We cannot regret that the scheme proved 
thdi abortive ; for, however desirable compror 
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"hension may be held, it is not to be purchased 
by the sacrifice of important points. A church 
having a discipline varying with its parishes, or 
yielding to each idle, capricious objection of 
Dissenters, in the vain hope of conciliating 

* those who would regard each concession as an 

-acknowledgment of weakness and a symptom of 
fear, on which they might rise to fresh en- 
croachdients and demands, could have neither 

•harmony nor stability. No man could tell for 
two days together, or in two parts of the same 
country, what was the precise belief and disci- 
pline of his church. If points of difference be 
essential, they ought on no account to be con- 
ceded : and if otherwise, the Dissenters oughti 
as good subjects, to conform. As to kneeling 
at the sacrament and the cross in baptism, they 
Were then, as formerly, mere pretences; and 
they would perhaps have been granted, had any 
Teal good been foreseen from such concession ♦. 
VI. Foiled in this attempt, William was ne- 

* One cause of the failure of this Bill of Comprebensioa 
was the temporizing conduct of many among the clergy, who 
'silently permitted the six months allowed for taking the oaths 
to pass by, and thus retained their livings 5 for it was feared, 
that the Nonjurors might increase their party wirh these ma]« 
contents, jby professing a friendship to the old Liturgy in op- 
position to the ne\^one. 

The King was willing to remove the sacramental test, in 
regard to eligibility to offices of trust, as far as related to Di^- 
centers ; but be continued resolute in the exclusion of Pspistt, 

G 3 
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vertheless successful in his endeavours to re-^ 
lieve Dissenters from the operation of the A<^t 
of Uniformity, and other laws passed under the 
Stewart dynasty, ^vhicb was effected by the 
celebrated Toleration Act. By this bill, no 
penal laws for punishing absence from the 
church could operate against Dissenters, pro- 
Tided t^ey took the oaths to government, sub- 
scribed the doctrinal articles of the Chureh, 
worshipped with open doors, and paid tithes, 
lyith other paroqliial duties. They werp farther 
permitted to serve parish offices by deputy*. 
This Act was extended to , Anabaptists apd 
Quakers, who were simply required to profess 
belief in the Trinity and the Holy Scriptures. 
Even Catholics, though not mentioned, . reaped 
in this Act the benefit of William's tolerant 
•disposition f. The Sociuians were alone ex* 
eluded. This Act has enabled Nonconformists 
to worship God unmolested, agreeably to dicir 
several views ; but it has generated or encou- 
raged that endless variety of religious sects, and 

♦ Vide Keale, voLiv. Appendix. 6umet*i Oiyn Tifliee^ 
vd. ii. p. 23. 

f '* The King/' says Burnet, vol. iii. p. l6, *' advised 
gentleness towards the Papists, lest tbey shpuld stir up a new 
league; nor could he protect ilie Protestants ip Germany^ Sec. 
if he did not cover from seventies the Catholics at hoa)<». Thus 
Uie Papists siecretlj enjojed the bene^ts of the Toleratkm 
Act. 

3 
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those capricious subdivisions of opinion in matters 
of faith, which' have converted England into a 
religious fiabel, and, by furnishing an occasion^ 
of sarcastic xeproach, form no slight obstacle 
to the advance of the reformed doctrines in C^-^ 
tholic countries. 

The benefits of the Act of Toleration were, 
extended to the Church of Scotland, which was. 
permitted to follow the ecclesiastical disciplii^e. 
of Geneva; being thus exempted from episco-' 
pal jurisdiction, and from the forms of wor- 
ship prescribed by the English Liturgy. The 
Corporation and Test Acts, having been omit* 
ted in the Bill, remain still in force. 

VII. 1691. While William was thus endea- 
vouring to reconcile religious differences, the ' 
£x-bishops continued, in many angry publica- 
tions, to maintain the doctrine of non*resistance, 
expecting to be hailed with the same acclamations 
which had crowned their conscientious suffer- 
ings during the late reign. They were answered by 
their successors in the prelacy ; who endeavoured 
to turn their own doctrine against themselves, by 
affirming that the duty of ** subjection to the 
powers that be," enjoined the taking of oaths to 
the new government But it was ably replied, 
that this principle would extend to the renun^ 
ciation of all oaths of submission, and to conti- 
nual acknowledgment of tiie last among twen^ 
usurpers ; Jike the spaniel who would follow the 

g4 
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murderer of his master. This acrimony wa»- 
particularly retorted against Sherlock, who had 
been formerly one of the bitterest enemies of*- 
the Revolution, but had taken the oaths on the 
accession of William. As the chief aim oF 
these attacks made by the Nonjuring party,, was- 
to depreciate and discredit the existing govern* 
ment, a proclamation was issued, enjoining ma* 
gistrates to apprehend all who should dissemi* 
nate sedition, whether by their writings or did* 
courses. Thus, as often happens, was the via*' 
leuce of opposition converted into the tyranny 
of power; and the friends of the Revolution 
opposed those principles on which they had' 
acted, and those measures which had brought 
their scheme to perfection. 
• VIII. 1694:. It was desirable, on the depri-' 
vation of Sancroft, that so important a station 
as the Primacy should be occupied by a man of 
moderate views; and Tillotson was prevailed on, 
though with some difficulty, to accept an office, 
which he foresaw would greatly disquiet the 
tranquillity of his declining years. But though 
well adapted by his mildness to heal the preva- 
lent dissensions in religion, the High Tory 
party, asserting the invalidity of parliamentary 
deprivation, regarded him in the light of an 
usurper. This opposition preyed deeply on his 
spirits, and the short space of two years re^ 
leased him from hi^ disquietudes. 
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So much was Tillotson impoverished by his 
"bounties and charities, that his debts, when he 
died, could only be discharged by the remission 
ct his first-fruits: while a pension from the 
King was found necessary for the subsistence of 
his widow. His vacated chair was well sup- 
plied by Dr. Tennison, whose similarity of cha- 
racter had long been publicly acknowledged. 

IX. 1«99. Watson, Bishop of St. David's, 
having been accused of simoniacal practices, in 
paying a valuable consideration for his prefer- 
ment, and disposing of ecclesiastical bieneficeai, 
wa^ tried before the Primate, and six other 
Bishops, by whom he was convicted and de- 
prived. He now pleaded his privilege, which 
at first he had waved, and thus brought his 
eause before the House of Lords ; but that body 
refused to acknowledge him as a peer; alleg- 
ing that he had forfeited his dignity by his de- 
privation. His next appeal was to the Court of 
Delegates, who confirmed the sentence of the 
Archbishop. The cause was now espousied by 
the Jacobite party, to which he belonged. They 
took exception against the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop, who, they affirmed, could not sit 
in judgment on a Bishop, save only in a synod 
composed of all the bishops in his province. 
On the other hand, it waa shown, that from the 
ninth century, both Popes and Princes had 
placed this authority in the hands of the Arch- 
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bishop; and that, at the Reformation, this 
power had been, confirmed. In this manner 
does a question of pure right and wrong become 
involved in party contests ; and it was perhaps 
more owing to the worthless character of Wat- 
son, incapable of defence or gloss, than to ac-- 
quiescence in the justice of these arguments, 
that his friends silently dropped the dispute. 

X. With a view to mortify Williami the 
Tories next assailed Bishop Burnet; whom they 
represented as an improper tutor for the Duke 
of Gloucester ; not only as being a Scotsman^ 
but likewise as author of that Pastoral Letter iu 
"which he had asserted that William had a right 
to the crown by conquest. The motion, how-> 
ever, for his dismissal was rejected. It ap* 
peared that this prelate had acted with the 
strictest integrity; having at first declined the 
trust; then ofiered to resign his bishoprip as 
incompatible with it ; and at length insisted on 
his pupil's residing all the summer within the 
diocese of Sarum ; while he added to his private 
charities the whole income of his office as pre* 
ceptor. Such was Burpet ; such the man cha- 
racterized by Smollett as a prelate of some 
parts and great industry, inquisitive, meddlings 
vain, and credulous. In the case of Sir John 
Fenwick, however, in 1696, he delivered senti-^^ 
ipents contradictory to his former maxims of 
li))erty. 



kii.-' 
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XL James II. died A. D. 1700, Louis pro- 
mising that his son should be appointed heir to 
all the British dominions. The expiring parent 
is said to have raised himself in his bed, to thank 
his royal benefactor. The young Prince was 
proclaimed King of Britain and Ireland ; au 
honour, which only served to unite the discord* 
ant parties in determined opposition to his 
claims. William, A. D. 1702, followed the 
prince whom he had dispossessed, to their com* 
jiion mansion. 

Xil. Acts of Parliament were passed in this 
reign, to admi^ instead of an oath, the solemn a& 
firmation of the Quakers ; to effect the more eaigr 
recovery of small tithes ; and to prevent mar- 
riages without banns or license. Benefices ia 
the gift of Papists, were placed in the patronage 
of the Universities ; -those in the south being 
assigned to Oxford, and those in the north to 
Cambridge. Ministers flying from the disturbed 
state of Ireland, were rendered capable of hold- 
iBg any English living, without forfeiting their 
former preferments; oh conditioiji however, 
that, in the ^vent of their restoration to tlieir 
first benefice, that in England should be for- 
feited. 

XIIL The reign of William III. is remark- 
ahle for the deaths of two eminent divines, 
CuDwoRTH and STiu:jNGFi.EET. Gudwortb, pro- 
fessor of liebrew in Caml^ridge^ has left behind 
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him several minor publications : oh the Sacra- 
ment, as a Feast upon a Sacrifice; on Liberty 
and Necessity ; and on Daniel's Seventy Weeks. 
His famous work, " The true intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe,*' was written in refutation 
of Hobbes's position, that the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong is only perceived by 
considering, that what l>enefits society, must be 
indirectly of service to ourselves; and that the 
laws of the magistrate are the ultimate standards 
of morality. In the Intellectual System, it is 
contended that there is an immutable distinc- 
tion betwixt right and wrong, a^ betwixt truth 
and falsehood ; and that reason is equally thie 
umpire in both cases. Hutchinson afterwards 
referred the origin of our moral ideas to a par- 
ticular perception, which he termed the moral 
sense. 

Stillingfleet's first work was the Origines Sa- 
cra; or, A rational Account of the Grounds of 
natural and revealed Religion ; in which he ex- 
hibited great depth of erudition and power of 
argument. • This admirable production, pub- 
lished in 1662, obtained for the author so much 
esteem in the learned world, that when a reply 
appeared, in the year following, to Laud's work 
against Fislier the Jesuit, he was appointed to 
answer it, a task which he ably performed. He 
soon obtained various preferments in London 
and Canterbury, and on being made Dean of 
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St. Paul's, engaged in several controversies with 
the Deists, Socinians, Papists, and Dissenters.; 
But a life passed in the boiling water of contron 
versy, is far from being a life of comfort. Af- 
terwards, when Bishop of Worcester, Stillingr 
fleet proposed objections to several positions in 
the celebrated Essay of Locke; and was replied 
to by that metaphysician in a vein of irony, 
which is reported to have hastened his end, 
\699' His epitaph in Worcester Cathedral is 
written by Bentlk^, who was at that time his 
chaplain. 

Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester, as though h« 
loved to ride on the billow that hath scarce subr 

« 

sided after the storm, distinguished his zeal at 
this period by several excellent tracts against 
Popery. In answer to Blondell's Treatis^ 
against Episcopacy, he likewise wrote a History 
joI^ the primitive Government of the Churches 
established in England and Ireland ; in which 
the story of an ancient Scottish church, found- 
ed without episcopacy by monks called Cuidees 
in the second or third century, is proved to be 
fabulous. Bishop Burnet represents Lloyd as p. 

learned classical scholar, an historian, and a 

• 

chronologist ; yet carrying a concordance of 
tlie Scriptures in his mind, and never neglectful 
of his pastoral care *. The chief materials, and 
the last polish of the History of the Reforiiia- 

tioni were confessedly supplied by this prelate. 

■" • ■ • 

* Owa Times, toI. i. p. 7,65. 
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BuBNET, a Scotsman, deeply versed in ere- 
branch of theology, diligent as a parish prie 
assailing the lukewarmness of the .Scotti»^S^ 
Bishops, and eminent as Professor of Divini 
in Glasgow, was afterwards conspicuous as 
active English prelate, and learned ecclesiastic 
writer. His Hisiory of t fie Reformation is a 
luable mine of intelligence, and received ths- 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. Bum 
hady in 1676, refused the. bishopric of Chiche 
ter^ tendered on condition of his coming e 
tirely into the royal interest. Many anecdot^^^ 
ievince the genuine disinterestedness of his chr^^^ 
racter. His History of his atvn Times exhibitr' — 
minute and faithful details ; but the styl^ E -^ 
awkward, and his accumulations of indiscriL 
xninate incident are unreadably heavy. Th 
leaning of Burnet to the Low Church party i 
as manifest as Heylin's contrary bias. The Ac- 
count of Rochester* is an interesting and use- 
ful example of the conversion of an infidel to 
belief, and of a profligate to decency. 

Burnet, in politics, had a considerable share in. 
the Revolution ; and his latter History might well 
have been preceded by the motto Quorum pars' 
magna fui. His Pastoral Care is an excellent 
rule for the duties of a parish priest, and was 

* Rochester's Life, b^ Burnet, says Johnson^ the critic ougbt 
to read for its elegance^ the philosopher for its argumtnts, 
and the saint for its pietj. 
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Tuilly realized by himself, both in his capacitSetf 

o^* private minister and of Bisho)>. Hit 

OTr^atise on the Thirty -mne uirticks nearly, cx- 

feuiusts the subject. In his illustration of the 

17thy he has unfolded the whole strength of the 

d^alvinist and Arminian controversy, without 

mlMbliniiig to either side. He died in the year 

1714. 

The History of his own Times was assailed 
Pope and Swift; 

Yet Bamet*8 page may lasting glory hope, 
Howe'er iosolted by the ftpleen of Pope : 
Though his rough language haste and warmth denote. 
With ardent honesty of soul he wrote. 
The critic censures on his work may shower ; 
Like &ith, his freedom has a saving power. 

Locke, who flourished in this reign, deserves 
a place among its constellation of divines, by 
Teason of his Letters on Toleration^ and his 
^Reasonableness of Christianity. Toland and some 
tTiiitarians availed themselves of several passages 
.1^ his Essay on the Human Understanding, to 
assert that Christianity contained nothing above 
^viman comprehension. This circumstance in- 
duced Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, in his 
defence of the Trinity, to assail some passages 
1^ the Essay, as subverting the fundamental 
principles of the Christian faith; an attack 
"^'hich occasioned a controversy that only termi- 
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Bated with th^t Prelate's death, tvhich, as has 
just been said, it is believed to have hastened. 

Bishop Kenn is chiefly known as the author 
of the Morning and Evening Hymns^ still sung 
in all our churches. He used to travel with Ins 
' shrowd in his portmanteau. He wrote an £x-» 
position of the Church Catechism, and Praywa 
for the use of Winchester College. 

Of Baxter we have already unfolded the cha* 
racter, and mentioned many of the writings. Hia 
Call to the Unconverted is his best-known work, 
among all the 145 Treatises which he published. 
Of this, 20,000 were sold in one year; and it 
was translated into all the European languages. 
His " Saints^ everlasting Rest'* has diminished 
in popularity. Baxterianism is a medium be- 
tween the Calvinistic and Arminian systems, 
asserting some to be absolutely elected, and 
the rest left free in their choice. 

Chandler, another eminent Dissenter, wrote 
a Vindication of the Christim Religion, and 
entered deeply into the controversy on the Test 
and Subscriptions. Flavel, also a devout Non- 
conformist, lives in his Husbandry and Nam-' 
gation spiritualized. 

The Sermons of Archbishop Tillotson vrtie 
long regarded as models of pulpit oratory, pure 
language, vigorous thought, and happy simpli- 
city ; a praise to which both Addison and 
Dryden subscribed. But Melmoth, in his Fitz- 
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pabome's Letters, detracts from these eulogies, 
by styling his words ill-chosen, his periods in-^ 
harmonious, and his metaphors mean ; nor is the 
criticism altogether unjust. Tillotson took a 
ieealous part in the €)utcry against Popery. 
. Swift is more known as a wit than as a divine. 
His Tale of a Tub is an excellent satire on the 
Catholic superstition; and he has left a few 
•Sermons, of no peculiar merit. He wrote oii 
Religion and Government, and on the Sacra- 
mental Test. His Argument against the Aboli- 
tion of Christianity, exhibits a specimen of his 
admirable grave irony. 

Bishop Mare published a few Sermons, now 
forgotten, iand a Treatise oh Hebrew Metre, 
which Lowth refuted. His chief work, on tb6 
Difficulties attending the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, is an excellent specimen of ironical 
writing. 

- Samuel Clarke wrote many admirable Ser- 
monSy iti which the reasoning is close and 
strong ; and likewise a Paraphrase on the Four 
(Gospels; but he is suspected, and with rea- 
son, of Semiarianism. He opposed Hobbes, by 
proving the existence of a Deity, in the d priori 
demonstration. This work was a digest of his 
Sermons at Boyle*s Lecture. The more ortho^ 
dok and excellent Waterland checked his 
fnovemeuts, in various defences of the Trinity, 
as able as any that have been written. 

VOL, 111. H 
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A variety of polemical wovks proceeded fr6m 
tbo pen of PoDW£ix» who seeoijs to have loved 
the element of hot water. He spouted forth 
treatises against the Roman Catholics on the erne 
hand, and defended episcopal government^ ia 
controversy with the Nonconformists, on the 
other. He wrote a Dissertation on Irens^s^ and 
attacked Toland, who had replied to it. He 
was an enemy to occasional conformity, and 
spent several years in pointing out its evils. 

XIV. The Society Jar propagating Christiani^ 
in foreign Parts* had been originally insti*^ 
tuted by an Act of Parliament, A. D. 1647: 
but the civil commotions ensuing, the execu- 
tion of that project was suspended, until the 
year l66l, in the reign of Charles II. King 
William in 1701 enriched that valuable esta- 
blishment with new donations and privileges* 
Under the bounty and protection of succeeding 
monarchs, it has continued to dispense the glo* 
rious light of truth to nations which sat in 
daikness ; and is to this day, by the orthodox 
and rational zeal with which it is managed, not 
less than by the piety of its missioQaries and 
usefulness of its publications, an essential in^ 
strument in the hand of Providence for diffusitig 
the knowledge of God over most parts of the 
habitable globe. As emulation is ever a spring 
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to improvement, this institution has recently 
been incited to exertions of fresh activity, by 
the rise and prosperity of the Bible Society, an 
association, professing objects less multifa- 
rious, but more diffusive, and latterly regarded 
as an engine in the hands of dissent. 

In this reign, a Society was likewise insti 
tuted for the Reformation of public Manners. 
The members informed the magistrates of all 
irregularities ; and a fund for maintaining cler- 
gymen . to read prayers in different places, waii 
established out of the fines. 

}698. A violent controversy, which arosp 
among divin^s^ concerning the mysterious doc- 
ti-ine of the Trinity, inttuced the King to direct 
that' the Bishops should repress error and he- 
resy, and watch against the introduction of neW 
terms, and unaccredited explanations of holy 
mysteries. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE REIGN OF ANNE. 



contents^ 

I.. Stale of religiaus Parties.'^lh Convocation. The 
Lower House disavows Presbyterianism. — ^lU. BiU 
against occasional Conformity. -^IV. Debate on the 
Question, Whether the Church was in Danger^ — 
V. Trial of Dr. SacheverelL — ^VI. Controvert Je- 
tween Atterbury and Hoadlyj-^^VL. Convocation in-' 
^iires into the State o/" Ue/tgion.— VIII. Whision*s 
Arian ^Tori.— IX. FleetwoocTs Preface butnij^^ 
X. Ctueen Anne^s Bounty. -^XI. Fifty Churches buUt. 
.•F—XII. State of PreacAtiig.— XIlI. Ireland, and 
Scotland. — XIV* Acts of Parliament, '^XV. Learned 
and pious Divines, 

I. The Catholics being now rendered quiet 
by a defeat of their hopes of ascendancy, and 
the sectaries satisfied with a general toleration, 
the Church of England rested after the storm, 
like the ark on the summit of Mount Ararat. 
This repose was lightly ruffled by the dis- 
content of the Nonjurors, and the internal 
struggle between the High and Low Church 
parties. But the bitterness with which these 
oppositions in sentiment were maintained, was 
now much abated. 

IL 1702. In Convocation, a warm dispute 
was agitated, respecting the right of the Lower 
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House to hold intermediate assemblies, betwieen 
one general session and another. The Upper 
House expressed a willingness to consent tq 
their having committees^ who might sit at any 
time to arrange and prepare matters; but in* 
sisted on the power of the Archbishop, with 
the consent of his Prelates, to prorogue the 
whole Convocation. A proposal was made b^ 
tbq inferior House^ to refer the decision to tho 
Qoeea ; but rejected by the Prelates as compro^ 
mising the authority of the Archbishop. Thf 
argument was spiced with a charge of favouring 
Presbyterianism, directed against the Lower 
House ; which they repelled, by acknowledging 
bishops to be a superior order to priests, and of 
divine or apostolical institution* This whole 
controversy was, in fact, a speculative ques- 
tion betwixt the clerical Whigs and Tories j 
and it is singular to observe the former of these 
p9;'tie$ 3.eeking to vest an additional power iri 
J;he Crown, while the advocates of passive obe- 
dience dispute its paramount authority*'. 

* Ip icv^al following convocations, this dlspate was revived; 
but though the Lower House had referred it to theCrown> the 
Queen took part against them in 1705^ and directed the Ardi- 
>iihop to prorogue the Convocation. The obnoxious party now 
«tood upon their rights, and continued their sittings in defianoe 
of Her Majesty's orders. In 1707* that they might not ot»ject 
to the Union, the Archbishop prorogued the Convocation in 
ihc midst of the session of Parliament. This was uiijustly 
complained of as an innovation j the two assemhUes bdsg 

h3 
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III. 1703. Though Anne, suspecting the 
Dissenters of designs to overthrow the Church, 
jConceived them to have been too indulgently 
treated by her predecessor, she forbore to re- 
trench the privileges they had obtained. Yet, 
as it was customary for many to receive th^ 
sacr^nent as a test, which might qualify them 
for civil offices intended only for Churchmen, 
tvhile they united with the Nonconformists in 
all other religious exercises ; as a check to this 
temporizing baseness, an attempt was made hf 
ithe Tories to revive the bill against occastOBal 
conformity, which Burnet has termed a scheme 
of the Papists to set the Church and other Fro- 
.testants at variance. In three several years it 
^as successfully opposed ; although, ra iy04^ 
the debate in the House of Lords was atteiifled 
by the Queen in person, who wished to liear tile 
iargmnents oa both sides Tecapitulated. At 
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IDoncelved of equal life ; for, precedents were found for the^stty 
fiiig of Convocation, i>oth before and after the leMion of Fu> 
liatnent, and even when the civil Senate was dissolved* The 
lory party thus obtaining an ascendancy. Sir William D^es 
^nd The. Blajc!)s}>all received the bishq^ics o£ 'Cb^ifeir i&A 
|3»eter. 

In sobsequeut meetings of Convocation, they w»i^ pki* 
Togoed by the Archbishop fbom time to time ; a&d the LtMvc^ 
House was tbns converted into a nonentity. Yet^ as Aeeb 
iprosogations were by command of the Crown, they saw thb 
^^aBtU triumph of their principle : which was ailerwar^ ito« 
. jipmd Cjw ppl ete by d^e work of 4tebbis|iop VftA^^ 



length^ on the fourtli trial, the Whigs petmitMd 
at to pass, in consequence of the clauses fbr 
iibolerating Nonconformity, and securing tbe 
^Protestant succession, with which it was reil* 
^dered palatable. 

IV. 1705. In the collision of the High and 
Church parties, a cry of " The Church is 
danger !" was raised, probably by the adb«- 
sreiitB of bo£h. This question was debated^ l^ 
%Jhq Lords, m presence of the Sovereign ; aiid 
:ttiiy one who should collect the various argu- 
ments employed, might well believe that, if they 
ipvere all true, the Chm-ch was indeed in danger. 
JU>iid Rochester ascribed tiie dairger to tbe Act 
of * Security in Scotland, and tlie practice of 
-<M{casionid conformity. In the opinion of 
CJfijinpton, Bishop of London^ it arose from pro- 
faveness, irreligion, and the licentiousness of 
ilie press. By His Grace of York the danger 
of the Church was referred to the increase of 
sectaries, and the number of their academies ; 
while Patrick of Ely, and Hough of Litchfield 
and Coventry, cotnplained of the neglect cif 
int^nal order, the disrespect of the clergy for 
.tb^ir bishops, and the violent passion displa3red 
vsgalil^tthe Universities. In the i^r, cameHooper 
ififf Bath and Wells, lamenting the distinction^ 
of High and Low Churchy and the disagreement 
of tii^ clergy ^mong themselves. Thcr phalaoic 
of oppositioB^ ccnaiated af the Lords 

h4 
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' Wharton, and Somers, assisted by Bishop Bur- 
net. This prelate replied to Compton, that the 
Society for Reformation had much contributed 
to the suppression of irreligion and vice, by dis* 
persing tracts, erecting parochial libraries, 
founding schools, and sending 'ministers to the 
colonies ; ^' though," added he, '^ these labours 
receive not much countenance from those who 
clamour the loudest about the dangeris of the 
Establishment/' After a warm discussion, the 
■question was negatived ; a resolution in which 
the Commons agreed ; and at the joint petition 
of both Houses, a proclamation was issued,' or- 
dering the apprehension of those who had be^ 
instrumental in exciting «the clamour *. • * ' 
V. 1709. That the pretended alarms for 
an endangered Church- originated in pttty 
spirit, is evident from the notice taken of Dr. 
Sacheverell, Rector of St Saviour's, Southwark, 

* Iq 1707, Elifts Marian^ John CavalSor, and Oaniiid twgi, 
three Camisars, or Fft>testaDts, from the Cevenn^, bsfing 
arrived in London^ attracted notice^ by wild attacks on the 
Established Clergy^ convulsive gestures, and pretensions to 
prophecy. Although they were discountenanced by the Flri6n<3i 
refugees, >»ho acted under the authority of the Bish<^of Lon* 
don* they continued to hold their assemUies in Soho» under the 
pttranage of Sir Richard Bulkeley and John Lacy. Being 
prosecuted at the expense of the French churches, they wers 
tentcticed to pay a fine of twenty marks each, and to' stand 
twke on a scaffold, at Charing Cross and the Royal Ezchangej 
labds eo tbeir breasts describing thdr cAnot. ,. 
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a mau who ought certainly to have beeti despised 

and overlooked for poverty of intellect and in* 

flamed imagination. In a sermon, preached at St* 

Paursoii the fifth of November, he had inveighed 

against the ministry, the Dissenters, and the 

Low Church ; against toleration, the Revolu* 

tion, and the Union ; while he asserted the doc* 

toines of non-resistance, and the divine right of 

jkinj;$« This sermon, entitled, The Perils of 

false Brethren, being printed, although a worths 

. • • • 

Jess composition, and allowed, even by the 
Tories, to be a rhapsody of raving and noa^- 
^sensc}, gave offence to the ministry, who com* 
plained of it to the Commons ; in consequence 
of which, the preacher was taken into custody 
aiid impeached. After a solemn trial, which 
lasted three weeks, Atterbury, Smallridge, and 
^fie^^ assisting in the defence *, he was de- 
jci^red guilty, and suspended for three yearau 
lli$ ser^non was burnt before the Lord Mayor, 
ip whose pr,^sence it had been delivered ; and zxlt 
.9ther book of the author's, with a decree of the 
TJiiiversity of Oxford, on the indefeasible riglit 
jQjf kings, were consigned to the same bonfire, 
.r; Thi« sentence of the Peers, designed as a pu* 
^isbipent, was converted by the heat of party 
iato a triumph. On proceeding to North Wales, 
the preacher w^as everywhere, but particularly 

^. 

* SaclierereUy intiiswiU^ lejft. Atterbarj AOQJL 
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in Oxford, greeted with the honours due to 
conqueror. In some places troops of horse ^ 
lined the road, and the corporations went forth 
to meet him ; in others, the hedges were fes- 
tooned with garlands, the steeples decorated 
with standards, flags, and colours ; and every 
inan was marked out for vengeance and aggres- 
sion, who refused to raise the cry of "The 
Church. and Sacheverell." At the expiration 
of his suspension, in 1713, these popular con- 
gratulations were renewed; he was requested 
to preach before the Commons, and the Queen 
presented him to the living of St. Andrew^s^ 
Holbom. The punishment and exaltation of so 
weak and contemptible an instrument were 
alike disgraceful to the opposite parties in the 
state. 

VI. If we could believe the account given by 
the High Churchmen of themselves, we should 
acknowledge their objects to have been mode- 
rate and laudable. These, according to Atter- 
bury, were ^^ to see all proper steps taken to- 
wards reviving decayed discipline, and restoring 
church censures to their former due force and 
credit; towards detecting and defeating clan- 
destine simouiacal contracts ; securing the rights 
and revenues of the clergy from encroachments ; 
lescuing their persons and sacred functions from 
contempt; and freeing religion itself from the 
insolts now made upcm it by blasphemous 
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tongqes and pens.* But, unfortnnately, sach 
:ums at improvement were mingled with th^ 
bitterness of party spirit. Atterbury and 
Hoadly disputed with all the gall of contro- 
versy on various subjects, but principally 6ti 
passive obedience. At the time of SacheverelUi 
trial, the House of Commons resolved, that 
Hoadly had merited their favour and recommend*^ 
ation, by justifying the principles on which thtfc 
Sovereign and the nation proceeded in the late 
happy revolution ; in consequence of which, Hct 
Majesty was besought to confer on him some 
ecclesiastical dignity. To this request, mad^ 
in the spirit of party, the Queen paid no regard. 
VII. 1711. The Tories, whose leader was 
Oxford, the Prime Minister, prevailingatthis tinrt 
kk the Cabinet, Atterbury was chosen Prolocutot 
of the Lower House of Convocation. Thii 
body, now indulged in greater latitude of cfcn 
bate, was directed by the Queen to inquire intd 
the state of infidelity and heresy, with a view to 
the adoption of corrective measures. In the 
appointment of a Committee, the Whig pre- 
lates were passed by, as supporters of the late 
ininistry ; and when Atterbury prepared a re-p 
incmstrance conveying a keen invective on the 
. administration of affairs since the Revolution, 
these excluded Bishops composed a more tefti- 
jperate address. 

yill. Both, however, concurred in passing 
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a censure on the Arian doctrines, recently 
broached by Whiston, Professor of Matbeir 
matics in Cambridge. Having been expelled 
that University, Whiston provoked the notice 
of the Convocation, in a letter, vindicating hiss 
principles. Their proceedings, however, termU 
Bated only in this denunciation on his book; ^ 
sentence which highly dissatisfied the Queen. He 
now published, in four volumes, bis '^ Primitive 
Christianity revived," wherein he not only juft^^. 
tified his principles with boldness, but inain^ 
tained that the Apostolical Constitutions, which 
he had translated, were canonical, and> superior 
in authority to the Epistles and Gospels. ; 

IX. 1712. This year, a Preface to four 
political Sermons, preached by Bishop Fleet*' 
wood, an enemy of the Tory ministry, cam^ 
under the cognizance of the House of Com- 
mons, who voted it to be factious, and resolved 
that it should be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. This attempt to suppress 
the work served only to increase its publicity, 
and was, doubtless, the origin of its publication 
in the Spectator (No. 384). 

X. From these views of the factious con- 
tentions which disgraced this reign, let us turn 
to some transactions, which all will admit 
to be an honour to it. The first is that act 
of generosity performed by the Queen, of 
which the Church at this day experiences 

3 
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tbc iadvantages, in the increased comforts of 
i^s poorer ministers. Anne, with consent of 
Parliament, alienated that branch of her re- 
venue which arose from the first fruits and 
tenths paid by the clergy, and vested it in trus- 
tees for tlie augmentation of small livings. The 
trustees of Queen Anne's Bounty add 100/. to 
each 100/. offered by private donors for the 
augmentation of any small living or perpetual, 
curacy ; the joint sums being appointed to be 
expended in the purchase of land. With a view: 
to forward this laudable object, the statute of 
niortmain was about the same time repealed 
(1703) so far as to leave it free for any person, 
either by deed or testament, to bestow what he 
judged proper for the increase of benefices.* 
Burnet is said to have been the author of this' 
pi'oject; but prejudices against his country and 
l^is Low Church principles withheld th^ regard 
^vhich he seemed well to have merited *. 

"•* A deed of raoney is orJered to be executed on a 5s, gtamp 

^nd enrolled in Chancery; and it is void if the testator dies 

^^Ufain twelve calendar months^ unless he had paid down a 

^^ar*s interest of the sum. The governors are to keep four 

yearly courts in London or Westminster, in March, June, 

^^ptember, and December} giving public notice fourteep 

^ays before. They are to inquire what ministers have less 

^^an 80i. 5 whether in town or country 3 whether tfae incom- 

P^i^t have more than one living. The augmentation is mad^ 

"y purchase, and not by pension. The stated sum to each 

*^>rc is 200/. to be invested in a purchase at the expense of 
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IL The other excellent aYiangement for the 
benefit of religion was a bill passed by thei 



the corpof^ion. In aagmenting^ the rise is from small to« 
greater livings. They gire 2O0L to livings not exceeding 45/. 
to meet the like sums given by private donation. The 
counts are audited at Christmas and Easter. If several 
factors offer, the Governors are first to comply with thoie 
who offer most : if the sums offered be equal, to prefer thtf 
poorer living. The cures and benefactions being equal in vsiteg 
the first offer is preferred) but not more than one thicd of tli9 
money is to be employed in covering above 201, in value. No^ 
benefactions are to be received after Michaelmas; andif a9/ 
money remains^ it goes to augment the Crown livings under 
10/. and also to other livings under 10/. by lot. The rise is 
fvom 20/. to 30/. value. Donations are to be distributed ft^ 
cording to the direction of the donor. A book of donatioiiy 
is kept. The augmentations of each cure to be mentioped 
on a stone in the church augmented. Money received is to 
be placed in the funds : the treasurer accounts annually. 
Parsons whose cures are augmented ^re to pay no fee. Bene- 
fices not exceeding 50/. in ihe\r improved value, are discharged 
from first fruits and tenths. The' Bishops are to transmit listi 
of the value of their livings to the Governors. Agreements 
with benefactx>rs respecting the nomination are to b^ valid. 
Guardians may agree for idiot wards. A parson may not 
agree but with consent of the patron and ordinary. The wife 
shall be a party to an agreement made by her husband seised 
in her right. The Gk)vernors may agree with the patrons, oi 
vicars for augmented stipends, in case of augmentatipn by 
lot. An augmentation once given is to be perpetual. Bene? 
fices of every kind augmented are perpetual cures ; and lapai 
may hence incur. Donatives augmented become subject to the 
jurisdiction and visitation of the Bishop, and to the residence 
l^ws. l^ands^ settled by the augmentation may be exchanged 
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Oommons, in compliance with a lYiessage from 
tibe Queen, and an address from the lower House 
of Convocation, for the building of fifty new 
ctiurches in the suburbs of London and West^ 
minster; which appropriated to the purpose of 
defraying the expense the duty upon coals, 
iHT'liich had formerly been granted for the build- 
ing of St Paul's, a structure now completed* 
Xbis imposition was directed to be continiied 
iimtil 350,000/. should be raised. 

XII. Sermons, however they may have de» 
generated in depth and substance, partook, ia 
point of composition, of the improvements in 
tai^te which were introduced at the beginning 
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W^th consent of the Governors, Incumbent, Patron, and Or- 
^ii^ry, . A register of all matters relative to the augmentation 
i« lept. 

Livings capable of Augmentation • 
^071 not exceeding 10/. admit of 6 augmentations 642d 
14€7 20L 4 — 5S6a 

^^ f above 40L and not 1 ^ - _ gg. 

I exceeding 50/. J 

^ that in all there are 5597 under 50/. requiring in all 18,654 

^^^gRientations before they amount to 50/. each : and if 55 

*ngmcntations take place yearly, it will be 339 years from 

^7*14, er 239 years from the present date, before these livings 

be all augmented to 50/. Let any man, after this statement, 

'^vile the Church of England as extravagant in the support of 

"^ nainistry. 
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of the eighteenth century. The honest re- 
formers, in their pulpit oratory, were distin- 
guished by a quaint style and an awkward ar'- 
rangement. Familiar illustration and an ill- 
timed jingle of words were employed to gfivc 
a zest to tedious prolixity and endless subdh 
visions. A bold and nervous, but hot a highly 
polished eloquence, was the characteristic ol 
the Puritan preachers. Under the gay and 
sprightly reign of the second Charles, South 
foiinded a school remarkable for witty points 
and fanciful allusions; which gave way, in the 
early part of the reign of Queen Anne, to the 
chaster language and more elegant periods of 
Tillotson and Atterbury. Yet, for force and ef- 
fect, for strength and sublimity, for sound 
divinity incorporated in the rough but nervous 
eloquence of Demosthenes, for what convinces, 
impels, captivates, and exalts, it is to a dif- 
ferent class of divines that we are to turn our 
eyes. From the reign of Elizabeth to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century^ a race of 
Anakims in theology transmitted to each other^ 
under every change of government, their mus- 
cular and giant strength: these were, Jewel; 
HookeVj Andrews^ Hallj Leightony Jeremy Ti^* 
for, BarroWy BeveridgCy and Bull. These are 
the mighty masters, the Ajaxes and Achilles's, 
of each of whom the single arm is vigorous as 
that of nine in these degenerate days: these 
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are the Isaiahs, the Homers, the Michael An- 
:geloSy and the Bossuets of England. What 
Milton, Shakspeare, Bacon, Bentley were in 
literature, that were these in theology. Their 
writings are the mines in which, even at the 
•present day, our ablest preachers and dispu- 
tants dig for their hidden treasures. He who is 
familiar with these ; admirable productions, will 
often recognise them, disguised with tautology, 
tricked out with absurdities, or emasculated with 
pretticisms, in hotpressed sermons, and in stove- 
warmed chapels. A Blair decks himself out in 
their spoils without acknowledgment : a lectu- 
rer with their aid carries his election at the 
-Foundling; and a head, a subdivision, a reca- 
pitulation of one of these discourses is woven 
into a pithy argument at St. ]VJ[ary's. 

XIII. In Ireland, though the Protestants were 
too intolerant, the Catholics were not less un- 
ruly; insomuch that in some pjaces it was dan- 
gerous to collect their tithes. While an Article 
of the Union had protected the establishment of 
the Presbyterian discipline in Scotland, an Act 
of the United Parliament, in 1712, secured an 
unrestrained worship to. the Episcopalian Dis- 
centers, who now began to erect chapels; 
though, being chiefly Nonjurors, they were 
looked upon with some distrust. 

XIV. The chief Acts of Parliament passed 
in the reign of Anne, connected with ' re- 

VOL. III. I 
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ligion, and not already mentioned, were one 
for protecting the Protestant children of Jews ; 
several relating to wills, briefs, stamps, and 
mortuaries; one for allowing qualified Dissent 
ing preachers to officiate in any part of t^ 
country; another for permitting hackney coach- 
men to ply on the Lord's day ; and another for 
enabling Papists to nominate to benefices. 

XV. This reign produced writers on general 
subjects in theology, highly creditable to the 
Church of England. Wake's State of the 
Church settled the question respecting the 
power of the prince over ecclesiastical synods 
within his realm. Bishop Patrick's Comment 
tary on the Old Testament as far as the Pro- 
phets, holds a place in every private clergyman's 
library, as forming a series with the other valu- 
able expositions of Lowth, Amald, Whitby, 
and Lowman. Beveridges Private ThQughts, 
Bull's Harmania Apastolica^ and Cave's Lives of 
the Apostles^ are all of them classical works. 
If Bishop Bumefs History of the Reformation 
and of his own Times partake of the political 
prejudices of the writer, no exception can be 
made against those two invaluable works on the 
jHnrty'nine Articles and the Pastoral Carey 
which belong more particularly to his clerical 
functions. Among the religious writers whose 
names adorned the reign of Queen Anne, 
we may justly class Addison^ whose Evidences 
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of Christianity are rested on the argument of 
traditional succession; and Steele, who now 
perhaps reflects on his Christian Hero with 
greater satisfaction than on other less edifying 
performances. 

A tolerable estimate of the national morals in 
any period, may be formed from examining its 
theatrical productions. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the elevated sentimentls 
of Shakspeare were discarded for the intriguing 
plots of Dryden, and the obscene wit of Far- 
quhar, Congreve, and Vanbrugh; and it is to 

the credit of the Establishment that Jeremy 

... . ^ 

CoLUER, ihfi historian, opposed this profane- 
ness in his " View of the Stage ;" a reproof to 
the justness of which Dryden had the candour 
to subscribe. Steele and Addison, while as es- 
sayists they inspired the national taste with, a 
relish for moral productions, corrected, as the- 
atrical writers, the impurity of the drama. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



TH£ REIOK OF GEORGE I. 



I. Rebdlton in favour of the Pretender. — II. darkit 
Book on the Trinity. — ^III. Bangorian Controvert : 
Nonjurors. — IV. Bill for Relief of IHssenten. — 
V. Plot against the Government: Atterburjf. — ^VI. 
Prqfaneness : Hell-Jire C/u6.— VII. Collins: answered 

' by Bentley : Chubb. — ^VIII. Attempt to reconcile the 
English and Gallican Churches. — ^IX. Quakers rdimed 
from Oath : Dissenters. — X. Learned 'Divinee^r^'KI. 
Acts of Parliament. "^XJh Whiston on Ariamsm : 
History of the Arians. — XIII. Statement and JRtfu-^ 
tation of their Principles. 

I. As Anne had, during her last years, taken 
the Tories into favour, an attempt, in the event 
of her death, to restore the ancient family, was 
expected by the Jacobites, and dreaded by the 
Whigs. These hopes and fears were alike desti- 
tute of countenance from the real character of 
the English Tory ; but an end was put to both 
by the sudden death of the Queen, who left the 
throne (1714) to the quiet accession of George I. 
Elector of. Hanover, a prince maternally de- 
scended from Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
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fint James* . In politics^ George attached him- 
self to the Whig party, as to the chief sup- 
porters of that Act of Settlement, which had 
placed him in his high situation. The Earl of 
Mar having, in the year following (1715), pro- 
claimed the Chevalier beyond the Tweed, the 
rebels,, favoured by the Earl of Derwentwater, 
descended into the north of England ; but the 
battle of Preston checked their career. The 
next year (1716), the Pretender was crowned at 
Scone ; but his cause being ill arranged, and his 
friends entirely destitute of adequate means of 
support, it was not long before he relinquished 
his rash adventure^ and retired in despair to the 
Continent 

11. 1717. No sooner did the English people 
wjoy repose from this insurrection, than those 
political and religious contests, which it had 
hushed for a brief season, broke out with their 
wonted violence. The High Church party com- 
plained of negligence in the Whig prelates, who 
slumbered amidst the prevalence of heresy and 
impiety. This censure chiefly referred to a book 
written by Dr. Clarke, in the end of the pre- 
ceding reign, entitled, The Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, which in the Lower House of 
Convocation had been pronounced to contain 
assertions inimical to the Catholic faith. The 
author vindicated the extracts to which they 
liad particularly ol;jected; but presenting, at 

1 3 
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the same time, an apology to the Upper Cham- 
ber. Fearful, however, lest this concession 
should be misconstrued, or separately published, 
he offered to explain himself more fiilly to the 
Bishop of London. His defence and submis- 
sion satisfied the Episcopal Bench; but the 
Lower House were of opinion that the heresy 
was not retracted. These disputes increasing in 
violence, directions were issued to all the pre- 
lates for preserving the state in peace, and the 
Church in unity. Preachers were prohibited 
from haranguing, and authors from Writing, oh 
the Trinity^ otherwise than according to the 
true doctrine of the Scriptures, the three Creeds, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles ; from touching on 
politics, 4lave only during national fasts; and 
from introducing new modes of explication. 

IIL The parties of High and Low Church 
still continuing in opposition, the flame was 
fanned by the celebrated Bangorian contro- 
versy, This dispute received its name from 
Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, who published " A 
Preservative against the Principles and Practice 
of the Nonjurors ;" and soon after, a Sermon, 
which the King had ordered to be printed, enti^ 
tied, "The Nature of the Kingdom of Christ.*' To 
the writer of these pages, this Discourse appears 
to have been in truth a very confused production ; 
nor is it easy to discover, amidst the author*^ 
^* periods of a mile," what was his precis^ aim* 
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He seems to affirm that the clergy had no right 
to temporal jurisdiction; yet that Christ is 
the supreme legislator of the Church ; and that 
-no power, temporal or human, ought at all to 
infringe his authority. To this perplexed argu- 
ment, Snape and Sherlocic wrote replies ; while 
^a Committee of the Convocation passed a cen- 
sure on the Discourse, as tending to exempt the 
Church from due subordination to the state. If 
this were really the case, it is somewhat puzzling 
to determine, why the King should fall so vio- 
lently in love with the Sermon, or why it 
should be considered as bearing hard against the 
Nimjurors. So far as the writer comprehends 
the argument of Hoadly, it certainly cuts in two 
directions ; talcing away all temporal power and 
privileges whatever from the Church, when it is 
regarded with reference to the sects; and all 
authority over it from the Crown, when it is 
^nsidered in its relation to the state. An order 
from Government arrested the proceedings of 
the Convocation; but was too feeble to stop 
the mouths of the controversialists. Snape 
and Sherlock were removed from the office of 
Chaplains to the King; and the Convocation 
lias never since been permitted to assemble for 
the regular transaction of business. This con- 
troversy continued to employ the press for 
3^ears; in the course of which, the matter in 
<l.bate was either shifted, or made more ex- 

i4 
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plicity as it came to respect the power of the 
Sovereign in ecclesiastical politics. 

It may be necessary to state, that the Non- 
jurors were those who declined taking the oath 
of allegiance to King William. They were 
High Tories who relinquished not their at* 
tachment to the expatriated family, till 1788, 
when the last pretender to the throne died. It 
was then that their remnant, the Protestant 
Bishops in Scotland, began to pray for the pre- 
sent royal family ; still, however, some trivial 
differences existed betwixt them and the Eng- 
lish Episcopal clergy of that kingdom. These 
were happily compromised in the year 1806, 
when Bishop Sandford, an English clergyman 
of learning and great worth, resident in Edin- 
burgh, delivered an inaugural charge to the 
ministry of that district *. 

IV, During the violence of the Bangorian 
controversy (1717), an act for strengthening 
the Protestant interest, by uniting all well- 

^ See Park's Life of Steerens^ Skinner-s Primitive Oider» 
and History of the Scottish Church. The time of taking epii;co- 
pal orders is earlier in Sfcotland than England i yet it it somo- 
wbat strange^ that though a Catholic priest, recanting, becoines 
ipso facto a priest of the Church of England, a minister or- 
dained by a Scotch Bishop, in a church adopting the Thirty^ 
nioe Articles, and a pure church (if the aathor^a inibrmatioa 
))e corrept), is pof to be permitted to officiate in £n|;land« 
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affected Christians, was proposed by Earl Stan- 
. hope, in. the House of Lords. Its. purport was 
to repeal, in pursuance of Hoadly's principles, 
the acts against the growth of schism, and oc- 
casional conformity; together with some clauses 
in the Corporation and Test Acts. To this bill, 
concerted between the ministry and leading 
Dissenters, the Tory Lords, though taken unex- 
pectedly, excited a violent opposition ; affirming 
that, instead of strengthening the Church Esta- 
blishment, it would only strengthen the enemies 
of tlie Church, and enable them to pull her down ; 
and that no advantage, to the prejudice of Dis- 
senters, had been taken of the acts complained 
of. These arguments were contravened by 
Bishop Hoadly, who maintained, that the Schism 
and Occasional Conformity Acts were persecut- 
ing statutes ; and that an admission of the prin- 
ciple of intolerance in self-defence, would jusr 
tify the heathen persecution of the Christians, 
^nd the direst severities of the Inquisition. 
The measure was carried, so far at least as related 
to a repeal of the Schism and Occasional Con^- 
ibrmity Acts ; but the clause for abolishing the 
Saqrameptal Test was struck out. 

Ever since that period, to declaim against the 
T^st Act has been a frequent and favourite exer-^ 
cise with popular orators. Their various argur 
W^nt^ may be iqcluded uqder two heads : first, 
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that toleration is persecution while a test re- 
mains ; and, secondly, that it makes hypocrites, 
and only excludes the well-prindpled. To 
these objections it may be replied, that tolera- 
tion is simply indulgence in the free exercise of 
worship ; that to seek any advantage beyond this 
point, is to convert a religious into a civil ques- 
tion ; that an established church ought to have 
privileges, and ought to be supported ; that it is 
not likely that the advocates of another religion 
would properly support it ; and that some of 
those religionists who are loudest in their cla- 
mours for power, would attempt to exclude, 
others difibring from them in professioi^, witis- 
far greater intolerance than that of which tbe>^ 
complain. As to the Test's making hypocrites, 
it may be replied, that in cases where conform — 
ityis insincere, it is not owing to the law, buP^ 
to the interested and base motives of unworth}^ 
Dissenters; and it is a smaller evil that thai 
Church should contain a few such insincer^i 
friends, than that certain places should be with — 
held from those whose natural bias would in- 
cline them to dismember the established consti — 
tution of the country, as composed of Church^ 
and state. 

These arguments will, however, by no meanv ^ 
apply to an attempt made by the Tories in th^- 
reign of George I. to procure a penal statute'- 
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against Arians and Socinians. The Test is a 
measure of prudent self-defence. A penal sta- 
tute is a measure of wanton persecution. And 
even a test should be regulated by two consi^ 
den^tions; namely, by the indication of dan- 
gerous political principles, which the creed to be 
excluded affords ; and by the danger resulting 
to the Church establishment from an admission 
of the professors of that creed to power. This 
regard to both the civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment ought to direct all maxims of tolera- 
tion. Complete toleration, with the abolition 
of a test, is dangerous to the Church but ser- 
viceable to the state; for it tends to unite the 
members of the community ; and henoe all 
lukewarm politicians will ever be its advocates. 
Toleration, with a test, is the safety, of the 
Church, but injurious to the state, abstractedly 
consicleied ; hence its propriety will be urged 
by men of devotion and zeal, who consider 
their religion as more valuable than their civil 
privileges; and regard the Church established 
as the wisest and purest form of worship. 

V. In 1722, a conspiracy was either disco- 
vered or pretended by the Whigs, for establish'^ 
ing the Pretender on the English throne; and 
Bishop Atterbury, on the doubtful evidence of 
some letters written in cipher, was deprived of 
all his dignities and benefices, and sent into 
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perpetual . exile. The absence of all certain 
proof against him, and various strong presump- 
tions in his favour, evince that bis main ofitncc 
was being the chief support of the Tories. J^ 
general indignation was excited on account <y 
his punishment, as well as of the insult safl 
tained by the episcopal dignity ; and in all tb 
churches and chapels of London and Westmic 
ster, public prayers were offered for his healC^ 
and safety. Thus injured in fortune and i- 
character, and living in a state of hopeless d^ 
gradation and exile, Atterbury remained firml. 
attached to the Protestant interest and to thi 
Hanover succession. He removed his place O 
abode from Brussels to Montpelier, to avoid tl^ 
solicitations of the Pretender's friends; an^ 
quarrelled with the Duke of Berwick on Hm 
ground of his proposing to place the younj 
Duke of Buckingham under a Cathttlic pri0 
ceptor^. This unfortunate victim of political 
animosity died in banishment, at Paris, 1732 
through grief for the loss of his daughter. 

Taking advantage of the alleged plot "witl 
which this prelate was said to have been coi3 
nected, the Whig Parliament raised 100,000/. o- 
the real and personal estates of the Catholic 

* Coxe*8 Life of Walpole. Nichols's Epistolary Corrwpsn— 
ence of Atterbury. 

4 
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towtfdft defraying the expense incurred in tup^ 
pressing the rebellion of 1715. 

YL That ** he who niaketh haste to be rich, 
cannot be innocent,** is one of those aphorisms 
whicli have justly obtained for their royal au* 
thor the title of the Wise Man. The Soiith Sea. 
sclieme, and other inferior frauds and specula* 
tions, were partly the effects of profligacy 
seeking a quick supply to its exhausted means ; 
and partly its cause, as the possession of real, 
or anticipation of imaginary abundance, led 
mma to throw loose the reins of appetite, and 
to indulge in every description of riot and im- 
morality. An exemplification of this truth was 
exhibited by that truly shocking society, enti- 
tled, The Hell-fire Club, whose daring impiety 
and outrage of all modesty occasioned a procla- 
mation, signif3*iug His Majesty *s strong dis- 
pleasui)!^ '^ ^^^^ ^^^ immediately afterwards 
proposed for the suppression of profaneness; 
but after having been discussed with much in- 
decent ribaldry, it was lost, owiug to its ad- 
mixture with politics. 

Vll. Infidelity is the shield of vice. We 
cannot therefore be surprised, that so excessive 
^ profligacy of manners should attempt, if it 
^^Uld not hide, to shelter itself behind this de- 
*^Hce : and, unhappily, wherever arguments 
*^^ unbelief are in demand, they will not fail 
^^ be furnished to wealthy and unprincipled 
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libertines by needy and unprincipled authors* 
Collins*, who had commenced an attack on Re- 
velation under the late reign, renewed his as. 
sault in 1724, by publishing his '' Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion ;" in which, 
after resting the evidences chiefly on prophecy, 
he artfully explained the prophecies away as hav* 
ing been learnt like any art in the schools of the 
Rabbis f. Sherlock answered him the folio wmg 
year in six discourses delivered at the Temple 
Church, and entitled, '^ The Use and Intent of 
Prophecy J."- Able answers were likewise given 
by Whiston, Chandler, and Clarke. But CoUins's 
Discourse of Freethinking had some time be- 
fore {1713) received a more powerful reply from 
Bentley, the gigantic champion of truth ; who, 
in the *^ Phileleutherus Lipsiensis," with much 

* See Leland*8 Deistical Writers^ art. CoUins. 

f ** In order to obtain the prophetic spirit,*' says oe^ ** they 
played music and drank wine.** Leland's Deistical Writers, 
vol.i. And again, " They were great freethinkers.^* — "Thqr 
discovered lost goods, and told fortunes." Of aU thb ribakby 
the very principle is false, for Christianity rosts eqoallj on 
prophecy and miracles. Many prophecies were understood by 
the Jews themselves, not as referring to states, allegoricajly, 
but literally to their Messiah, 

X Of these Sermons, an old person who heard them told a 
friend of mine that the preacher began with a fair statement 
of bis antagonist's argument; so forcible, that, had death inner- 
cepted the harangue, it seemed as if many would have been 
infidels; but before the close the whole house built on 
saiid was overthrown. 
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learning and severe wit^ convicted his antago^ 
nist of ignorance and wilful misrepresentation. 
This infidel had pushed metaphysical inquiries 
too far, by endeavouring to represent preternar 
tural things as ordinary events, and his last si^ 
was heaved in the expressive sentence, ^^ Alas! 
Locke has ruined me*'." The authors of the 
Biographical Dictionary, however, give a differ- 
ent account of his last moments. Collins is said 
by them to have been a moral man, 

Chubb, another infidel with greater effron- 
tery and l^s learning, acquired piiomptitude 
and fluenc^ in a society which he h^d formed 
fot debatii^ on religious subjects; and when 
sacredness is thus brought down to the fami- 
liarity of a speaking club, it is not far from suf- 
fering entire contempt. Boldness is regarded as 
ability; the most admired disputant is he who 
produces^specious arguments to shakeestablished 
opinions, and men contend for triumph rather 
than for truth. Chubb interfered in the contro- 
versy betwixt 'Clarke and Waterland, by assert- 
ing the supremacy of the Father ; and the arbi- 
tration of an unlettered tradesman between two 
such scholars failed not to. attract notice. Like 
some other cowardly infidels, he left his worst 
productions, in the way of legacy, to be pub- 
lished after his decease. In these he plainly 
denied Revelation; and disbelieving a particular 

* Jones's Life of Hornc. Leland's Deistical Writers, 
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providence, objected to the duty of prayen 
Chubb was the master of Thomas Paine ; and 
as Chubb had copied from former infidels with- 
out acknowledgment, in the same clandestine 
manner has Paine stolen from Chubb. Alike 
destitute of learning or of critical skill, they 
were equally incompetent tx> elucidate S^^rip- 
ture. Such is the parallel betwixt the tallow- 
chandler and the stay-maker ; both . sciolists, 
both impudent, both .self-sufficient, and both 
literary thieves. The one gave no light f and 
the other no freedom. It would have been w<ell, 
had the man of tallow never dipped into theo- 
logy* or the corset- maker sate on: a board of 
inquiry into things too high for his measure- 
ment. 

VIII. When animosities are violent, mode- 
rate and conciliatory measures, however laud- 
able, are not likely to be popular with either 
party. For this reason Archbishop Wake in- 
curred much blame for a correspondence with 
Du Pin and several other Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne*, relative to a projected union between 
the English and Gallican Churches. He was 
charged with making concessions to these di- 
vines, in favour of the grossest superstition and 

idolatry. But let it be remembered that this is 
the man who had completely refuted Bossuet'* 

* Vide Mosheim^ vol. v. Appendix3 and CoUier> Appendix* 
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>efbnce of the Church of Rome ; that the pro- 
osal of union did not originate with him ; that 
3 never made one concession in doctrine or 
iscipline; and that his parle}'^ was occasioned by 
le hope he entertained of reforming the Church * 
F France- This correspondence is Worthy of 
ttentive perusal; as it will show that all 
le concessions were tendered by the French 
ivines ; and may temper violence against the 
!atholic religion, by exhibiting it as making 
pproaches to the -English worship, when held 
y moderate men. 

IX. The Quakers were in this reign indulged 
a 1:he substitution of an affirmative for an oath 
a a court of justice, and subsequently with the 
^mission of the words, " In the presence of AU 
Dighty God," which had been inserted in the 
bnn of asseveration. Against this bill, ihe 
LX>tidon clergy petitioned ; while Atterbury un- 
charitably pronounced the Quakers to be " hard- 
y Christians.'* The principle has been ex- 
=imined in another place. 

Wake had denounced the Schism Act as a 
hardship upon the Dissenters ; and by now op- 
posing its repeal, he incurred the charge of in- 
consistency. But this imputation seems equally 
groundless with' the calumny which represented 
him as favourable to Catholicism. The fact is, 

that the spirit of the times was now materiall5r 

VOL. HI. K 
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altered. Under the administration of Boltng^ 
broke, the Dissenters, as an oppressed body, 
demanded commiseration and relief. But the 
Whigs had exceeded as much in enlargement, 
as^ their predecessors had erred on the side of in- 
tolerance : an indulgence which had rendered the 
objects of it so bold, as to excite the reasonable 
apprehensions of well-wishers to the Established 
Church. \ 

X. In opposition to the growth of vice, in- 
fidelity, and schism, many learned and pioui 
individuals, laymen as well as ecclesiastics^ 
mlomed by their writings and their lives the 
cause of orthodox Christianity. Sherlock^ At- 
terbury^ and Dcrham^ were ably supported by 
Sir Isaac Newton, whose astronomical disco-. 
verieS) independently of some religious labours, 
elucidated the unity, power, providence, and 
immensity of God; by West, who so forcibly 
reasoned on the resurrection ; and by his noble 
friend and convert Lord Lyttelton^ to whose 
Observations on St Paul it has been truly ob- 
served, that ^' Infidelity has never even at- 
tempted to give a specious answer." 
, In this reign, Locke published his celebrated 
Essay; Shaftesbury his Characteristics; and 
Berkeley^ Bishop of Cloyne, his Ideal System. 
Bishops Cumberland, Fleetwood, Smallridge, 
Conybeare, Gibson, Gastrell, Butler, Potter, 
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£ingy are names standing conspicuous among 
the biographical annals of this period *. 

XI. In addition to the statutes already inci« 
dentally mentioned, Acts of Parliament were 
passed in the period of which we are treat- 
ing, for the protection of dissenting meeting- 
houses ; for extending the power of recovering 
tithes, to all customary dues paid to clergymen^ 
and for rendering Quakers liable to such pay- 
ments; for compelling ecclesiastics to take the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration; 
for enabling donatives to receive Queen Anne's 
bounty, and for converting them so augmented 
into perpetual cures ; and for indicting penal- 
ties on Papists refusing the oaths above men- 
tioned.- 

XII. As Whiston, during the reign of 
George I. revived the Arian heresy, we shall 
lay bold on this opportunity, in pursuance of 

* Comberland is known by his Treatise on Scriptural 
Weights and Measures ; Fleetwood, by tracts on lay Bap- 
tism; Smallridge and Conybeare are writers of Sermons re- 
markable for dry logic ; Gibson is the more amiable author 
of three valuable Pastoral Charges; and Gastrell, of the 
Christian Institutes. It were idle to descant on the Analogy 
of Butler, or on King's Origin of £vil. Potter is more 
celebrated as the. author of the Archaeolc^, than as the 
difine who wrote 3n excellent Treatise on Church Govern- 
ment. 

k2 
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our plan, to narrate its history, and to examine 
its principles *. 

This heresy disturbed the Church at so early 
a period, that St. John wrote his Gospel and 
Epistles against Ebion and Cerinthus, whose 
opinions respecting Christ were heterodox. But 
as Columbus had not the honour of perpetuating 
the memory of his achievement in the appellation ' 
of the country he had discovered : so these early 
dissentients escaped the disgrace of being trans* 
lAitted to posterity as imparting their names to 
the rising sect This was the lot of Arius, a Pres- 
byter of Alexandria, about the year 915. Aritfs 
began by disputing in private with the Alexan- 
driati Bishop, whose opinions he suspected to 
be Sabellian. He soon found a patron in Eu- 
sebiiis, Bishop of Nicomedia; who espousing 
his principles, introduced him to Constantia, 
sister of the Emperor Constantino. Under 
these high auspices the sect grew and prospered 
until the Council of Alexandria condemned its 
doctrines (320), and the first General Council, 
assembled at Nice in Bithynia, A. D. 325, re- 
peated that condemnation, banished Arius, and 
composed, with only two dissentient voices 

* See WhiUiker*s History of Arianism; Percy's Kej to the 
New Testament! Rees's Cyclopedia^ art. Ariansi a HiatOiy 
of Arianisra^ in Jortin's Works i Letters between Price and 
Priestley \ Account of Books and Pamphlets on the Trinity, 
from 1712 to 17195 Mordecai's Letters j Carpenter'a Lec- 
tures I £mlya*s Vindication of th« Worship of Christ 
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among 323 Bishops, the well-known Nicene 
Creed as an antidote to his heterodox opinions. 
JH few years afterwards he was recalled to Con* 
stantinople; and reading before the Emperori 
jalready inclined to the heresy, an artful state- 
^nent of his principles, persuaded him to re- 
scind the decree by which they were condemned. 
%n defiance of this repeal, Athanasius, Bishop 
4>f Alexandria, objected to receiving him back 
into communion ; an opposition which brought 
that prelate into much trouble, without restoring 
Arius to the bosom of the Egyptian Church ; 
and the heresiarch soon after died suddenly, 
A. D. 336. Different successors of Consign* 
tine were Arian or orthodox, as suited their 
principle, policy, or caprice. The court r^ 
ligion became fashionable in its various changes. 
Bach party, when in power, proceeded unjusti- 
fiably against the other, and Christian first per- 
secuted Christian on the score of Arianism. 

Xhe principles of Arius were diffused through- 
out the East, where they flourished to the time 
of Theodosius the Great, who endeavoured by 
all means to effect their suppression/. The 
Vandals in Africa, in Asia the Goths, and in 
llurope, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, were all at an 
early period infected with this heterodox doc- 
trine. It languished, however, from the eighth 
* to the sixteenth century; when Servetus, for 
professing it, was burnt at Geneva, 1553. His 

k3 
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principles, however, survived him, and started 
up at different periods in Switzerland, Poland, 
and England ; in which last country two Arians 
suffered death under the writ De Heretico com* 
burendo, in the reign of James I. * Th^ con-? 
troversy was revived in the eighteenth century 
by the Churchmen, Whiston and Clarke ; and 
more recently among the Dissenters by Price 
and Harwood. Taylor, author of Mordecai's 
Apology ; Cornish, who wrote on the pre^ex-r 
istence of Christ; Carpenter, of Stourbridge; 
Enilyn, Chandler, Benson, Pierce, Grove, 
Sykes, Hopkins, and Bishop Clayton; were all 
either Arians or partially tinctured with the 
heresy. The co-eternal Trinity has been sup- 
ported against this impeachment by an innu- 
merable army of learned divines, among whom 
Calamy, Jones, Simpson, Randolph, Scott, 
have written expressly on the Trinity; and Ab- 
badie, Waterland, Hey, Robinson, Eveleigh, 
have confined themselves to the divinity of 
Christ. Granville Sharp and Bishop Middleton 
have illustrated the subject by dissertations on 
the Greek article, and ,Mr. Maurice by hiii 
Treatise on Oriental Trinities, 

* The extensive prevalence of this doctrine not Ipng nfUf 
^he Reformation, occasioned an order, in 1560, that incocri- 
gible Arians should be sent to some castle in North Wales oi( 
V^allingfordL (Strype, vol. ii. p. 314.) 
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XIL Of Arianism there are three degrees* 
comprehending the Semi-ArianSy the High 
Arians, and the Low Arians. Chnst, accord* 
iDg to all of these, prer-existed before his incar- 
Bation; but he is inferior to the Father as touch* 
jDg his Godhead. The Semi^-Arians reject the 
word ifjLowiofj as applied to Christ ; for which 
they substitute ofu>a^to^^ declaring him to be of 
like, not one substance with the Father ; and 
only UKE the Father in all things *• An infe- 
rior degree of dignity is assigned to him by the 
High Arians ; who conceiving the Father alone 
to be the one supreme God, yet regard the Son 
at the first derived fieing, and pext in dignity 
to the Father^ though not retrospectively co- 
eternal. They hold, that under the Father he 
exercises the offices of Creator, Preserver, and 
Governor of the world. Some High Arians 
offer Christ an inferior worship; others deny 
him worship altogether. Some confine his pro- 
vident;e under the Old Testament to the Jews; 
others, resting on Hebrews, i. 8, and ii. 6, re>- 
gard him as the constant and universal Ruler, 
the Jehovah, the Logos, the Angel of. the Co* 
venant According to the Low or more mo^ 
dern Arians, Christ was only a superangelic, 
preexisting spirit bf high dignity and tran*- 
{(cendent perfection : they not only refuse him 

^ Jprtip's fteoiarkf on Eoclctiast. Hist vol. ii. p. $U 

1^4 
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every species pf adoration, but even, deny t»i5 
concern in the creation and government of tl-^^ 
world. 

The ancient Arians worshipped Christ ; acs.^ 
seem to have been justly accused of idolatry i^ 
adoring a being whom they affirmed and al- 
lowed to be no more than a creature. Whistofl, 
Clarke, Emlyn, and others, patrons of Arianisniy 
whether Churchmen or Dissenters, likewise of 
fered homage to the first-begotten and only Soi^ 
of God : but among the Arians in general, since 
tlie time of Dr. Price, this inferior worship 
^as been more coilsistently discontinued. With 
respect to the Holy Ghost, they deny his di- 
vinity ; affirming him to have been created and 
begotten by the Son, and inferiqr to both the 
Son and the Father. In their doxologies, they 
ascribe " Glory to the Father through the Son.*^ 
In Carpenter's Creed, it is stated that Christ 
died for our sins : but in what sense or degree 
he is held as a propitiatory sacrifice, i^ left tq 
the congregation to discover. 

Dr. Clarke drew up a body of amendments iq 
the Book of Common Prayer, striking out all 
passages in which the second or third Person i^ 
called God, or personally addressed ii^ adora* 
tion. This book was never published ; but it' 
may be seen in the British Museum, and an abr 
stract of it is found in Mr. Lindsey's Apology 
for resigning the Living of Catterick, Car* 
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penter, in his litOrgy, introducis hytpns of 
' praise to Christ; though he prays only to the 
.Pather in the name of the Son. There is s^ 
natural (descent fjrom Arianism into Socinianism, 
and thenpe, as experienpe shows/ to a refined 
Deism. The term Unitarians is now confined 
to Sociifians ; for, according to Belsham, it canr 
not belong to Arians, who acknowledge a 
greater and a lesser God. Since, generally 
speaking, it is the doctrine pf a triune God 
which is disputed in every branch of the Arian 
heresy, uU that seems necessary, in the investiga- 
tion now proposed, is an endeavour to establish 
that great article pf faith *• 

Among several ancient Heathen nations may 
be traced a faint notion of a Trinity in the di- 
vine nature : and as this is a doctrine by no 
m^ns likely to have been discovered by the 
unaided powers of reason, or fabricated by hu- 
man artifice, its prevalence can only be ex* 
plained by believing it to have been at first 
revealed by the Almighty himself to the early 

* Sincerity 19 veperable^ even in its errors; and when we 
IMMDpare the honourable sacrifice made by Mr. Lindsey with 
)the contemptible baseness qf Mr. Stone, who a few years ago 
reviled (be established Creed, and publicly recanted his &ith, 
without losing his hold of ecclesiastical prefernaent till com* 
pelled to forego it, we t»nnot avoid paying to the former gen- 
tleman the tribute of well-merited respect. 
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patriarchs, and thus spread abroad with this 
dispersion of mankind; until recollection of the 
source from whence it proceeded was lost, and 
it became debased with fabulous intermixtures. 
If we examine the creeds of Persia, Egypt, In-r 
did, Phrygia, and Rome, we shall find this sefc^ 
ting forth of the Deity in triads to be a very re- 
markable feature which pervades them all. For 
the most enlightened Paganism is only the twi*? 
light of Revelation, after the sun of it was set 
in the posterity of Noah ♦. The oracles of the 
Persian Zoroaster are allowed to be the genuine 
source of both the Persian and Egyptian, and 
consequently of the Greek theology. From' 
,the ancient Chaldaic language in which they 
were originally written, they were translated 
into Greek by Berosus, Julian the Philosopher, 
or Hermippus, and have descended to posterity 
in detached fragments. In one of these it is 
stated, that where the paternal Monad (of 
unity) is, that Monad amplifies itself, and ge« 
aerates a duality : 

Here, in the word iruTpixfi (generates, not 
creates), is implied a son, the very notion of 
Christianity. The Duad thus generated, it it 

* Prefa<;e to Diyden't Religio Laici, 

4 
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led, 7w6fiTuif sits by tlie Monad, shines with 
sllectual beams, and governs all things i 

9 \ 

riaurTi yap ly koo*^ Xa/AVd r^tct; 

^'or a Triad of Deity shines throughout the 
rid, of which a Monad is the head." Again, 
learn that there appeared in this Triad virtue, 
i wisdom, and truth, that know all things ; 
plying an union of three persons in the 
dne essence; and in a section entitled WwHi^ 
\ youf, the Father is said to perfect all things, 
d to deliver them over m ^sursppif, to the se^ 
nd mind. 

Throughout every region of the East, an im^ 
tmorial tradition prevailed, that one God had 
yu ALL ^TEBNiTY bcgottcn auothcr God, the 
rhttect and governor of the material worlds 
netimes called ITyfu/x^, spirit; sometimes Ns^, 
nd; and sometimes Aeyo^, the word or rea^ 
a; although the notions respecting this fieing 
d his functions were various and confused, 
nong the ancient Persians, vestiges of this 
Qtrine are found in the three great deities, 
rmnsd (softened by the Greeks into Oro- 
isdes), Mithra, and Ahriman. Mithra, the 
iddle god, is called the Mediator; an idea 
tiich could only arise from belief in the 
icessity of intercession, and of an atonement 
H tq be effected by man. Plutarch (De Isidc 
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et Osiride) observes, th^t the Persians were so 
thoroughly acqui^in ted with this doctrine as to 
term any mediator Mithra. .In the Persian 
creed, Ormusd is spoken of as having tripli- 
cated himself; and Mithra also is termed Tpi- 
m>sjoun&g. He is further called rov ievrspoif mv. 
These phrases show clearly that a divine Triad 
was interwoven, though in a confused mann^r^ 
in the anciept religion of Persia ^. 

While the religion of Memphis was th^t of 
the grossest idolatry, the Thebais, or Upper 
Egypt, we are told by £usebius, who cites the 
authority of Porphyry, acknowledged a su* 
preme spirit, under the name of Cneph, wIiq 
was represented as thrusting forth from hh 
mouth an egg, from which proceeded another 
god, Ptha, a term which, according to Cudr 
worth, the Copts at present use to designate the 
Divipe Being. Osiris, however, was held asi 
the chief deity of Egypt, the source from 
which these two beings emanated, Osiris, 
Cneph, and Ptha,. accordingly, constitute the 
true Egyptian Triad ; agreeably to which hypo- 
thesis, Osiris, the Gubernator Mundi, is in 
many sculptures of Upper Egypt represented 
as placed in a boat, apcomps^nied by two attepd* 
ants. 

In later times, when the simplicity of this 

* Platarch de Iside et Osir. ^^^yrice's Ind. Antlquitr e^ 
Orient. Trin. 
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original theolc^ was disguised in hieroglyphics, 
the supreme uncreated Spirit, together with his 
attributes or emanations, was represented by a 
triangular emblem. On most of the temples 
and obelisks, the Egyptian Trinity is inscribed 
under the symbols of a globe, a serpent, and a 
wing ; the globe denoting the Supreme Being ; 
the serpent, the Wisdom, or Aoyos ; and the 
wing, the Spirit, or Tbiviu». 

When from the banks of the Nile we proceed 
to those of the Ganges, we here find the grand 
ifindoo Triad established in the persons of 
Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva; Brahma, the 
Creator (Hebrew, Bra or Bara, created); Veesh- 
nu, the Preserver; and Seeva (probably, as 
Mr. Maurice thinks), the Regenerator. This 
opinion is confirmed by the great bust in the 
Cavern of Elephanta, having three heads fixed 
on one body ; and representing, as the priests of 
that idol declare, the Creator, Preserver, and 
Regenerator of mankind. The temple in which 
it stands is perhaps the oldest in the world; 
having been excavated before m^ had attained 
the knowledge of the arch. 

But besides this exhibition of the great Hin- 
doo deity, by the figure of a bust bearing three 
heads, three is, in other respects, a sacred num- / 
ber among the Hindoos. To that number their 
Vedas, or sacred books, are confined; thrice. 
Jhcir dall/ devotions to Heaven are offered; 
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thrice in their ablutions their bodies are dipped; 
and next their skin is worn the Zennnr, or cord 
of three threads^ the embkm of their faith in 
the Triad *• 

I)ardanuS| in the ninth century after Noah's 
floods carried the doctrine of a Triad into Phry- 
giafrom Samothrace, where the three Personages 
hacl been worshipped under the Hebrew name 
of Cabirim, a word signifying " the Great or 
Mighty Ones f." 

. Hencci as the Romans acknowledged a Phry- 
gian ancestry, the worship of Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, as a Triad, was derived, and be- 
came the public religion of the Capitol. 

It has been urged^ that the doctrine of f Tri* 
nity is repugnant to human reason, and that the 
.Christians derived their notions of it from the 
Triad of the Platonic school, AyocGovy N»^, Yu%i^ 
But, not to .mention that these two assertions, 
are manifestly contradictory, the facts here pro^ 
duced are a sufficient refutation of both. The 
Platonists, indeed, pretended only to be the ex,-, 
positors of an ancient doctrine, which they 
traced to Pythagoras, Orpheus, and the Egyp»- 

^ See Maurice's Indian Antlqult. and Oriental Trinitiea^ 
S<xinerat*s Travels, vol. ii. p. IQ95 Faber on the Cabiri ;. 
AIlix*8 Judgment of the Jewish Churchy p, l€l. 

f Horsley's Controversy with Priestley, p. 43. Maoro- 
bifts*s Satumal. lib. iii. c. iv. Varro apud Arnob,. p. 123.^ 
Fab^*i Mysfi^es of the CabirL 
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tian priests *. Neither can- an article of belief 
be pronounced contradictory to reason, which 
found its way into so many ancient religions 
and systems of philosophy. 

By this cursory review of ancient creeds and 
opinions, we have prepared the way for a re- 
ception of more direct and unequivocal proofs 
of a Trinity in the Divine Nature, as gathered 
from the law and the prophets,, from the Jewish 
interpreters, from the New Testament^ froip a 
comparison of the Bible at large with the ac- 
knowledged attributes of God, and, lastly, from 
the writings of the earliest fathers. 

It was formerly matter of doubt, whether the 
doctrine of tbe blessed Trinity was revealed 
under the Old Testament dispensatipn ; but 
learned writers have satisfactorily established the 
affirmative; although God, in his wisdom, for- 
bore to deliver himself strongly or fully on the 
subject in addressing the Hebrew people, prone 
as they were to idolatry, and on that account 
to be guarded against mistakes concerning 
the divine unity. £ven in the opening verses 
of tbe Old Testament, we are plainly intrO^ 
4luced to the first and third Pjersons of the 
Trinity; for it is there related that God created 
the heavens and the earth; that the Spirit of 
iGod moved upon the faqe of tjie watjers: ^nd 

^ See Honlcy, as abo^e. 
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agtiOi that '^ God said, Let us make fnan in our 
own imager*' Kow, it is a remark made by 
learned commentators, that the word Eldiim, 
employed to signify the Creator, is a noun 
having a plural termination, yet annexed to a 
verb in the singular, as if denoting the plura-^ 
lity of persons combined in the unity of the 
Godhead. That this is not an idiom but an 
intentional mode of speech is certain, because 
Moses does not constantly adhere to it In the 
passage, ** They sacrificed to devils, and not to 
the Lord*," the noun occurs in the singular 
number, being not Elohim but Eloah. In other 
texts likewise a remarkable anxiety is displayed 
to establish this plurality of persons, and yet tx> 
guard against the danger of Polytheism. '^ Re- 
member the Lord thy Gods." — " He is the holy 
Gods."—" Remember thy Creators in the 
days of thy youth." Such is the literal inter- 
pretation of these passages : and we may add^ 
that the description of the divine wisdom, in 
the Book of Proverbs, represents it as a person 
existing with God from all eternity. 

As a corroboration of these testimonies^ we 
may observe that a Triune D^eity was not wholly 
unknown to learned expounders of Scripture 
among the ancient Jews. This appears firom. 
the Targums or Commentaries on the- Pb&ta- 

"» D«ut xxxii. 17. 
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teuch and prophets, written by Jonathan and 
Onkelosi somewhere about half a century prior 
to the Christian ^ra; and hkewise from two 
other books, the Mishna^ or Repetition; and 
Gamara, or Completion ; published about 800 
years after Christ, together constituting theTaK 
mud, the oral law supposed to have been delivered 
by God to Moses for 'the elucidation of the 
written code. The Hebrew text, " In the 
beginning God created," &c. (Genesis^ i.) is ren- 
dered by the first or Jerusalem Targum, " By 
his wisdom Gocl created the heavqns and the 
'earth,'' &c. Onkelos, in translating the phrase, 
employs the verb Amar, whence is derived the 
worjd Mimra, which in the Chaldsean answers 
to Aoyof . His term is not merely Dabar, which 
would signify the speech of God, but Amar, 
whereby the Aoyog is personified. 

Why Onkelos has not translated the word 
Bereschit by Kadmita, which imports the be*' 
ginning of time, but by Bekadmin, denoting the 
ancient of the first, several Hebrew commentators 
are cited by AUix to explain. By this latter 
term the Jewish doctors understand the Wisdom, 
or Cochma, that second number jn the Divine 
Essence which, emanating from the first, 
formed all that has being by his own more im*- 
mediate agency. . To the Holy Spirit, the third 
number, they apply distinctively the denomi- 
nation Binah, or imderstanding. This doctri- 

VOLi 111. ■ ' r L 
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nal nomenclature is in strict and singular ac- 
cordance with two phrases occurring in the 
Proverbs, and the apocryphal Book of Wis- 
dom : " Jehovah by Wisdom (Cochma) hath 
founded the earth ; by Understanding (Binah) 
hath he established the heavens.'^ Prov. iii, 19. 
" Give me Wisdom (Cochma) that sittetH by 
thy throne/' These personages are styled by 
the Rabbins the two hands of God : and to the 
former, Mimra, or Shechinah, the Word or 
Glory of God, they ascribe all the wonders 
performed for the deliverance of their nation. 
Wherever, according to AUix, Jehovah and 
Elohim are joined in the Hebrew, Onkelos ren- 
ders that compound term the " Word of God," 
tud others the Sheqhinah. Nor can this word 
be at all considered in any other light than as 
a distinct person, since he is invested with 
many active and distinctive attribut6s«-com- 
manding, giving laws, and receiving prayers. 

In Exodus (ch. iii. ver. 4, et seq.) the Anosl 
of the Lord is the person represented as having 
addressed Moses from the burning bush : ^* And 
Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look 
upon God/' He moreover took off his shoes ; 
a custom still prevalent in the East, not in rela- 
tion to an angel, but on entering the temple 
of God. Jonathan affirmis that it was the A0y6s. 
who communicated with Moses ; that setf-same 
Aoyog who spake, and the world was madew 
Now, the whole Je>¥i8h nation agree that G©d 
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revealed himself to Moses face to face, Which 
could not be averred if the word " Angel'" were 
to be understood literally, as signifying a mi-* 
nistering spirit. 

With respect to the next divine appearance, . 
namely, at Sinai, the Jewish commentators are 
all confident that it was the A^og. 

Philo, the Jew, styles thp Aoyo^, ®iog; and int 
one remarkable passage even Asms^bg &sog*. 
Pbilo further asserts the personality of the Ruah 
Haddokesh, whom he denominates Qiid¥ Ibsvjji^, 
the Divine Spirit; and in the words of the Sep- 
toagint TinviM @ss and Qstog Upotpirnig. To this 
Spirit he ascribes the work of creation. 

Among the Egyptians, the triangle was sym* 
bolical of the Numen r^/p^ov : and in like 
isanner the three branches of the Hebrew 
letter r, schin, are asserted in a book written 
before the Talmud, the Zohar, as cited by 
Allix (Jewish Ch. p. 170), to be a just emblem 
of the three persons constituting the divine 
JSssence. On the phylacteries of the ancient 
Jews this mystical letter was inscribed; and 
to its three significant' branches they applied the 
several names of the lights, the powers, ai^d 
the spirits: AvMiAsig and Sephiroth* ^* See,'^ 
siys the author of the Zohar, "the mystery of 
the. word Elohim, three distinct degrees, and 
yet all one and inseparable.'* Indeed, this 

* Phiion Jad. apud l^tisfb* p. 190. 
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word Elohiniy with the Jod for Jehovah added 
to it, was declared by the Rabbi Ibba to in-* 
volve a latent mystery, which should not be 
revealed until the advent of the Messiah**. 

Philo, speaking of the o Hv, the eternal Ens 
(Dissertat. de Cherub, p. 86), maintains, that 
comprehended in the one true God are two 
supreme Avvccfjisigf Qoodness and Authority, aod 
between them a mediatorial Aeyo^f* 

The triple benediction delivered in the sixth 
chapter of Numbers, ver. 24, "The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee ; the Lord make his face to 
shine upon thee, the Lord give thee peace,** was 
pronounced, as Poole and Patrick, citing Rabbi 
Menachem, inform us, each clause with a dif- 
ferent accent, while the priest who pronounced 
it raising his hand, " sic digitos composuit^ ut 
Triada exprimerent t" 

But lest these introductory remarks shoiild 
be strained by the Arian into an accordance 
with his peculiar views of the Aoyog^ let «* 
hasten to the New Testament, where tlie truth 
is more clearly brought to light, and where the 
three Persons of the Triuitv are exhibited as 
plainly coeternal and coequal. 

It is unnecessary here to notice the attempts 
made by cavillers to disprove the authenttciiy 

f 

* Univers. Hist. vol. iii. p. 12. See Patrick on Deut.fi'^' 
on the three Midoth^ or properties. 

f See alsoDe Sacrificiis Abel et Cain^ p. 108» 
X Sec Maurice's Oriental Trinities. 
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of the opening verses of St. John's Gospel ; for 
even if the words, " there are three that bear 
record in heaven, &c," were to b« given up as 
spurious, they convey no information but what 
is abundantly found in numerous other passages 
of the New Testament Fraud might interpolate 
a solitary text; but if the doctrine which it 
enforces appear every whej-e dispersed, and be 
placed in various points of view, such proo& 
are of themselves sufficientlv conclusive. 

When our Lord enjoins his Apostles to go 
and baptize all nations, in the name (not the 
names) of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Obost, it is obvious to remark, that as baptism is 
the seal of a covenant between God and man, 
God alone should be named by man in that 
sacrament as the party with whom he engages. 
Here, however, .three names occur, and con- 
sequently these three Persons imite in one God- 
head. 

In another view, baptism is the act of re- 
ceiving of men from a state of sin into a state * 
of divine favour; a recovery and blessing, of 
which they can be assured only in the name of 
the great and one <jod. But, as here, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are brought 
forward, God is united in the three : for the 
Scripture prohibiting the multiplication of 
Gods, they cannot be three Gods but a triune 
Deity. We may apply the same reasoning to 

l3 
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the blessing communicated in the Gospel : ^'The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and tb^fellowship of tb^ Holy Gbost^-J^e 
vrith you all :'* for who can confergrace and divine 
love, and spiritual fellowship, ss^vin^ G6d only? 
Jt cannot here, or in other places, be pretended 
that, the Soniand the Holy Ghost are influences 
emanating from the Father, or simply bis atr 
tributes or operations. Christ spieaks of a glory 
Tvhich he Isad with the Father before the world 
began; an expression denoting him fo be 
something jnore than a mere mode iii Ixrbfcb 
the • father operates. The one is mediator, 
the other intercessor, according to evangelical 
representation; and these terms imply'di6tinct-> 
ness of penson ; for a mediator and an ipt^rcfel-> 
porar^ not of one but of two; the one beBf^on 
p, particular purpose, the other seeking' 'to 
divert hini from that purpose. Besides, whea 
our Saviour left the world and ascended .Co the 
Father, he told the Apostles that he should 
send the Holy Ghost to supply his place. A 
positive intimation of distinctness of pen|Oii0. 
He calls the Spirit another Comforter^ one i#h<> 
phall not speak of himseli*; but whatsoever *lie 
shall hear, that shall he speak. These wi^rds 
would be inexplicable if the Spirit were not: a 
person, but merely an attribute or iqfluencei 

A variety of passages evince, that by lihe 
phrase ** Son of God" the Scriptures depjare 
pur Saviour to be equal with the paternal Qf it}\ 
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^' The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee ; therefore, also the holy thing that shall 
be bom of thee shajl be called the Son of God." 
Such was the addr<6ss of the angel to the motber 
of our blessed L.onL This quotation at once 
establishes the' divinity of the Holy Ghos^ 
from wbose overshadowing, our Lord is called 
/the Son of God, and evinces him to be the SiHX 
0f God in a sense wholly different from that, in 
whidi all men are said vaguely to be his chilr 
dren, br, ms in Acts,^ xvii. S8, his offspring* 
To pretend to be the Messiah, according to the 
Jewish ideas of that personage,, amounted ^ot 
to the drime of blasphemy any more than pre- 
tending to prophetic inspiration, nor was death 
inflicted as' the punishment of such imposition. 
When, tiierefore, the Jews sought to kill Jesus 
for arrogating the title of the Son of God, they 
^Knitt have conceived him to have pretended 

to be inore than even their Messiah, however 

• 

highly (hey might pitch their estimate of th^t 
"great character. That they considered him ais 
assuming divinity, and consequently (since 
such was the received import of the phrase) thait 
He did fully assume it, is evident from the as- 
signed reason of their hatred; namely, *y be* 
cause he said that God was his father, making 
himself equal with God." This is further 
proved by his reply, to liie high priest's demand ; 

1.4 
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** I a<ljure thee by the living God, art thou 
Christ the Son of God?" Such was the 
Jewish mode of administering an oath ; a^d 
Jesus, thus solemnly charged, made answer^ 
^^ Thou hast said." This response is an oriental 
manner of speaking in the affirmative ; and so in 
fact the high priest understood him, for he im« 
mediately rent his clothes and said, ^^ He hath 
spoken blasphemy." But could the . wards of 
our Lord be truly pronounced blasphemy^ if 
they meant any thing less than an assumption 
of divinity, and of entire equality with the 
Father? 

To admit, indeed, the union of the divine 
and human natures in Christ, seems the only 
method of harmonizing various passages in 
Scripture, some of which represent him as .man 
and others as God. Thus, our Lord is sometimes 
exhibited as praying to the Father; as not 
knowing when the day of' judgment should 

take place; as not wisting that he addressed 

• 

the Jewish high priest ; as clothed with human 
infirmities; as subject to human wants; as 
abjuring the title of good, and referring it to 
God alone, Matt. xix. 17; as unable to disr 
pose of honours in the kingdom of Heaven; xx. 
t8; xvi. IS: and, finally, as asking, with^ 
reference to himself, ^* Whom do men say that 
I, the son of Mak, am ?" At other times he is 
lield fortli as th? Sou of God; as the Waxd 
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which was in the beginning with God, and which 
WAS God; as one with the Father, John, x. 
30 ; as superior to all the angels, Hebrews, i. ; as^ 
the Son to whom the one true God hath said, 
** Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever," 
Hebrews, ].; and as Christ who is over all, 
God, blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5*; as the 
Christ in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, Coloss. ii. 9; he is Jesus 
Christy the true God, and eternal life, 1 John, 
V. aO; he is God in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, 2 Cor. v. \Q; as God made 
manifest in the flesh; as replying to the ques- 
tiqfn, " Lord, show us the Father," " Have I 
been so long time with thee, and hast thou not 
known me, Philip ?" Now^ these opposite re* 
presentations can only be reconciled by adopts 
log the belief in the hypostatic union. An ex- 
elusive confinement of attention to one class of 
the passages, is the fatal Stumbling-block of the 
Soeinian heretics. But if, when Christ is spoken 
of as man, we refer the expression to his -human 
nature, and when as God, to his divine charac- 
ter; on this plan every thing becomes clear and 
harmonious. Here we have obtained an hypo- 
thesis which embraces all the facts, and the only 
pne which can embrace them, 
^his union is in truth so intimate^ that attri- 
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butes.of the Divine Nature are sometimes, iu' 
Scripture applied to the man Jesus, while thoee 
of his humanity are predicated of him as God. 
Thus t'fae man Jesus is proposed, in the £pi8tle 
to the Hebrews, as an object of adoration' to 
the angels, ch. i. ver.6; and in the twentiedi 
chapter of Acts the Church is entitled, " The 
Church of. God, which he purchased with his 
blood." 

A farther and highly ingenious^ demoastza* 
lion t>f the divinity of our Saviour, has 'been 
giTen by Mr. Granville Sharpe, in lii& Treatise 
on the Use of the definitive Article i& tiie 
Greek Text of the New Testament. Thege* 
neral rule under which his examples are ranged^ 
is, that when two personal nouns of the «sme 
case are connected by the copulative partade 
%06i ; if theiformer has the definitive article^ nnA 
the latter is without it, they both relate to- die 
tame person. Thus, S Cor. i. 3, *0 &iog mu 
Ucmi^ Kv^ia iffuuv; and, 1 Cor. xv. 24^ Tm ^ta 
^oouTlarpi, are both correctly rendered, ToGod^ 
leven the Father : consequently other passageft, 
such as Epbes, v. 5; 2 Thess. i. 12 ; 1 Tim.r v, 
21 ; 2 Peter, i. 1, &c. ought, to :bave been 
translatted in the same manner; n 9m: urn 
Ijyov Xp/^-tf— f God, even Jesus Christ *. . 

But perhaps the divinity of Christ and of the 
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Holy Spirit is placed jn its strongest and most 
convincing light, by showing that die Scripture 
aso'rbe&.tO'them such attributes and qualities as 
belong to God alone.** , ,For example : God, we 
know, is alone from everlasting; yet "I," saith 
Jesus, " am the first and the last" (Revelat); and 
the Holy Ghost is, in Hebrews (chap, ix.), de* 
nominated the everlasting Spirit Again: om* 
nipreaence is the exclusive attribute of God ; 
yet St. Paul declares (Ephes. i. 22), that Christ 
fiUeth all in all; and the P3almist exclaims, al* 
lading to the third Person, '* Whither shall! 
go from thy Spirit?" Christ and the Spirit^ 
therefore, enjoying each the faculty of ubiquity, 
ane invested with the divine nature. Once 
more : God alone is the Creator of the universe; 
bttt, since we read in St. John (i. 3), that by 
Christ were all things made — and i^ Job (chap, 
xxxiii.), "the Spirit of God hath made me,'' here 
lis. .'another proof of. the divinity of these two 
' I^rsonages. By another class of passages com- 
pared with each other, the divinity of the Son 
and th^t of the Spirit are separately ascertained. 
We read in the Epistle to the Ephesians, "For- 
giving pne another, even as God, for Christ's 
iKike, forgave you." And in that to the Colos- 
sians : ^^ Forgiving one another^ even as Christ 
lorgave you." ^^ Behold,'^ s^ys Isaiah^ " the 

# Sfp Jones of Naylaad'f fbrfse Himdi!^ Texts. 
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Lord God will come; and his reward is with ^'^ 
him." " Behold," it is written in the Revela* 
tionSy ** I Jesus come quickly, and my reward is 
with me." These extracts speak for themselves 
as to the divinity of the Son. " Why," Ananias 
is asked, ^^hath Satan filled thy heart, to lie 
unto the Holy Ghost? Thou hast not lied unto 
men, but unto God." " Know ye not," says St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, ** that your bodies are 
temples of the Holy Ghost r^ Which passage is 
illustrated in another part of the same Epistle: 
"The temple of God is holy; which temple 
are ye." Such texts, as elucidating the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, are too clear to stand in 
need of explanation or comment. In the same 
manner, many other properties are assigned in 
the Sacred Writings to our Lord and to the 
Holy Ghost, which can only be predicated of 
the Supreme Being : spotless truth— consum- 
mate holiness— 'underived power in quickening 
the dead — ^spiritual communication with the 
faithful — raising Christ from the tomb—work- 
ing all in all. 

More particularly, in replying to the Arians, 
it is of importance to show, that Christ is held 
forth in Holy Writ as an object of worship; for 
thus the disciple of Arius is reduced to an ob- 
vkms dilemma : if he refuses worship to Christ, 
he disobeys a positive commandment ; and if he 
oBtit it, retainuig his Arian . opinions, he woi^ 
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ships a created being, and establishes two Gods 
— ^being guilty at once of idolatry and poly- 
theism. 

Adoration, we know, is due to God alone; 
for it is written, ** Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve'' (Matt 
iv. 10); while idolatry is defined to be, " doing 
Service to them who by nature are no gods." 
(Gal. iv. 8.) The Apostle, however, expressly 
directs, that at the name of Jesus eveiy knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things on 
earth, and things under the earth. (Phil. ii. 10.) 
^nd again : although Nehemiah exclaims to the 
Alost High, " Thou, even thou, art God alone^ 
and the host of heaven worshippeth thee" (Ne- 
lieitiiah, ix. 6) ; we read in the New Testament, 
that when ^'he bringeth the firstborn into the 
Xirorld, he saith, Let all the angels of God wor- 
ship him." If the Arian, then, wholly refuses 
Vrorship to the Son, he violates his duty in that 
C3ue particular, and so " is guilty of all :" and 
if he OFFERS worship to the Son, while believing 
that high Personage to be something less than 
Ood, he violates the duty of worshipping God 
alone: he is an idolater by worshipping that 
•vrhich is to him no God; and a polytheist, by 
adoring at once the Creator and a supposed 
x:reature. The only possible escape from this 
difficulty consists in the admission that thjs Fa- 
ther* and the Son are one. 
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We find in Scripture, that wheresoever wor- 
ship is offered to any created, any inferior being, 
\vhether man or angel, it is rejected with tlie 
most strenuous prohibition. Thus, when Cor-^ 
neHus met Peter, and fell down at his feet to 
worship him, the Apostle replied, *' Stand up, 
for I myself also am a man/' (Acts, x. 25, 26.) 
And, in like manner, when John fell at tlie 
angel's feet, with similar intention, " See thou 
do it not," was the immediate answer; *^ I am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren who 
have the testimony of Jesus: worship God.*' 
(Rev. xix. 10.) The same result happena agiuh 
in the book of Revelation, at xxii. 5*— -Now, if 
Christ had been a mere man, if he had been 
even an angel, or, in short, any thing inferior to 
the great God, the sole object of worship, he 
would undoubtedly, in the same manner^ have 
rejected all offers of adoration. In fact, , how- 
ever, he permitted himself, on many occasions; 
to be worshipped! by the Magi in his infancy 
(Matt. ii. 11); by the leper (Matt. viii. 3); by 
tlie ruler (Matt. ix*,18); by the persons in the 
ship (Matt xiv. 33) ; by the woman of Canaan 
(Matft< xy». 25) ; by the man bom blind (John, 
ix. 38); by the women after his resurrectfott 
(Matt. xxviii.-9) ; by the assfenlMy at Galilte 
(v# 17); and, finally, at his ascension into ht^- 
yen (EuTce, xxiv. 52). On all these OGcasion^ 
there is no one tittle of reproof— no att^t^pt t6 
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correct tfae proffered adoration, as the tribute of 
overstrained and mistaken zeal. 

if fatther proof be wanting, it is written in 
the Gospel of St. John, v. 23, " that all men 
should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father/' Now, the same honour is not paid to 
the Father and the Son, either by those who 
believe the Father, but not the Son, to be God; 
or by those who worship the Father, but refuse 
to worship the Son. Worship may be consider- 
ed as consisting, internally, of knowledge, faith, 
trust, love, reverence, glorying in the object; 
and, externally, in bending the knee, prayer, 
praise, thanksgiving, obedience: but all these 
separate acts of worship are enjoined with refer- 
ence to our blessed Lord: knowledge^ 1 John, 
V. fiO : " We know tliat the Son of God is 
come ; this is the true God and eternal life :" 
see also 2 Cor. iv. 6; John, viii. 19. Faiihy 
John, xii. 44 : "He that believeth on me be- 
lieveth on Him that sent me; see Acts, xvi. 31, 
compared with 34. Trusi, Psalm ii. 12: " Kiss 
the Son^ lest he be angry ; blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him." Xove, John/ x¥. 
SS : " He that hateth (loveth not) me, hateth 
ray Father also." Reverence^ Mark, xii. 6: 
%*' They will reverence my Son." Glorying^ 
Galat.'Vi«^ 14^. " God forbid .that; I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Tesus Christ;" and 
also in the Magnificat, Luke, i. 46, 47^ Bowings 

3 
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PhiL ii. 10: "At his name ei^ery knee shall i I 
bow." Prqyery Acts, vii. 59 : " Lord Jesus, ^ ^ 
receive my spirit/' Praise and thanksgiving, ^'> 
1 Tim. vi. 16: "To whom be honour and power 
everlasting." Obedience, Luke, vi. 46, 47: 
" Why call ye me Lord, and do not the things 
which I command you?" 

As the waters of a river flow purest in the 
neighbourhood of its source, it will add weight, 
if any were wanted, to this body of proof, if 
we find that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
ever held by the primitive church, as is. evinced 
by reference to the writings of the fathers in 
the three first centuries. Prior to the time of 
Arius, indeed, the subject is not unfolded at 
length, neither does the word Trinity occur in 
the early confessions of faith ; for where the 
belief was implicit and universal, defence or la- 
boured proof was unnecessary, " Nunquid 
enim perfecte de Trinitate tractatum est ante- 
quam oblatrarent Ariani," is the language of 
Augustine. 

Nevertheless, the divinity of our Lord is un- 
equivocally asserted, even by the first fathers, 
or scholars of the Apostles. In the epistle as- 
cribed to Barnabas, and certainly of the apo- 
stolic age, our Saviour is identified with God the 
Father, by being described as the Lord who 
suffered for our souls, although in creation he 
said| Let us make man in our own image. Ig- 
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natius expressly denominates the Lord» Our 
God, Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the 56n 
of man. (Ignatius in Theod. Dial. Immutab.) 
This and simiiarexpressions are quoted by Theo- 
doret, A. D. 449, nearly a century before the 
interpolations suspected in the writings of Ig- 
natius were affirmed to have been made. 

** We declare unto you, O Greeks,*' says Ta* 
tian, "that God was born in the form of a 
inan.** (Edit. Paris, 1615, p. 159) Irenseus 
commands every knee to bow to Jesus Christ, 
our- Lord and God (lib. i. chap, ii.); and Euse* 
bius, after quoting certain psalms and odes of 
the first age, which celebrate the divinity of 
Christ, the Word of God, states that this doc- 
trine was asserted by Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, 
Clemens, Irensua, and Melito — all fathers of 
the second century. 

In fact, in writings still extant, several of 
these fathers, who are in the first descent from 
tlie Apostles, express themselves with all clear- 
ness on the point in question. " We worship," 
says Justin ^lartyr, " and adore the Father and 
the Son.** Clemens of Alexandria invokes the 
ihree Persons as one God. Athenagoras refutes 
the charge of Atheism by demanding, How can 
we, whd call upon God the Father, God the 
Son',' and God the. Holy Spirit, be accounted 
Atheists?** (AtHenaig* ad Colum. Just. Martyr, 
p. 11, edit. Par. 1615.) A different charge, 
VOL. in. M 
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that of Tritheism, was preferred by PraxeaSi 
Sabellius, and other Unitarians, against the or- 
thodox Christians ; a proof of their worshipping 
the Three Persons. Tertullian, in writing against 
PraxeaSy exhibits the doctrine in various views : 
*^ Tres unius substantia?, et unius statt^s, et 
unius potential, quia unus Deus." (Tert. adv. 
Prax, c. ii.) " Connexus Patris in Filio, et Filii 
in Paracleto, tres afficit cohaerentes, alterun) ex 
alterOi qui tres unum sunt, non unus ; quomodo 
dictum erat : Ego et Pater unum sumus, cap. 
xvi. ;" i. e. one thing, and not one person. De- 
(cending from the second to the third century 
after Christ, we find Origen pronouncing bap* 
tism the fountain of grace to him who dedicates 
himself to the diviiiity of the adorable Triune 
Deity (Origen, torn, vi. in Rom.) ; and Cyprian 
stating, that by the same sacrament Christ de- 
livered the doctrine of the Trinity, 

It is perhaps too common, even among orthot 
dox Christians, to regard the doctrine of a 
triune God as a matter of mere speculation ; 
not requiring much to be insisted on, because 
not extending its influence to the heart a^d 
practice. If, therefore, we can ascertain several 
important moral purposes, accomplished by this 
doctrine wherever it is received, the di^cov^ry 
will not only offer a salutary rebuke to such in- 
fliflference, but corroborate all. the preccijding U: 
gnmeuts; inaamuch as the utility of qny article 
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f faith affords strong presumption of its pro- 
ceding from the Fountain of truth. 

One important purpose to which this doctrine 
\ adapted, and seems necessary, is that of com- 
lunicating a full assurance to tlie breasts of of- 
»ding beings, that the ransom paid for sin is 
iequate and acceptable. The Socinian acts at 
taat consistently in rejecting altogether the no- 
on of atonement by blood; to the Arian it can 
ifuse but imperfect consolation. For, when 
e are told that one created being — one being 
iferior to the Highest — suffered for a created 
orld ; an angel or creature, in any sense, for 
ia fellow-creatures; we call to mind that God 
largeth even his angels with folly, and are filled 
itfa some apprehension and uncertainty with 
spect to the efficacy of such a vicarial sacri- 
De« But when the doctrine proposed is, that the 
ghest imaginable Power is the atoning Power^ 
bat he who suffered is he who remits, that the 
>peaser is the appeased, that God was In 
brist, reconciling sinners to himself^ — the pe- 
tent, can calm the agitation of his mind, and 
U hnnself that all is well. He can in this 
lae, but in no otiier, repose with security on 
le atonement, as indeed full, perfect, ^od £iU- 
ifficieAt. 

Agftin : this ^ctrine, by enforcing tlie ^>i- 
tiial nature of God, reminds us of the 9pi^itpal 
cordiip which he requires* We gre called Mpou 
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to believe what reason does not comprehend; 
but not what reason contradicts. Now, in 
order to belie*'e the Trinity, it is absolutely and 
peculiarly necessary to divest the divine Being 
of all materiality; since reason would positively 
contradict the proposition, that three persons, 
having any materiality, could be one. God is 
a Spirit, whose attribute is ubiquity ; and there- 
fore there is no contradiction in reason to sup- 
pose and to affirm, that the divine nature might 
be and was united, though in a mysterious man- 
ner, to the man Jesus, in order to give efficacy 
to his sufferings; while Jesus might pray to 
him as his father, who was in heaven. If God, 
then, be a Spirit — an all-present Spirit— he is 
the searcher of all hearts, and must be worship- 
ped, not with feigned service, but in spirit and 
IB truth; and the Trinity is valuably in propor-* 
tion as it more strongly inculcates this doctrine 
of divine immateriality, by rendering the belief 
in it necessary. 

Moreover : Christ having taken the manhood 
into God, hath sat down at the right liand of 
the Father, Now, believers, are told that they 
are intimately united to their Saviour; that 
they are very members of his flesh and of ht^ 
bones: a most powerful motive to their highest 
exertions in the improvement of divine grace; 
since, in virtue of this union, and of the words 
of tlieir Master — *' Where I am, there ye shall 
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l>e also," the highest places iti the heavens are 
opened to their hopes. 

JLastly : lhi$ mystery weakens not, by divid- 
ing, our aiFections towards the Supreme Being, 
lt>ut strengthens, by multiplying, those tender 
t:ies which attach us to him in the bonds of love 
and of gratitude. When we regard the same Being 
SIS the Father, who, in calling us into life, hath 
placed us in the way of eternal salvation; as 
t:he Son, who interposed and suffered in order 
t:o restore us to those hopes of happiness which, 
by transgression, we had forfeited; and as the 
iloly Ghost, who strengthens and refreshes our 
frail natures, in that contest against the wiles 
and power of our adversary, in which we are, 
on our part, to make our election sure, and tp 
vrork out our salvation with trembling: when, 
1 say, we concentrate in one God the various 
attachments which we thus owe to our Creator, 
c>ur Redeemer, and our Sanctifier; how are we 
employed, but in contemplating that omnipotent 
and divine Nature, from whose puritylaud power 
xve might well recoil, under various phrases and 
crharacters of amiahleness and kindness? but in 
adoring a merciful Being, whom we find to have 
4Bxerted and expended ^11 the best attributes and 
perfections and capacities of Im nature, for the 
welfare of. fallen <;reatures? What love, what 
gratitude, naturally spring up in the breast, as 
respiting frjm such views of the almighty and 
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eternal Sovereign ! — The purest motives to the 
purest service ! for, while he hath himself, in 
the person of Christ, specified the keeping of 
his commandments, as the evidence and test of 
love^ we know that this obedience is the most 
acceptably and the most effectually performed, 
when it flows from so celestial a principle. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE REIGN OF GECHIGfi 11. 



Contnit£i« 

TranguiUittf of the English Church.'*^lh Licentious* 
ness of Manners : Drinking ; Gaming ; Dishonesty ; 
the Drama; Novek. — III. Infidelity.— IV. Infidel 
Writers: Hobbes, Collins^ fVoolston, TindaL-^^Y. 
Hume, Shaftesbury, BoHngbroke.—Yl. "Replies : War^ 
burton, Island, Lardner, Doddridge, Gibson, Sl^r^ 
hck, Setker, West, Lord Ljftteltim. — ^VII. Diffef^ikm 
among Churchmen : Warbutton and Law ; MiddlMh 
and DodwelL — ^VIII. Society for Reformi^iOn of 
Manners. — IX. Society for propagating the QospA. in 
J)>reign Parts ; and Society for promoting Christian^ 
Knowledge.'^^X. Raine's Hospital; Magdalene ; Asy- 
lum. — XI. jict^ of Parliament relating to Colleges^ 
to Quakers, Jews, Marriages, l^c. — XII. Learned Dh- 
vines.-^XllL Learned Dissenters, — XIV. Methodists: 
History.-^Xy. Statement and Refutation of their Te* 
nets. — XVI. Moravians.-^XYU. Hutchinsonians.-^ 
XVIII. Swedenborgians. 

• It happens to the church as to individuals : 
ley have naturally recourse to God, and seek 
im in the day of calanvity ; but, in the csAm 
f prosperous affaii'S, beooiiie thoughtless, indo- 
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lent| luxurious, and inattentive to the Giver of 
good. 

When George II. ascended the throne, tfie 
Church of England reposed in tranquillity. 
Ecclesiastical controversies were lessened in 
number and violence. Those watchwords of 
opposition, the terms High and Low Church, 
had passed from religion to politics, and were 
insensibly mitigated into Court and Country 
Party; and among the prelates who adorned, 
this portion of history we find the names of 
Butler, Gibson, King, Seeker, Lowtb, and 
Warburton *. 

II. But, notwithstanding these advanta^, 
the practice of real piety had experienced a n)e- 
lancholy decline, and licentiousness overspread 
the land. 

A motion in the House of Lords, for altering 
the duties on spirituous liquors, and permitting 
them to be again sold with less restraint, occa-^ 
sioned a debate, in which some of the speakiers 
took a retrospect of the gradual progress made 
by the people in dissipation, and on t^ie con- 
nexion of intoxication with crime. In truth, 
spirituous liquors may be considered as the poi- 
soned fountain, whence flows almost all tlie 
profligacy of the poor. Their excessive abuse 

m * 9 

* In 1714 CoDvbcatioD drew op a form of rBceiviiig coa« 
verts ftom Popery.— Wilk. Com. v. 4; p. 66o«, 
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r>f this liquid excitement caused an additional 
duty to be laid on the distillery of malt It is, 
indeed, the highest wisdom of the legislature 
to adopt such regulations, as shall at once sup- 
ply the public revenue, and improve or leave 
uninjured the morals of the community. More 
effectually to prevent the pernicious habit of 
dram-drinking, it would be advisable to lower 
the excise on the more healthful beverages of 
Ix^r and ale, and the customs on tea and coffee; 
while the duties on spirits should be heightened 
till they amount to a prohibition, and smuggling 
or privately distilling made death without be-* 
nefit of clergy. This, with the total abandon- 
ment of lotteries, is the reform which Great 
Britain requires; and until such reduction of 
expenditure takes place as shall admit of it, 
every other expedient is only "beating the en- 
ti:enchant air." Low gambling, a kindred evil 
with dram-drinking, prevailed at the same time'; 
and, as vice rarely maintains itself by the slow 
^progress of regular industry, intemperance and 
gambling introduced fraud and dishonesty. 
Thieves, robbers^ murderers, are reported to 
have become more desperate and savage, tliaa 
ever since mankind were civilized. These evih 
were increased by the growing immorality of 
the drama; which seemed to delight in flinging 
a lustre round indecency and profaneness, and 
111 waging open warfare against temperance^ 
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soberness^ and chastity. This abuse of an En- 
tertainment so rational, when well regulated, 
induced the legislature, in 1735, to pass a bill, 
reinstating the Lord Chamberlain in his autho^ 
rity as censor of the stage. 
' Together with Dry den and Vanbrugh, Con- 
greve was attacked by Jerehy Coixibb, in bis 
Exposure of the Immorality of the Stage ; and, 
in truth, were the theatre what these dramatists 
have sought to make it, the censor would bear 
along with him the approbation and assent of 
all men of sense and principle. On Congreve's 
reply, Dr. Johnson has well remarked, that it 
has his antagonist's coarseness, but not his 
strength. The same su()ject has of late years 
been ably treated by Mr. Plum tree, who has 
published a Shakspeare Expurgatus. 

Eor that Newgate pastoral, that gala of bigb«> 
Mraymen and pickpockets, The Beggar's OperOf 
Gay might well be included in the same cen^^, 
sure. Bishop Herring, in a sermoq preached at 
Lincoln's Inn, took occasion to inveigh against 
the immorality of this drama; and Swifts very 
disgracefully to his character as a clergyman, 
replied in the Intelligencer, that the arraigned 
production would do more good than a thousand 
sermons of so stupid, so injudicious, aild so 
prostitute a divine. Well might the Cluirch, 
and even religion, bie affirmed to be in danger-* 
well might this reign be distinguished as the 
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d3ma8ty of vice^ when so unprincipled an en- 
tertainment rose into popularity, and could re- 
ceive the homage of such a vindicator. 

The novel is akin to the drama, and, in com* 
mon with it, will partly influence and partly 
indicate the purity or corruption of national 
morals. Fielding wrote to supply his passion 
for dissipation : Tom Jones is too attractive by 
its wit, ^nd too destructive by its licentiousness, 
Jn the Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison, Richardi- 
son has been said, by Dr. Johnson, to have 
served the cause of religion, by benefiting that 
of morals, and by teaching the passions to move 
at the command of virtue. Watts, however, 
early detected the improprieties in Pamela; 
which, he observed, a modest woman could 
hardly read without blushing. The evils occa-^ 
j^ioned by exhibiting the details of seduction 
are, in truth, not counteracted by holding it up 
to condemnation. Let our journalists attend to 
this. A cold moral to a licentious narrative is 
as a drop of water to extinguish a conflagrar 
tion, 

III. Infidelity is oftener the effect than the 
cause of immorality. For th^ few who becbme 
vicious in consequence of having reasoned away 
their belief, there are multitudes who labour to 
discredit their belief as a specious justification 
of their vices. Infidelity is a convenient reply 
to the censures of strictness, and an opiate to 
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the risings of remorse. Men love darkness ra 
ther than light, because their deeds are evil. L 
is not, therefore, matter of wonder, that so fr^ 
an indulgence in evil propensities as we hav« 
here described, should pave the way for a ge 
neral disbelief in the everlasting truths of tbi 
Gospel. 

IV. Hobbes's Leviathan^ and the Oracles o 
Reason, formed the chief repositories from 
which other writers, who followed in the sama 
walk of darkness, malevolence, and mischieF 
drew their materials and their arguments*. One 
would imagine that men enveloped in tha 
gloom of doubt and disbelief, would blush fo 
their shame, or weep over their unhappiness 
that they would seek to hide their melancholji 
conclusions from every eye; and, if a spark o: 
pity remained, would spare their brethren the 

* " Infidelity is an exotic weed> which had no fixed rooting 
in this cold climate till the beat of our civil distractions gave 
room for the Leviathan to bring it in« and, in process of time, 
for the Oracles of Reason to make it grow.'* — Stackbonse. 

Hobbes believed the sovereign magistrate to be the inteii- 
preter of Scripture, and the only prescriber of its doctrines 
The fear of power iuvisiUet said he, coupled with belief in 
talett allowed, is religion; not allowed, superstition. He 
maintained that there is no moral obligation antecedent tc 
dvU laws; and derided a future state. Lord Claiendooj 
Harrington^ in his Oceana ; Cumberland, Cudworth, and Ten- 
nitcm* teterally exposed his errors. With all his infiddity, he 
lu£l a dread of apparitions 3 and was afraid of being left alont 
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misery of parting with a foDd hope, which, 
even in the remote possibility of its proving an 
illusion, would be still most consolatory to suf* 
fering humanity. Vain mockery! to tell me 
you are striving to render me happy, while you 
are bereaving me of my only stay — while you 
are cruelly extinguish ing my hopes and conso* 
lations— and shutting me out from the sweet 
lig;ht of heaven for ever and ever ! What, then, 
can make infidels the willing heralds of a curse, 
and the zealous apostles of despair? What, 
tlden, can inspire them with so ardent a spirit of 
conversion, as though they were impatiently 
blearing the gladdest of tidings, and communis 
eating the happiest of discoveries? Whence 
tliat compassing of heaven and earth to make a 
proselyte? Is it, that, thus alienated from God 
and from truth, they contract the temper of 
fiends, and delight in making others every whit 
as destitute, as hopeless, as bad as themselves? 
Or is it, that darkness may lead to a precipice; 
tliat they shudder and tremble in the midst of 
it ; and are glad to gather assurance, as they 
grope their dismal way^ by stretching forth 
tfaeir hand and finding that they have a compa- 
nion? 

Be this as it may, infidelity is cowardly and 
Artful: it never advances in bold and direct at* 
tack, or unyeifs at once the frightfulness of its 
visage; it searches the weak and accessible parts 
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of the human character, and approaches, under 
favour of some alluring harmlessne8S| till it ob- 
tains sufficient footing to be secure in the full 
disclosure of all its horrible proportions. " The 
Rights of the Christian Church asserted,'' was* 
an insidious publication, issued by a society of 
infidels, professing only to resist the encroach^ 
ments of Popery, and thus stealing by surprise 
on the prejudices of unwary alarmists; wbik 
their real aim was to strike a blow at all Chris* 
tian ordinances ; nay, to assail the very exisfr* 
ence of a Christian ministry and of a Christian 
church. With the same insinuating professions 
and oblique malignity, the association next 
published " A Discourse of Freethinking ;" a 
production addressed to the light and tbougfat* 
less, as the former was more gravely adapted to 
affect the serious. These, however, were no 
more than the first essays of infidelity — ^the 
cautious feelings of its way ; and though the 
ministers of the Church were vilified, and its 
mysteries ridiculed, the great proofs of its di-* 
vine truth and authority remained untouched. 

Collins made a bolder, though still covert 
attack ; and, under pretence of zeal for the. 
Jewish dispensation, and the literal interpret** 
tion of Sacred Writ, endeavoured to discredit 
the evidence of prophecy : while Woolston, by 
affecting to exalt the actions and miracles^ of 
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Christ into a spiritual meaningi strove to call 
bis miraculous agency into question* 

Following up these attempts to shake tlie ^xr 
temal evidences of our faith, Tindal with equal 
dexterity assailed its internal proofs, in his 
book, entitled, ^' Christianity as old as the Crea* 
tion ; or, the Gospel a Republication of the Re* 
ligion of Nature." Here the unaided power of 
reason is represented as a sufficient guide in all 
matters of religion^^and natural theology opposed 
to revelation. Far be it from us to judge concern^ 
ing the views of any writer; but that man cannot 
b§ innocent, who wantonly advances doctrines 
t>f which he foresees the effect to be liberation 
from all restraint, the unbounded indulgence of 
corrupt appetites, and riot in lawless gratifica- 
tipnSf To plead a love of truth as an apology 
for pestiferous writings, is perhaps too over- 
weening a confidence in the alleged motives, 
apd certainly the assumption of a dangerous 
responsibility *. 



* Tindalj with much learhiDg and strong reasoning powers, 
liad all the trick and disii^eoiiousness of infid^ writers. 
jymng on the brink of the gra?^, he had attained his seventj* 
ihud jtar when he published Christianity as old as the Crea- 
tion. The very title of this work is false and imposing | it 
leads us to suppose his object to have been a representation of 
ihb Gospel, as confirming the law of nature : but he plainly 
^jttliempts to dismiss revelation altogether, by stating the need 
of it to have^ been precluded by natural theology. 

4 
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V. This phalanx of infidelity was now 
strengthened and emboldened by the accession > 
of David Hume, a subtle, penetrating, and sar- 
castic philosopher. His first publication, which 
appeared in 1738, entitled, "A Treatise of hu- 
man Nature," not receiving the notice and op* 
position which he coveted and courted^ he 
changed its form to the more popular one of 
separate Essays-; and speedily rejoiced in the 
publicity, regardless concerning the tendency, 
of the work. By the many answers which ap- 
peared, he confessed that his vanity was grati* 
fied, and congratulated his production on hav* 
ing established itself in good company. Of all 
those who entered the lists with this insidious 
writer, none more successfully controverted his 
positions than Beattie, in his " Essay on , the 
Nature and Immutability of Truth, in opposi- 
tion to Scepticism and Sophistry.'* 

Hume being a niaterialist, and Berkeley d^* 
nying the existence of matter, this writer has 
taken occasion to observe, in his Moral Science, 
that, betwixt them, these philosophers had voted 
the abolition of the universe. 

An attempt having been made, favoured by 
this current of opinion, to revive the philosophy 
of Shaftesbury, his principles were now re-ex- 
amined and ably refuted, in Dr. Brown's^ el^ 
gant Essay on the Characteristics* In 1754 
the posthumous lucubrations of Lord Boliag- 
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broke, another noble author distinguished as a 
sceptic and infidel, were presented to the world, 
like a Pandora's box, only without hope, by: his 
WQfshipper, David Mallett. ** Bolingbroke,'* 
said Dr. Johnson, '^ was at once a scoundrel and 
a coward: — a scoundrel for loading the blunder* 
buss of infidelity up to the muzzle; and/a 
toward, in leaving David Mallett to draw the 
trigger*." 

VI. ** But, happily, an age so fertile in poi- 
sonous fruits, abounded not less in beneficial 
antidotes. Not only the clergy, the proper 
guardians of the truth, brought forth their 
stnmg reasons, but the cause of religion found 
other vindicators, who, though not profession- 



* MalleU aped the opinioni of his nohle predecessor, and 
used fineqaentij to reason, at his own table, and in presence 
c^ his domertics, against the credibility of a future existence, 
in a short time one of them, as might naturaUj have been 
predicted, disappeared with the family platen but being ap« 
prehended, and interrogated what could induce him to the 
perpettationof so bold and dangerous a crime — ** My master,*' 
replied he, cboUy, " has so very frequently, in my hearing, rWi- 
4»ied the idea of a life after the present, that, in truth, I did 
not Jconceive myself as doing any thing wrong.*'—" Yes ; 
tm^i you rascal/* answered Mallett, '« had you no fear of being 
luu^ed?**— '^^ And pray, Sjr,** said the culprit, " whiat have 
'tOif to do with that? You yourself took off the greater 
£nr I and, when that was gone, I found not knuch difficulty^ 
wU)» ttm lesser.**— »See Davies's Life of Garrick. 

YOL. 111. N 
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ally engaged in its defence, were vitally inte« 
rested in its triumph *.*' 

A course of Sermons, preached by Wabbur- 
TQN at Lincoln's Inn, and entitled, ^ The Prhh 
dplei of natural and reveakd ReUgian occananathf 
opened and erplainedj^' .was published to counter- 
act the effect of Bolingbroke's philosophy, 
which deprived the Supreme Being of his provi^ 
dential eye, and stripped him of his moral attri* 
butes ; regarding him only as the great. First 
Cause and original Maker of all things : a frigid 
homage, akin in all its effects to atheism. 

Church, too, having received assistance ftom 
Archbishop Seeker, appeared among the many 
annotators on the works of the noble unbeliever. 
Bolingbroke died of a cancer in his cheek.*^ 
Did Heaven mean to remind him that there is a 
Providence which can punish ? - . 

Churchmen and sectaries, forgetful of tfadr 
differences, now united in amicable support 
of the common cause; and Leland, 'Lardoer, 
and Doddridge, deserve honourable mentioni 
together with Butler, Chandler, Sherlock, 
and Gibson. The three^ admirable pastoiral 
letters of Bishop Gibson were intended s^ 
a check, to the earlier freethinkers. UncUr^ 
book was answered by fFaterland and by iS&00>^ 
Brctvn; and when Waterland's " Vindicatiofl^ 

« 

♦ Brewster's Secular Essaj. 
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was found fault with by Conyers Middleton, m 
Pearce, the Bishop of Rochesterf it found an 
able defender. Whoever wishes to study this 
protracted controversy, may consult Dr. WalCs 
Caveat against Infidelity; Campbdts work, prov- 
nig the Apostles no Enthusiasts; Broughton and 
Burnet in reply to Tindal; and Conybeare's ex- 
cellent Defence of natural Religion. 

At this period, " The Trial of the Witnesses 
. of the Resurrection of Jesus," written by Sher- 
lock, was read with 'admiration by all ranks. 
But the propositions there, proved were too hos- 
tile to vice, to be embraced by the profligate 
part of tlie community, who bought up with 
viridity the deistical answer of Annet Annet 
vas one of the few infidels in this century who 
felt the force of the secular arm, having been 
sentenced in the Court of King^s Bench, in 
1762, to imprisonment and the pillory. To al- 
leviate this fev^rity, Seeker, during his confine- 
ment, ofifered him pecuniary assistance; but 
this he did not live to enjoy. Thus, warring 
with principles and not witn men, this humai^ 
prelat^i, on various occasions, relieved the ne* 
QOtfity^ of infidel authors, while he strenuously 
kboured to combat or suppress their publics)^* 
tiolis* 

* The two most «tisfactpry replies tp the pernicious tracts 
of Annet^ wer^ oocasloiied by a remfrrkable ebaoge. of con- 
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VII. PTar burton's " Divine Legation q) 
demonstrated on the Principles of a religious ^ 
Deist, from the Omission of the Doctrine of ^ 
future State of Rewards and Punishments in tfSt€ 
Jewish Dispensation ;' was published in several 
volames, at different intervals; and Hence the 
discussions it occasioned were lasting, aiid fre- 
quently renewed. The chief opponent whom 
this prelate had to encounter, was that learned 
and able visionary, IVilliam Law. 

A controversy not less violent was generated 



viction in the minds of their several authors. Gilbert "^est 
and Lord Lyttelton had both been infidels^ and^ being smitten 
with the usual spirit of apostleship, agreed to array thtir ob- 
jections to Scripture in r^ular form } West assailing the EfiuN 
gelists, and Lord Lyttelton the Epistles, But, in prosecotuif; 
the inquiry, both were visited with the beams of truth i aB4» 
in 1747i the former publbhed his '* Observations on the His- 
tory and EvideDce of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ ;** being 
a developemtnt of the process by which his own mind had 
settled in belief. For this work the University of Oiftfd 
complimented him with an honorary degree of LL^ D., ' la 
his retreat from public life, at Wickham, in Kent, he was fre- 
quently visited by his noble friend ; and in these hourfe of ire- 
trrement from the tumnh of debate. Lord Lyttelfon xeceivU 
the happy spark of conviction. Then, as thoegh he acKttOw- 
ledg^ h» resemblance to the gre^t Apostle of the Gentiles,* in 
the dropping of the scales from the eyes of both at the ibo« 
ment of meditated persecution, he communicated to t^ 
world his treatise already mentioned, the ** Observations on 
the Coorenioa and Apostleship of St. Pftnl.'* 
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hy War burton's reply, in 1748, to Dr. Middle^ 
fans Free Inquiry into the miraculous Powers sup^ 
^osed to have subsisted in the Christian Church, 
from the earliest Ages through several successive 
Centuries. This work was a weak defence of 
revelation, which injured the reputation of the 
sarly Christian fathers ; yet it is doubtful whe- 
ther there be any one well-authenticated miracle 
subsequent to the days . of the Apostles. War- 
burton was the most pojverful antagonist of this 
author* Dodwell and Church likewise mingled 
in the controversy; the latter receiving assist- 
ance from Archbishop Seeker. 

VI 1 1. The Society for promoting the Benefits 
of .Religion, and for encouraging Reformation 
of Manners, was not wholly extinguished; 
when so strongly required, at the conclusion of 
the feign of George II. To relieve poor fami- 
lies— to place them in trades and methods of 
livelihood adapted to their several capadities-^ — 
to liberate prisomers — to maintain orphans — to 
promote the studies of indigent scholars at the 
sister universities, b}^ pecuniary assistance; — 
were some among its multifarious modes pf be- 
neficence : but its chief object was the diffusion 
and improvement of religious knowledge; the 
indirect but only certain method of promoting 
advances in morality. This Society did not se^ 
parate itself from the Church, or court an al- 
liance, with Dissenters, as though it deemed the 

N 3 
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established religion insufficient of itself for tb 
great purposes of reformation. Prayers 
promoted in the churches, sermons and lectu 
instituted, and measures adopted for the sup 
pression of Popery. Yet a zeal thus directed 
the strengthening of the Establishment wa^ ^ 
leavened with no spirit of persecution or of in^ -* 
tolerance ; it was distinguished, in all its enep^** 
gies, by philanthropy, meekness, and moden^u^ 
tion, 

IX. This Society proved the germ of sever^sl 
excellent charitable institutions, some of whic ^ 
were incorporated by royal charter. 

Concerning the usefulness of the Society Ji^'^ 
propagating the Gospel in foreign Parts, and tl^^^ 
Society for promoting Christian KnmBoie^e, n -^ 
doubt can be entertained. The former havin 
been confined to the plantationsi colonies^ an 
factories belonging to Britain, beyond the 
by the charter of incorporation ; theorigi 
members enlarged their views, under the ch 
racter of a voluntary association, distinct froc^^ 
their corporate capacity. They encguraged th ^ 
erection of charity-schools; in which cbildre^^ 
were at once taught religious and useful knonT'' 
ledge, and trained in paths of industry, Thej^ 
dispersed, and sold at a reduced price, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and valuable religious . tracts. 
They established missions in various parts of 
the lEa»t Indies, Pirecting an eye of benevot 
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ence to Syria, ^gyp^^ ^^^ Arabia^ the Society, 
a 1720, ordered Testaments, Psalters, Gate- 
ihismsy and Abridgments of the Bible, to be 
Glinted in Arabic, at their expense. At home 
»r abroad, it may be truly affirmed, that grace 
VBS in all their steps. They promoted work- 
louses in villages for the encouragement of in- 
liistry; relieved, in 17SS, the Protestants in 
ialxburg ; and sent forth a colony of these dis- 
messed emigrants to Georgia. From 1743 to 
1768, they were employed iiv translating into 
Welshf the Bible, Psalter, and Catechism ; in 
opening schools in the Scilly Islands; and in 
printing Bibles and tracts in the Manks lan-^ 
guage. Ever since that period they have been: 
unwearied in the cause of truth ; which their 
labours have preserved continually in its pure 
simplicity, untainted by enthusiasm, and by any 
of the vain changes of opinion, which> at differ- 
ent timesf have pleaded for adoption* And, 
highly to their praise, they have not deemed 
their zeal incompatible with an attachment to" 
the Established Church ; whose prosperity they 
have studied, and whose adversaries they have 
opposed^ Latterly, since several associations 
have sprung up, which, either under the aspect 
of jgeneral zeal for religion, or the pretence of 
attachment to the Establishment, have been 
judjged to militate against its interests, theBart-* 
left's 'Buildings Society, as the older institu- 

K 4 
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tion is now termed, from the place of assem* 
bling, in Holborn, has proved a rallying point 
to the orthodox adherents of the national, 
church; and, having received an accession of 
numbers and of wealth, has displayed a re* 
doubled activity. 

X. The numerous charitable institutions 
which adorn the British metropolis, have. been* 
finely compared by Burke to electrical conduct-^, 
ors, averting the thunderbolts of Heaven from 
a profligate nation. Charities which, in other 
countries, would be esteemed as noble public 
foundations, have been here frequently esta- 
blished by the munificence of an individuaL 
Such was the hospital of Raine, for the endo w^ 
mentand maintenance of forty poor maidens^- 
members of the Church of England. Of* Sr 
more public nature was the Magdalene charity^ 
for rescuing unhappy prostitutes from the patfaa 
of vice ; and the Asylum for female ORPHANft 
deserted by their parents. These sister esta* 
blishments', contiguous in situation, and berth 
instituted in the latter part of the reign of 
George IL have been mainly supported by the 
eloquence of eminent preachers ; whose plead* 
ings have replenished the fountains of henevo*- 
lence, and sweetened the truths of the Gospel. 

XL When George I. visited Cambridge in 
1717, Bentley, as divinity professor, demanded 
of Cony era Middle ton and others an es^tra fee of 
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Tour guineas each, on their appointment, by the 
oyal mandate, to the degree of Dt D. Mid- 
lleton paid the fee, and commenced his action 
or the recovery of it ; but Bentley, contemning 
lie decree of the university, was degr,aded« 

By the subsequent discussions it was ascer- 
ained that the king's courts can interfere, as 
lupreme visitors, in the private regulations of a 
rollege, for Bentley was restored to all his ho- 
lOurs. The universities, indeed, were a leading 
>bject of attention with Parliament during the 
>resent reign. It was decreed, that when the 
risitor and the head of ia college visited were 
>De and the same person, the king may grant a 
nandamus. A separate act restrained the dis- 
losition of lands in mortmain, whereby they 
lecame unalienable; but a clause exempted 
torn its operation the universities and the three 
>ublic schools. No college, however, was suf- 
bred to possess advowsons exceeding in number 
he moiety of its fellows. 

While universities were, thus favoured, their 
nembers received an immunity from the pecu^ 
liary qualifications for a magistjate or menU)er 
>f parliament. Vintners within these seats of 
earning were subject to control ; and theatres 
iVf re wholly prohibited. 

Acts were passed inflicting penalties on pror 
Fane swearing, in which flag oflScers are pecu- 
liarly distinguished ; preventing persons bene- 
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fitea by a will from being witnesses of it; A l* 
reeling that natural children should be suf:^^ 
ported by their fathers; compelling clerks, sr:^ 
months after induction, to take the sever^al 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuratio! 
at Westminster or the Quarter Sessions; a 
directing letters of orders for the epi8Cop<^^ 
clergy in Scotland to be issued only By En 
lish or Irish Bishops. In 1752 the Calend 
was rectified by Parliament, and eleven' da^^s 
thrown out as redundant in passing from tlrB^ 
old to the new style. 

There were aiso acts inflrcting penalties c^^ 
pawnbrokers who knowingly received stoli^^ 
property, and on publicans suiiering the lo 
gambling of tradesmen in their houses *• 

In 1736, the Quakers petitioned Parliamen. 
representing, that while their conscience's 
suaded them to refuse the payment of tithe 
church-rates, oblations, and other ecclesiast-^ 
cal dues, they were liable to sore distress fror^ 
prosecutions in the Exchequer, the spiritual, an^ 
other courts, tending to the imprisonment of 
tlieir persons and the ruin of their families. 
Counter petitions were presented by the clergy 
of Middlesex and other districts ; and the bill, 
lifter passing through the Lower House, was 
thrown out by the Lords. While ^ bill, 

• Smollett. 
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lowever, empowered justices of the peace 
to distrain for tithes, it guarded against the 
exercise of undue severity towards the Friends. 
[flL admitting the affirmation of this Society in 
courts of justice. Parliament likewise relaxed 
ihe oath of the Moravian Brethren into the 
alimpler form, ** I declare, in the presence of 
Almighty God, who is witness of the truth 
of what I say. ** 

A bill for naturalizing the Jews was hrought 
into Parliament in 1753, and excited warm dis< 
cussion. While the ministry wished for friends 
in an accession of the monied interest, others 
apprehended an irruption of usurers and the 
-Competition of penurious tradesmen. Some 
even dreaded the spread of Judaism, of all 
fears the most preposterous. This bill ^ras 
•enacted in one session; but popular clamour, 
illiberal jealousies, and' bigoted, sentiments 
prevailing, occasioned its repeal the following 
year. This intended boon to the seed of Israel 
was favoured by the Bishops, who conceived 
that . it would by no mean» interfere with the 
appointment of the Almighty in scattering them 
over the earth. They would still have remained 
a living and perpetual miracle; a peculiar race 
in the midst of other nations, flowing forward 
like the current of the Rhone, without mixing 
with the waters of the lake through which 
they pass. 
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Nearly at the same period the celebrated Act 
for preventing clandestine marriages received 
the sanction of the Legislature. It is generaUy 
considered as a just medium betwixt the dis- 
graceful irregularities which formerly prevailed 
in the celebration of this ceremony, when, ac- 
cording to the civil historian, a man walked 
at the door of the Fleet Prison, inviting ladies 
and gentlemen to walk in and be married; and 
the tyrannical measure of imposing too close a 
restraint on so important an ingredient in the 
happiness of society *. 

* Id this bill the followiDg provisions were coatahied: . 
Banps shall be publisbed on three successive Sundays^ during 
service, in the church of each parish in which the parties 
dwell. No license, except an Archbishop's special one, ahall 
be given for marriage in a place where one of the parties has 
not resided one month ; marriages in which these mles hmrm 
not been complied with are void, and the person performing. 
them shall suffer a transportation of fourteen years. Marriages 
between parties under age, without content of parents^ are 
void i unless the party be a widow, or the parent a widow 
in a second state of marriage. When the parent is non com- 
pos mentis, or beyond sea, or refuses his consent from cft« 
price, the minor shall seek relief in the court of Chanoerrw 
No suit for the celebration of any marriage on pretence of 
contract shall be commenced. Every marriage shall be ce- 
lebrated in the presence of two witnesses, and those by li- 
cense betwixt the hours of eight and twelve in the momiri^. 
A register shall be kept, in which the particulars of the nup- 
tials shall be entered, to be signed by the minister^ the par- 
liesj and the witnesses. Here it ought to be mentiooe4 
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In 1781 an attempt was made, but without 
success, to repeal this Act It was now disco- 
vered that all marriages which had been cele- 
brated in churches or chapels erected since the 
pasising of the Act were void, the Act having 
declared that the celebration of nuptials iu 
places where banns had not usually been pub- 
lished was null from the beginning. A bill to 
rectify this mistake, and to remedy its mis- 
chiefs, was immediately hurried through both 
Houses. 

Bills were agitated, A. D. 1759, for the be- 
nefit of insolvent debtors, and for employing 
the poor in workhouses. This latter proposal 



ixrbeUier eitber party is under age, aod if $o, whetlier the 
consent of parents has been obtained. A false license or cer- 
tificate^ or the destruction of a register^ is felonj^ and incurs 
death either in principal or accessorj. 

The opposen of this bill objected that it would danop 
the flame of love^ promote mercenary marriages^ in- 
jure population^ retain the wealth of the kingdom among 
great fanulies, encourage fornication^ subject the poor to 
^Spense^ and increase the power of the Chancellor. After 
iill» « trip to Scotland gets rid of every impediment if offers. 

BfKkstooe errs in affirming that Innocent III. in 1216, waii 
the flkvt who celebrated marriagie in the churchy and that 
prior to that time it was a civil contract. It appears from Ig- 
natius, A. D. lOS, Tertullian, A. D. 196, Augustine, 5g7, a 
decree of the African Council, SQB, and a law of the Saxon 
"Sdmund, A. D. 940, that the holy bond of marriage was 
notified by an ecclesiastic in much earlier ages. 

3 
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has never succeeded; and while the \v7^tld 
lasts, it is feared, will never prosper. WoKK* 
HOUSES are veritable luci h turn lucendo. 

Against a clause.in the Militia Bill for drill* 
ing on Sunday, several bodies of Dissenters 
and serious Christians remonstrated. '* N'o- 
thing/' observes Smollett, " could be more x\' 
diculously fanatic and impertinent than sucli a 
scruple in a country where the Sunday is usu- 
ally spent in merry-making, rioting, and fti»^ 
ing ; yet Parliament listened to these puritai:^? 
cal petitioners, and changed the day of exercx^ 
to Monday." To this impiety, two aaswtsrrs 
may be returned* First, the accusation is m^^t 
true : and, secondly, if it were, the petttknt^* ^ 
were not the rioters. 

XII. Archbishop Wake intermingled in t^^^ 
Romish fray, by publishing a variety of Trac^ ^ 
on the Eucharist, on Indulgences^ on Traumi: ^ 
itantiation, and, generally, on the Council ^ 
Trent, His chief production is his State ^^ 
THE Church, and his least happy one his Engli^^ 
Version of the Apostolical Fathers; since t^^ 
has therein failed in his attempt to prove, iiist 
miraculous powers were continued down to their i 
tinted. As metropolitan, Wake defended tlie ' 
supremacy of the Crown against Popery on tbe 
one hand, and on the other the authority of the 
Church against Dissenters. He oppoajed Hoajr 
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ly't design for repealing the Corporation and 
Test Acts *. 

John Brown, the critic on the Character^* 
istics of Shaftesbury, is not to be confounded 
with the Dissenter, Sinwn Brown^ who replied 
to Woolston and Tindal. These both belonged 

* His correspondence with Dapin of the Sorbenne, rela^ 
tive to the practicability of efiectiDg an onion betwixt the 
ckmches of £ngland and Rome, evinces bis zeal to have been 
candid and moderate; yet amenity or politeness never suf- 
fered him to depart from any one article of the English 
Charch. Dupin projected to accede to the Eucharist in both 
l^inds, the service in the vulgar tongue, the non-invocation of 
sidnts, and the marriage of the clergy ; but the Jesuits put a 
sti^ to the arrangement. 

For a serinon on the text» " Charity coveieth a multitude 
of sins," Attbrburt was attacked by Hoadly, as having 
affirmed that God will receive one duty, such as alms-giving, 
{q lieu of many others | and he had doubtless laid himself but 
Ido.qpen to this charge. In 1700, he had taken part with 
Wake in investigating; the rights of Convocation, for which 
service he received a diploma of D. I>. from Oxford; but 
Bnmet, Tennison, and Chief Justice Holt conceived him to 
have attacked the royal prerogative. He obtained a bishopric 
Sn order to remove him from Christ Church, where his tynm- 
akal disposition had thrown the college into broils. Smallridgj!^^ 
liii, successor in several preferments, complained of being 
obliged to cany a pitcher of water in order to extingubh the 
flames which this intemperate precursor had kindled. In 
exile he wrote on the times of the four Gospels. His com- 
position and delivery of sermons are strokigly praised In the 
Tatlcr. 
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to the family of ingenious madmen. The fornier 
terminated his life by suicide, in consequence 
of the failure of a plan for civilizing Russia; 
and the latter at length believed that his rational 
soul had perished, while his body and the living 
principle only remained. 

Waterland was aliother luminary of this era 
not less conspicuous; He contended with Clarke 
and Whitby in various tracts ; and his defences 
of the Trinity are perhaps the ablest that have 
ever been written. 

Pearce, who took part with Waterland 
agaiust Middleton, wrote a curious treatise on 
the temple of Dagon, and a commentary on the 
Evangelists and Acts. 

Bebkelet's celebrated notion, that Sensible 
material objects are not external to the mind, 
but exist within it, and are only impressions 
made there by God, according to certain rules 
called laws of nature, was an attempt to silence 
those sceptics whose systems would fall to the 
ground if the existence of matter could be db- 
proved. Beattie with truth replies, that if such 
an opinion be true, it would confirm rather than 
dispel scepticism ; for it would prove that 
false which all men believe to be true every mo- 
ment of their lives, and that true which no {nan 
ever believed seriously. Reid and Dugald 
Stewart have since exploded this theory as 
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rontrary to commoq sense, Happy that Chris- 
;ianity is independent of such support 

■ 

Nop tali aaxilio; bee defenioribui iitis ^ 

Tempiu eget ** 

Besides eight ocoasional sermons, Bishop 
Chandler published, in answer to Collins, ^^ A 
Defence of Christianity drawn from Prophecy'^ 
Hence arose a war of replies and rejoinders. 

Of Bishop Gibson's life, the earlier part was 
Dhi^y dedicated to classical studies and afiti- 
i]uarian research. In 1713 he published his 

* Berkley at one time received from Steele a gaitiea and a 
iinnerfbr eveij paper he wrote in tlie Gnardian. He obtained 
ID eecession of fortune in a legacy bequeathed him bjr 
iwi/l*s Vanes^a^ Miss Vatihomrigh. By having wtitten, in 
1711^ on pateive obedietice and non-resistance, he disobliged 
the Hanover family \ and his views of preferment werie thoi 
>betnicte^;^ Berkeley was a valetudinarian, and promulgated 
I treatise on the benefits of tar- water. Arbothnot made merry 
with one of his maladies, by calling it the idea of a iever. In 
1715 he passed over to America, to give etfect to his plan 
K»f a college for civilising the natives $ but the tndney vested 
by Parliament for furthering the object having been divefrted 
by Sit R. Walpdie to a dififerent use, the scheme entirely 
Eiiled. Thb idealist's ** Minute Philosopher" is an attack on 
infideUty in aU its forms and degree. On being solicited to 
■coept a translation from Clqyne, he declared his desire to a^d 
tvam to the list of those ecclesiastics who are evidently dead to 
euobitiou and avarice* Atterbury observed, in speiking of thft 
Ipekite, that he did not, before knowing him, imagine tb^t 
90 mudi understanding, knpwledge^ innocence, and humility 
liad been the portion of any hot angelic beings. 

VOL* iir. o 
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«' Codex Juris ecclesiastici AKaiiCAiBii ; or Sta* 
tuteSy CanonSy ConstitutiotiSy Rubrics, and Ar- 
meies of the Church." A& hb advanced in lifei 
his mind appeared to settle and iitiiiside more 
and more^ into conversance with the-doQtrinal 
and practical departments of his profession. 
From his counsels emanated the Whitehidl 4ecr 
ture, or the stated preaching of sermons in 
^e fianqueting-house, by twelve divines drawn 
eq^ually from Oxford and Cambridge. 

GiBsoK opposed the Dissenters when they 
trespassed too fi^r on toleration, and the Quaker! 
when they attempted to obtain a * liiieraitton 
from tithes. Till now he had been tegsiMiA''2A 
heir apparent to the see of Canterbury : but this 
latter opposition highly offended Sir ]&. X^al* 
pole; and his interest declined further tbiiovgh 
his objection to the promotion of Rundle, whom 
he suspected of Deism; to a bishopric; but 
chiefly by reason of his boldiiess in remon^t^t- 
ing with the King on the vicious, nature, aad 
evil tendency of court masquerade^. His cele^ 
brated Pastoral Letters, his Charges and*Se^ 
<hons, have been often reprinted botli in. J^J^ 
land and Ireland. He edited a collection' of 

• *•■.••■■ I 

* - ■ • • i ; 

tracts against Popery, written in the reigp, of 
James, IL His Discourses against Infidelilf 
itjftn published by Addison. 

'tht mild temper of Herring wias averse frotii 
controversy/ and he express;^ an abhorrence 
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or' all Trinity disputeti^ On this account his 
orthodoxy has been suspected^ thongh unjustly; 
but a hjBad of the Church is guilty of unpardon- 
able lukevi'^armness, who can calmly suffer its 
vital doctrines to be arraigned, and plead for his 
passiveness the uncharitableness of controversy. 
Unless the assailants could likewise be brought^ 
to forbear, such affected charitableness is mere 
cant: A few Letters and Sermons are the only 
remains of Herring*. 

In the rear of these dignitaries may be placed 
Bishop Hoadtjfi a Judas in some respects to the 
orthodox cause, which he received ample re- 
venues to support. He had a dispute with Hare 
on the necessity of ardour in devotion, which 
Hare asserted and his antagonist denied. Nearly ' 
a Dissenter in principle, he held that- sincerity 

* PococK> Bishop of Ossoiy, illustrated sacred antiquitiea 
bjr \m well-kbown Travels in the East. Dingwall and Dart- 
noath are said to have excited his feelings hj their striking 
rsgjiiriUance to Jerusalem. In Ireland lie us^ 4o ride Bke an 
Afibtfin sheik, with five servants at- measured distance hp» 
hind hifli. He is not to be confounded with Poc<>ck> the 
kimed Orientalist who flourished in th^ period of the Com* 
MHitrealth 9 v^ho bad a hand in the English Polyglot, and 
pllbfilshed tto yet unedited portiiws of the Synac New Testa- 
liiftit; ' While thus learned, the Arabic Professor judiclbusly 
rt^oed fttvtk aUi qootktionii and language in bis parish 
dttlrch of Childfey whidi might be above the comprehension 
^'b^ bearm ; insomuch that a peasant .being asked who was 
hfepastor, r^ied; ^' One Mr. Pocock, a plaiir honest manj 
bat master, they say, is no Latiner." 

o 2 
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in any error will be accepted as sufficient re* 
pentance; which, by the way, very few Dis- 
senters will themselves allow *• 

Thus do men, canting about toleration and 
liberality, exercise towards Dissenters a libera- 
lity not exercised in return, and weakly give 
an advantage to vigilant and keen antagonists. 
It is surrendering the outposts of a fortress^ and 
pleading the humanity of sparing lives, Pon£B 
animadverted on Hoadly's notions of sincerity. . 

Claggett entered the lists both with Dis$en^ 
ers and Romanists. His sermons are posthu- 
mous publications, and might as well have 
slept in his sepulchre, for with their author 
they have returned to dust. Stebbing's Ora- 
tions are trifles poor and jejune. Not so the 
masterly discourses of Sherlock, so much, so 
justly, and so permanently admired for serious- 
ness, solidity, and sound theology f. '. , 

* Some one bayiog -obsenred, at the table of Archbiiliop 
S^ker, that the Monthly Reviewers were Christidns^ «' If tkejf 
are/' replied the Prttnatej ** it is secundum usum Winton " 

f Sherlock rose quickly to honours and dignities ia ^ 
Church* His Use and Intent of Prophecy was an. anl*^ 
■to CoHins.: During the Bangorian controversy* he ^fi^ 
likewise A Vindication of thi Corporation and Test Act|# B^ 
public charities were numerous ; and at the si^ggastioQ of ^ 
Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign Parts* he f^ 
lisbed 4tiiils own expense 2000 copies of his DlscoofMl(^ 
dispenkxi in America and the islands. The cdebrated f^ 
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The excellent Seed was curate to Waterland 
at Twickenham, and there spent the greater 
part of his life. His Sermons are distinguished 
fs>T imagery and scriptural allusion. 

Law was for some time tutor to Gibbon the 
historian; tvho, though he reflects no great 
credit on his master in regard to religious teach- 
ing, has the candour to record his merits as a 
worthy Christian, who believed all he professed, 
and practised ajl be enjoined. But though his 
piety by degrees degenerated into quietismi and 
his last works are tinctured with the incompre* 
hensible mysteries of Jacob Behmen, of his 
eminent abilities* no doubt was ever entertainied. 
He assailed Hoadly on the nature of Christ's 
Kingdom^ as well as on his ** Plafn Account 
of the Sacrament," and proved himself more 
than a match for his mitred antagonist He 
likewise ably attacked the objectionable parts in 
Warbur ton's learned work, 7%^ divine Legation of 
Moses; and exposed the fallacy of that profliga^ 
sentiment contained in MandeviUe's Fable of the 
JSees, that private vices are public benefits. His 
Qxaster-work, the Serious Call to a devout and 
holy Life, is deservedly popular and permaqentr^ 
Neither Theophrastus nor La Bruyere excelled 
him in delineating characters; and malice, in 

nge^ '' Go to your nataral religioD**' which BUiir hsi ityled 
tnore than elegant^ even truly sablimej made a deep impres.* 
tion on Lord Chancellor Hardwicfce. 

03 
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any age, might apply his sketches to indivi- 
duals. This book, if it meet a spark of piety in 
any breast, will quickly kindle it into a flame; 
and its pure morality is inimical to any ob* 
servance of the divine will that is less than 
, comprehensive and universal. 

** When at Oxford,'* says Johnson, *^ I took 
up Law's Serious Call, expecting to find it a 
dull book, as such books generally are, and 
perhaps to laugh at it. But I found Law quite 
an overmatch for me; and this was the first 
time of my thinking in earnest about religion/' 

" The Spirii of Prayer " and " The Spirit ^ 
Lofoe^ are mystical productions, but replete with 
unaffected piety* 

. Newton and Locke supplied Hartley .with 
the first rudiments of his well-known '' Ohm^ 
ixxtions an Man^ The instrumentality of vi- 
brations to sensation and motion he learned 
from Newton ; and from Locke the doctrine of 
association, Haller has shown that this notioa 
of vibration, itself a gratuitous assumption, at« 
tributes to the medullary substance of the brain 
and nerves, properties of which they are wholly 
incapable. Priestley laboured hard' to prove 
" Hartley a materialist, an imputation which be 
professed to deprecate; but some tendency to 
this character^ contracted doubtless in bis early 
atudy of anatomy and physical science^ has 
ipven his works a popularity and currency in 
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Germany, that execrable . dejidt of ; wiid m^- 
physics and phil(^sophical infidelity, H^rtl^y 
is intrpduced in this place chief^ .by jeafop of 
a small volume of Prayers and Meditatimts, U^^ 
known than they well deserve tq be*; 

pivinity and history were to the. immortal 
Newton relaxations from . severer ; studies. 
"God," said he, "governs all things, . not, 45 
the soul of the .world, but as the Lord of the 
universe. He is omnipresent, not virtually but 
substantially; for pow^r caimot subsist without 
substance. A God without dominion^ provi* 
dence, and dc9ign» is nothing but fata^ aiul na- 
ture." Such^ ye German metapby^icii^ and 
English sciolists ; such, ye worshippers of ^ 
Gpd of Bplingbroke and Pop^ • 

V'. Who wanns in ttie fim^ and rafimbes in the tareeat )'^ ' 

soch, ye pigmy pretenders, was the na^ 
tural theology of that colossal mind which 
carried the line and plummet to the farthest 

* RkUcale vaa apfKed in the sennce of rdigiooj bf Dr. 
Zadiarj Grc/j a voliUBUioiii an^ misceUiui^oiis vritfr* ^ 
ejipo«ed|eym( fiiUe notipiis 10 Newtoo*8 Accduot of Oaoifi^ 
exhibited t^opery in Its proper colours^ and compared tiff 
Quakers and Methodists. His Vindication of the Church </ 
EogfaukU his Centorir of emin«it PMbyterians, and his XxxA:- 
inff-gMla for. Fanatios, repose enshiined in dost : hot bis An- 
Dotatjo^s on Nod's Hu^loij, deserve a better fate. He ^ 
chieftr, kQOHfii as a commentator on Hudihraa, 
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range of the universe, and discovered th^ laws 
which the Deity prescribes unto himself. 

Newton*s Observations on Daniel and the 
Apocalypse, were an application of his histo- 
rical researches to divinity. 

Bextlet, a man of prodigious attainments, 
and who at the age of twenty-four had written 
out for himself a Polyglot Bible iq six eastern 
languages^ was the first preacher appointed to 
deliver a course of Boyle's Lectures on the prin- 
ciples of natural and revealed religion. Here 
he gave Atheism that blow which it has not 
recovered. Ashamed to walk in open day, ^^ 
lias ever since sheltered itself beneath the ma^^ 
of Deism. Bentley died 1742. During l^i^ 
controversy with Bishop Hare, respecting t:^^^ 
versification of Ter^ice, Whiston justly remarf^^ 
that while Qrotius, Newton, and Locke, thou^^ 
laymen, were employed in sacred studies, ^^ 
was shame for these clergymen to b^ disputi^^S 
about a play -book. 

The promotion of that elegant scholar, Cc^^" 
T£RS MiDDLETON, was obstructed by some be^^* 
rodpx opinions and lax sentiments which . '^^^ 
broached. With his Life of Cicero we har*^^ 
here no concern. As a divine, he publishec^ ^ 
- Conformity between Paganism and Poper^^i 
the materials of the recently cooked- up ]eit^^ 
signed Ignotus. In commenting on Waterktm 4 
yfiiQ ))ad attacked TindaVs work^ *^ Christiapi ^X 
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as^old as the Creation," he asserted the Scrip* 
ttures to be iAt of nniversal inspiration^ and 
advanced othef notions equally objectionable. 

Samuel Clarke^ having been appointed to 
preach the Boyle's Lecture, delivered an able 
course on the Being and Attributes rfGod. These 
Sermons procuring his election in the ensuing 
year, his second subject was the Evidences of' 
natural and revealed Religion. Soon after this 
he disputed with Collins on the immateriality 
and immortality of the souL When ipade rector 
of St James*s he began to write his Sermons, 
and prepared them with much care for the press. 
In 1718, his Arianism began to appear in bis 
altering the doxologies for St James's church, 
by making them '' To God, through Christ, 
his only Son." Many of these were dispersed 
by the Society for Christian Knowledge, before 
they were made aware of the alteration. Ro« 
binson. Bishop of London, wisely prohibited 
bis clergy from using these mutilated doxolo- 
gies. Clarke's Sermons and Lectures on the 
Catechism were animadverted upon by the 
watchfiil and orthodox Waterlaud : and it is 
certain that any man, entertaining such senti*- 
ments as his, shamefully prevaricates in sub- 
scribing the Thirty*nine Articles, or in re^ 
taining preferment on the implied condition of 
Sieving them. 
CuANBLER, an «iinent Dissenter, fbrmerly 
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inention^i, was . poipmeBjJ^ . :^y Archbbhpp 
W^ke for . bis ansMf er tQi CpUiiis on M ii«d^- 
He bful compaired George II, in. a. funeral, ser- 
mon,, to King David; and a rifled. publicatiion 
wbich followed tbat discourse, d|«w fqrtb from 
thi^ pioys man in bis own defencey^i^ flUtorff ^ 
therojffiiPsalnuBU 

DoppRiDGE w^s. another Disseqter.: of conspi* 
CII0U9 piety and learning. N[is cbi^:pi^9^!Ac;tiQQs 
are 4 controversial treatise against ^* Cffri^h 
anity not founded in Argumsnt s" The Lift ^ 
Coloml. Gardner ; The Rise and P.rpgr€$9 gf JJ^ 
Ugum in the Sfmh and ^%,1l^x^i^tfii:JFmfy/^ 
poiitor. . He .died of at decline at lii^bon^ and 
was tbere interred; biit.a; cenotaph* t# biis.iB^* 
mory was erected by. his flock .M Nortb- 
ampton, 

Leland, who in bis sixth year had ;bee& seized 
with the small-pox, which deprived him for 
twelvemonths of understanding and.mempi^, 
on the returii of his ^lensea jiearned bis Jitters 
anew, and was early, bent by bis geniqs^jto 
watch the design? of i^fidflity., ,He ansv^e)^ 
^* Christianity as .qld as the:Qr*atioa,'!;AS8aiW 
Morgan's '' Moral , yPMiosopJfpr^'\ ^^^d, ^^^/^^ 
the^ dangerpus parts of Bpliiigb^plsje's Letter^ 
on History. For his J;'^ of .the Deistisal IVri; 
ter^hp wfts pfFered only, iifty poupdsi^twbicb in- 
duced bis friend Dr. Wilson to:j>«ib}j$b tfae 
Wor^at his. own expense. ; ^9. best :ed.itk>Q is 
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Brown's, with an original Appendixi contain* 
Ing A View of Religion in the present Times^ 

Lardner, the master of Paley, the Columbas 
of tliat pilfering Americus^ is more celebrated 
for his Credibility of the Gospel History, than 
for the orthodoxy of his Gospel principles. His 
chief work is published among Bishop Watson's 
Tracts. 

When the historian can write in candour 
without spurious and canting liberality, he re- 
joices in his most pleasing task. With these 
eminent sectarians we have to associate Isaad 
Watts, a divine, a poet, and a philosopher; 
who has left instructions for lisping infancy^ 
and meditations for profound research. The 
IiOgic and Improvement of the Mind are va* 
luable works; .but the Divine Songs are in a 
higher degree stamped with originality and 
fraught with usefulness. An average of 50,000 
copies of his Psalms and Hymns is said to be 
printed every year. 

Among Dissenters, distinguished for abilities 
and piety, may be numbered Mrs. Elizabeth 
Howe. Her memory is perpetuated i^ her 
Letters from the Dead to the Livings but chiefly 
in her J)eoout Exercises of the Heart; the asp^ 
rations of which work, however, may be pro- 
nounced to be too warm for the gelid and trem* 
hli Dg delicacy of a pure female. 

" Th^ Religion ^ Nature delineated^'' vfhs at 
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first intended by Wollaston only fox dispersion 
among his friends; but so highly was it ad- 
mired, that 10,000 copies were sold. His sys- 
tem inchides a belief in particular providence and 
in the immateriality and immortality of the souL 
As he wrote exclusively on natural theology, he 
has sometimes been considered as a Deist ; but 
this is an unfair inference. 

Wall, the able- defender of infant iaptUm^ 
\irrote in opposition, to Gale, Whiston, and 
Crosby, who all highly extol his candour and 
piety. So zealous a friend wias he to Atterbury, 
that had that prelate been recalled, he was pre* 
pared to light up at his own expense the whole 
of Whittlebury Foriest. 

Hervey wrote the Meditations, at Stoke Ab^ 
bey, in Devonshire; and on visiting the churcbr 
yard of Kilkhampton, in Cornwall, planned his 
Contemplations among the Tombs. Of these 
works the style is turgid and flowery, mislead- 
ing the young student by its false glitter. New- 
come has converted both into blank verse. 
Hervey was a most amiable and judicious man; 
clothing the poor, rather than relieving them 
with money: yet in urgent cases giving, not 
trifling sums, but secretly four or five guineas 
at a time. 

While Hervey drew down the electricity of 
virtue from above, and found in the stars o^ 
])^ven a volume of moral contemplation, Der-^ 
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ham inferred from tbe courses of the same ce- 
lestial luminaries, the being, providence, and at* 
tributes of the Supreme Ruler. Addison first 
brought the author of the Astro-theology into 
notice, by wishing in the Spectator that he 
were able to bestow upon him the best prefer- 
ment in the kingdom. He was to Paley the 
same sic vo& non vobi» in natural theology that 
Lardner was in the Evidences. 

In this reign flourished Handel, a master of 
the sublime in music, who with mortal daring 
imitated the choruses of heaven. In his monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, his figure is seen 
pointing to the first words of his own beauti- 
ful composition, '^ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.'^ 

XIV. The Methodists, (and in deploring the 
false direction of their zeal may we make rea* 
sonable admission of its sincerity!) the Me^ 
thodists arose in England about the commence- 
ment of this reign *. The publications of the 
infidel writers having become fashionable iq 
the university of Oxford, the Vice'^chanceilor 
and heads of college^ published an edict ii^ 

* Moshdm— Adams's Religious World displayed— ^arr^gorjr^s 
Christian Chorch--Back*s Theological Dictionaiy-^Brewster's 
Secnbr Essajr— -Ingram on Methodism— -Essay on Method- 
ism— Fnrtralt of Methodism— Crowther and Myles on Mo- 
thodism — Lagh Hunt*a Letters on Methodism-^Mant's 
Samptoii Lectures— Nott on Eothusiasm. 

2 
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1729, directing tutors to enlarge before their re- 
spective pupils on the principles of the orthodox 
faith, and the students to devote an increased 
attention to subjects of religion. In compliance 
with this injunction, several pious individuals 
united' themselves for improvement in exercises 
of piety ; and thus laid the foundation, like the 
huts of Romulus, of a society which hath 
spread to the furthest parts of the world, and 
may almost be said to have imprinted a new 
character on a large portion of every Protestant 
community. John Wesley, then fellow of 
I^incoln College; Charles Wesley, student of 
Christchurch; Morgan and Kirkham, severally 
of Christchurch and Merton, together with a^ 
few pupils of both the Wesl^s, constituted the 
first germ of this association. These were twor 
years afterwards joined by the celebrated Whit- 
field, and by Ingham, Broughton, and Harvey. 
Their number now amounted to fourteen, who 
all, saving the last, afterwards became preachers. 
Their original employments were reading tb^ 
Oreek Testament, visiting the sick in different 
parts of the city, and consoling the prisoners 
confined in the castle. It seems that some an- 
cieht physicians, about the time of N^rp^had 
received the name of Methodists, by ireason. .of 
tlie regular regimen under which their patient! 
were placed; and this title was transferred to 
the members of the new association, from the 



T^emhltttt of that ancient practice to the re- 
gnlkrity of their lives and studies. 

Candpiir will readily admits that the Me* 
Ihodists were instruinental in stemming that 
tdrrent of infidelity which prevailed at the 
time of their first appearance. Not content 
with prayer, religious readings, and weekly 
participations of the Sacrament/ to their zeal 
they annexed charitable contributions! Wesley, 
having retrenched his own superfluous expenses, 
proposed a fund for the indigent, which was 
quickly raised to eighty pounds per annum. The 
infant association had how acquired sufficient 
strength to attract the jealous notice of the 
senate of the university. But being patronized 
by several men distinguished for learning and 
virtue, it flourished in defiance of the threat-" 
4hed persecution. A mission to Georgii in 
drder to convert the tndians having been agreed 
lipcnn, the two Wesleys, accompanied by Mr; 
Ingham and Mr. Delamotte, embarked, in 1735, 
for America. At Savannah and Frederica - they 
wete at first favourably received ; biit some dif* 
fttences arising, thiey all speedilV returned/ ' 

A connexion, which took place In 17371 be- 
tween the 'Moravians and Metnoll^tsi* -^ ihtro- 
^ced Wesley' to Peter Bohler, a Morkvia^ 
teacher^ whose conversation produced a chang^ 
jii his notions of saving faith; so that, after 
the paiiifnl service of ten yearsf, he" deter- 
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mined to leave off preaching, but was dissuaded 
by Bohler, who advised him to preach faith Until 
he should have it, and afterwards because he had 
it. Under Wesley and Bohler, a small society was 
assembled in Fetter Lane oa the first of May 
1738; and this the former considered as the 
prigia of the Methodists in London. But in 
about two years, Wesley separated himself from 
the Moravian brethren, haviag observed some 
important alterations in their creed. 

Previous to this periodi Whitfield had opened 
a new style of preaching in several of the Lon- 
don churches ; inveighing against the vices of 
the clergy, and maintaining the Soli fid ian doc- 
trines. Hitherto, both he and . Wesley had 
professed a strict attachment to the articles |iod 
liturgy of the Established Church, although 
commonly adopting the Dissenting forms of 
worship. But their eccentricities and irreguU^ 
rities could not be long endured in the regular 
pulpits of the Establishment; and Whitfield 
began to hold forth in the fields and highways* 
In 1738 he undertook the mission to G^orgSa, 
which had failed in the hands of Wesley, and 
with much higher success. 

Meanwhile Wesley, having Femoved to Bris- 
tol, formed a new society of Methodists iloi tha^ 
city, and extended his care to the neighbouring 
colliers of Kingswood, who had lived in mucls- 
ignorance and profligacy, but were.preparedtc^ 
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receive him. by the preaching of Mr. Whitfield 
He produced a similar impression on the tin- 
ners in Cornwall; not, however, inattentive to 
the parent society in London, which was ra« 
pidly gathering strength. 

Soon after this, Whitfield returned from 
America, and a total separation took place in 
1741 betwixt the two leaders; Wesley having 
defended the Arminian principle of universal re- 
demption, while Whitfield openly broached the 
Calvinistic doctrini^s of predestination and par- 
ticular electioii. 

Of these preachers, Whitfield by his sono- 
rous voice, Uy the novelty of field orator)', and 
by that sty Ik of exhortation Which has been 
styled rousiiig, searching, and awakening, dre^ 
ti^ether the larger assemblies : while Wesley, 
by a calm and liispassionate simplicity, gained a 
surer hold on t^der natures. Wesley's place of 
worship was theFoundery in Moorfields, which 
Whitfield forsook for the open air; though 
he soon founded a new house in Kingswood, 
and established a seminary for Calvinistic 
preachers. 

Although the followers of both preachers 
are to this day termed Methodists, they have 
little in common except their form of wor- 
ship ; and the appellation properly belongs to 
the Wesleyans. 

From the irregularity of preaching in places 
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hot episcopal ly consecrated, the admission of 
lay preachers was an easy advance. Yet tlie 
Wesleys still held communion with the Esta- 
blished Church, with which, in opposition to 
theirlaypreachers, they were adverse to disunion. 
In Wesley's last Journal of 1786 and 1787, the 
separation of some societies is censured. To an 
impartial observer, it seems a matter of little 
consequence whether such an heterogeneous 
body should continue in external conformity 
to the Church, or depart from it Better an 
avowed enemy than a pretended friend. Better 
the vesture of Christ simple as seamless, than 
a party-col9ured garment. 

In propagating their different views, the 
leaders were equally indefatigable. Whitfield 
made several Voyages to America, and there 
established an Orphan-house in Georgia. This 
was afterwards converted' into a School of the 
Prophets; but being supported by a traffic in 
slaves, it was as a just judgment burnt to the 
ground. i 

Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, the annotator on 
Milton, wrote the life of Whitfield. Wesley 
has had several biographers; Coke, his suc- 
cessor in the superintendence, Hampson, White- 
head, and Moore ; to whom may be now added 
the voluminous Southey. Both itinerants, liow- 
ever, published, during their lives, accounts of 
their travels in this kingdom and America; 
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journals which well elucidate the principles, and 

describe the progress of the sect. To a volume 

of Wesley's Letters, Dr. Priestley annexed a 

preface, expostulating with the Methodists on 

their tenets, but giving them credit for activity 

and zeal. 

Wesley died in London in 1791, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-eight, and was interred 
in the Foundery burying-ground. Dr. Coke 
succeeded him in the care of all the churches; a 
zealous itinerant, who died in 181S on his pas- 
sage to India. His mantle is considered as 
having fallen on the learned Adam Clarke, who 
has now, however, retired from the cares of 
public business. 

The Wesleyans are chiefly Arminians, though 
some of their preachers incline to Baxterianism. 
This system receives its name from the cele- 
brated Baxter, who admitted tlie absolute elec- 
tion of some, but denied the unconditional re- 
probation of any. Various members of the 
English Church have adopted this hypothesis, 
as a mode of reconciling the Calvinist and Ar- 
minian doctrines. 

Whitfield died in his 56th year, at Newbury 
Port, near Boston in New England, A. D. 
1770, and there lies buried. The sect, who 
were Calvinists, found a warm partisan and 
patroness in the Countess Dowager of Hunting- 

p 2 
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don, and after her decease another in Lady 
Erskine. 

Witlx regard to the discipline of the united so- 
cieties, rules were, in 1743, circulated for itsdi^ 
rectijon. In these the nature and design of a Me* 
thodist association are. stated to be, A company 
of men having the form and seeking the power 
of godliness, united in order to pray together, 
>to receive'the word of exhortation, and to watch 
over one another in love, in order that they 
may afford mutual help in the working out of 
their salvation, flach society is divided into 
classes of about twelve or .twenty persons each, 
cue of whom is styled a class-leader, appointed 
in order to advise, reprove, comfort, and exhort 
bis class, as he finds occasion. He is to visit 
each person of his class once a week, and to solicit 
from him money for the use of the poor and 
the success of the Gospel. The class-leader 
has also to meet the minister and stewards, once 
a week, in order to give notice of any sick 
or disorderly members, to show his accounts, and 
to pay his collections* At the weekly meeting 
of each class an hymn is sung; then follow 
prayer, conversation respecting Christian ex-. 
perience, and suitable advice delivered by the 
leader on each particular case. 

Band meetings consist of four or five per- 
sons assembling to converse more freely on 
religious subjects, than could be done in a pro-- 
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miscuous class. The members are presented at 
every quarterly meeting with a ticket markecl 
B, which will admit the holder into these select 
meetings. Once in every month, a lovr-feast 
is observed ; and occasionally there is likewise a 
custom of singing and praying, from eight 
o'clock in the evening until twelve. This is 
termed a watch-night ; and is a quarterly assem- 
blage, where three or four preachers officiate. 
None are admitted to the love-feasts without a 
ticket signifying their being members, or an order 
from a superintendent. After singing and prayer, 
plain cake and water are distributed, to denote 
union in the bonds of love. Several members 
then usually declare their experience, and a col- 
lection is made for the poor; after which the 
meeting concludes as it had begun, with prayer 
and spiritual songs. The love-feast is considered 
as distinct from the Lord's Supper, where bread! 
and wine are used. The former is regarded as 
an edifying observance ; the latter, as a positive 
institution. The texts, Jude, 12, and 2 Peter, 
ii. 13, are quoted in defence of the love-feasts. 
They are always nurtierously attended ; but are 
not young persons of both sexes, being out at 
that late hour of darkness, needlessly thrown 
into circumstances of strong temptation? 

A desire to be saved from sin, and to f)ee 
from the wrath to come, is the only requisite for 
admission into these societies; and they expect 

p 3 
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this to be manifested by cestsiog to do harm, to 
use no uncharitable or upprofitable coaversatioa 
(not thinking it at all an infringement of this 
rule, to abuse the established clergy), to do untq 
others what we would wish them to do unto us; 
(here the foregoing parenthesis may be repeated)^ 
and finally to observe what is most condvicivcj 
to the glory of Christ, as, abstaining from diverr 
sions, from putting on costly apparel, apd fron^ 
the singing of songs or the reading of booHsincour 
sistent with the spirit of religion. Here it will be 
observed, that a greater stress is laid upon vio* 
lations of sanctity, than on violations of those 
two important social duties, truth and integrity^ 
AU who continue in the societies are further 
requested to practise benevolence, both towards 
the body and soul; including the charities of 
alms, admonition, and instruction, They must 
especially do good to those of the household of 
faith— that is to say, to the Methodists; buyr 
ing of one another, and employing each other 
in preference to indifferent persons. For this the 
reason assigned is curious, viz. because the world 
loves its own, and speaks all manner of evil of 
them falsely for the Lord's sake ; " as if the 
world would not repair to the cheapest and ho- 
nestest dealers, to whatever sect they belonged." 
" (jet all you can," was the address of Wesley ; 
" save all you can ; give ^U you can." This was 
the burden of the song ; and is so to this day : 
thp horse-leech hath two daughters, crying, 
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Give ! give ! The Methodists are enjoined, far* 
ther, to evince their desire of salvation by at* 
tending on all the ordinances of God. These 
are rules which, it is said, the Spirit of God 
Writes on every truly awakened heart. 

To the Wesley an connexion belong circuits 
and conferences. Fifteen or twenty congrega-r 
tions, lying round a principal society, generally 
in a market-town, and no one being more distant 
from another than twenty miles, are called a cir^ 
cruit. At the annual conference, two, three, or 
lour preachers are appointed to each circuit, ac- 
c^ording to its extent, which sometimes includesi 
s part of three or four counties. Here, and here 
^nly, are they to labour for one year; that is, 
imtil the next conference. A continuance of 
t;wo years is rare. One of the preachers in 
«very circuit is denominated the assistant; or 
Avas so called at first, when Wesley, like Moses, 
xnade this arrangement, to lighten his own bur- 
den of attention. This superintendent inspects 
the societies and their preachers ; enforces th^ 
rules every where; aijd directs the labours of the 
ministers in association with him. He take§ a 
central station, furnishes the pther preachers 
with a plan of the circuit, and points out the 
day when each shall be at the place fixed for 
him, to begin a progressive motion roupd it, in 
such order as the pl^ directs. Thus, like satel^ 
Jites, enlightening every part of the central orb;, 

p 4 
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the preachers follow each other through all the 
societies belonging to that circuit, at stated dis- 
tances of time, all being governed by th^ same 
rules, and undergoing the same labour. By this 
plan, eich preacher*s daily work is appointed ber 
forehand; each knows every dj^y where the 
others are ; intelligence of the motions of all isi 
delivered from the several pulpits ; and each ao? 
ciety is aware when to expect the preacher, and 
bow long he will quarter himself upon their fa*? 
milies. The preachers are unconscionable spuor 
gers ; and the humbler members are, by these 
visitations, and the charitable contributions to-t 
gether, kept in the continual struggles of poverty^ 

A number of circuits, usually from five io 
ten, Compose a district; the preachers of which 
assemble annually, for the purposes of examtnr 
ing preachers complained of, in regard to doc- 
trine, practice, or abilities ; to order matters rela- 
tive to the building of chapels ; to provide for 
the support of preachers ; and to elect represent- 
atives for the conference or general meeting. 

To scrutinize the character of every preacher 
— rto change the stations — to regulate the circuits 
and subordii^ate assemblies — to review doctrine 
and discipline— rand to arrange the principal bi]r- 
siness of the connexion — ar^ the chief objects 
of the conference. The first conference was 
held in 1744; after which Mr* Wesley presided 
at forty-seven, in as many successive years. The 
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minutes of each conference are registered, as 
rules for the future practice of the society. The 
preachers are appointed to more or less ardufous 
situations^ according, Ist^ to their grace — that 
is, faith and sanctity ; Sdly, to their gifts, or 
talents for preaching; and, Sdly, their fruits, or 
the numbers they have actuaUy converted. Th^ 
conference is annually held in some large town, 
and is the supreme court of Methodism, from 
Mrhich there is no appeal. Its business is gene* 
rally transacted in a fortnight 

Itinerant preachers are at first admitted as pri- 
vate members of the society ; after a quarter of 
a year's trial, they rise to the rank of proper 
members : the next step is that of class-leaders, 

« 

allowed to exhort in the smaller congregations 
when the preachers cannot attend. If approved 
in this line of duty, they are permitted to preach. 
The difference betwixt exhorting and preaching, 
it may here be proper to state; may be gathered 
from one of Polwhele's anecdotes of Methodism, 
ill which he introduces a master accusing his 
servant of having preached at a barn meeting. 
The prevaricating Methodist denied the charge ; 
but prbof positive being produced, he inge- 
niously persisted in his negation : ^' I did not 
preach, I only exhorted." — " And pray. Sir, 
what is the difference?" — " Great: preaching 
is preaching with a text ; and exhorting is 
preaching without one." 

When approved of ar exhorters, a permission 
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is granted to preach; and out of these local 
preachers are selected the itinerants; who^ after 
having been regularly proposed and approved, are 
appointed, at the conference, to a circuit. Their 
characters and conduct are strictly examined ; 
and if they still continue irreproachable for four 
years, they are admitted into full connexion. 
Men of no talents are witlidrawn from the cir- 
cuits ; and immoral preachers are deprived even 
of the privileges of private members. 

Tliis formidable sect is progressively increas- 
ing. From the minutes of the conferences the 
following table is extracted : 



1767 25,911 

1770 29,046 

1775. 38,150 

1780 43,830 

1785 * 52,433 

1790 71,568 

1795 83,368 

1805 125,286 

1808 151,145 



1809 ...... 157,921 

1 8 1 0,not clearly stated 

1811 168,763 

1812 1824)47 

1815 211,066 

1816 220,222 

1817 238,445 

1818 .. 214,701 



Decrease in Ireland in 1818 75 Tl 

These numbers refer only to the English and 
Irish Methodists. In 1805 the numbers of the 
whole society stood thus : — 
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In Great Britain 101,915 

Ireland 23,321 

Gibraltar 40 

America, including 22,000 
coloured people and 
blacks 124,978 

' 250,254 

In 1808. 

United States of America . . 151,590 

Other parts of ditto 999 

Europe , 151,145 

West Indies 13,806 

317,531 

1809. 

Europe.. 157,921 

Gibraltar 40 

West Indies.. ; 12,500 

British America 1,121 

United States 159,500 

331,032 

Increase in one year ...... 14,000 

1810. 

Britain 145,604 ' 

Ireland 23,149 

British America 1,390 

West Indies 11,892 

United States 170,000 

353,035 
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1812. 
Total 867,401 



1815. 
Total -440,000 

1816. 
Total 452,2£2 

1817. 
Total 464,203 

1818. 
75th Annual Conference . . 463,046 



It is to be observed, that these numbers dc*^ 
note only those persons actually registered in the 
connexion : if we add the attendants on the ser- 
vice of the chapels — the Whitfield (or Calvinis- 
tic) Methodists — and the various sects whose 
principles and behaviour are akin or analogous to 
Methodism— the sum total will exhibit a most 
formidable front, arrayed against the friends of 
orthodoxy and the Establishment. Of the Ar- 
minian, Evangelical, and Baptist Magazines, an 
average of 30,000 copies each is said to be 
printed. To the numbers of the Evangelical 
Magazine, heads of the preachers are prefixed; 
and so large is the impression every month 
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struck offj that two copper^plates of the same 
head axe required^ 

With the Methodists, in short, throughout 
the world, nearly a million of persons are con^ 
nected. In 1808 it appeared that in one year 
128 chapels had been built, 97 preachers ap^ 
pointed, and 8000 persons added to the com* 
munity. 

After Wesley's death, the perplexing question 

arose, whether the Lord's Supper should be ad-^ 

ministered by the Methodist preachers not ca-* 

nonically ordained; and the decision of the 

leaders was issued from the conferen<!;e at Leeds 

in 1793: " Desirous to adhere to the plan laid 

down by Mr, Wesley, who never departed from 

bis attachment to the Church of £ngland with- 

out extreme reluctance and the most urgent ne-» 

c^essity, we again and again denied the requests 

of those who wished to receive the eucharist 

£rom the hands of their own preachers. But, 

fearful of disunion, we now permit the sacra^ 

Ynent to be administered by preachers in our 

4[:onnexion, yet only where the whole society is 

unanimous in demanding it And, even in such 

cases of exemption, it shall be celebrated in the 

evening only, and according to the form of the 

Church of England." 

The Kilhamites, or New Connexioui sepa- 
rated from the Wesleyan Methodists in 1797^ 
These are the democrats of Methodism. ' Th^ 
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maintainedy that the people should have a voice 
in the temporal concerns of the societies, vote 
in the election of church-officers/ and give their 
suffrages in spiritual matters. 

But the proposition being negatived in con* 
ference,.a new plan of itinerancy was formed; 
and the seceders derived their name from Mr. 
Kilham, the secretary. The circuits of the new 
connexion were supplied with preachers, and 
rules of church-government drawn up. By 
these, the preacliers and people are incorporated 
in all meetings where business is transacted ; and 
this not merely by temporary concession, but by 
the essential principles of their constitution: 
for the private members elect the class-leaders; 
and though the leaders nominate the stewards, 
tliat nomination is invalid without the confirm- 
ation of the society. The quarterly meetings 
are composed of the general stewards and re- 
presentatives, chosen by the different societies 
of the circuits ; and the fourth quarterly meet- 
ing of the year appoints the preacher and dele- 
gate of every circuit that shall attend the ge- 
neral conference *. 

This separation, though hinging principally 
on lay interference in church-government, in- 
cluded the resolution not to receive the sacra* 



» See GeDeral Rules of die New Ck)Qnexion ; and Preface 
to the Life of Kilham. In 1806 the New Connexion boasted 
of 18 circuits^ 30 preachers, dnd 5916 members. 
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^nient from the ministers of this ^tablished 
charch. 

Among the varieties of Methodism, we may- 
distinguish the Jumpers and the Crawlers. The 
\irorship of the Welsh Jumpers is remarkable 
for the rite of leaping very high till the spirits 
are quite exhausted ; the gesture being accom- 
panied with the shout of Gorgoniat, the Welsh 
term for glory. They also cry alpud, Amen ! or 
repeat a stanza several times; declaring the pur- 
pose of their saltatory exertions to be an at- 
tempt to catch the Lamb. Williams, the Welsh 
poet, defended this practice by the example of 
X>avid, who danced before the ark, the babe 
who leaped in the womb of £lizabeth, and the 
XH*ipple who leaped and praised God on the re- 
moval of his lameness. Of the Crawlihg Me- 
thodists, in Cornwall, we learn only from Mr. 
Polwliele, that they pray in the dark, on their 
l^are knees ; and tliat their orgies are sometimes 
not to be named. Concerning the Bathos in 
Methodism and absurdity, the Quaker Method- 
ists of Lancashire, sufficient mention has been 
made in our preceding volume. 

Mr. Graves early exposed the delusion and 
artifices of the Methodists, in an admirable vein 
of satire, which runs through his Spiritual 
Quixote. 

To the Whitfield Methodists we have al- 
ready offered a sufficient reply, in our disserta- 
tion on the Calvinistic points. Neither need 
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we repeat, unless summarily, the arguments 
formerly advanced, in favour of the right suo- 
<:ession of a Christian ministry: or those exposing 
the vitiation of the sacraments and other officei, 
when performed by the lay preachers of Me- 
thodism *. Our present concern is mainly with 
the principles peculiar to the Wesleyans, (nt 
common to all the members in the Methodist 
community. The points to be examined are, I. 
Justification, that is, remission of sins and ac« 
ceptableness before God, through faith only: 
2, The new birth, or instantaneous, perceptibfe, 
involuntary, indefectible conversion : 3. The 
witness of the Spirit; or assurance of reconci- 
liation to God : and, 4. Christian perfection* 

How far are these doctrines consonant to 
Scripture? 

I. If, by the doctrine of justification through 
faith only, the Methodists mean to affirm, that 
he who relies on faith in Christ, rests on the 
only true foundation, in opposition to those who 
put their trust in any measure of good works, 
as sufficient to procure salvation, the opinion is 
orthodox; it is the belief of the Church of 
England ; and God forbid that we should con- 

* During the cItII wars, the Independents conrupted the 
text. Acts, vi. 3, in order to give the people a right to cfaoo^ 
their own pastors. ** Look out seven men, whom ye (instead 
of wb) may appoint oyer this business.^ For this forgery the 
printer received «&]500r 
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radict or impugn it. But if it be asserted, st9 it 
Sy that there can be a justifying faith, totally 
ndependent of works, as evidences of its ge- 
luineness; this principle is inconsistent with 
he Articles of the English church ; since the 
2£h expressly affirms, that although works can- 
ot of themselves put away sins, yet they do 
pring necessarily out of a true and lively faith ; 
isorauch, that by them, a lively faith may be as 
vidently known, as a tree discerned by its 
oiits. What is this to say, but that, if works 
B not present, there is no true and lively faith? 
nd that Article is clearly conformable to Scrip- 
ire ; since " God created us in Jesus Christ, 
ato good works," Eph. ii. 10; — since ** Christ 
ied to purify unto himself a people zealous of 
odd works,'* Tit. ii. 14;— since we must be 
oers of the word, and not hearers only ; BXhd 
nee every one will be rendered unto according 
» his deeds, whether they have been good or 
ril, Rom. ii. 6. Consult, en this head, th^ 
hole Epistle of St. James; where faith, if it 
a.ve not works, is said to be dead, being alone; 
id Galatians, the 5th chapter and 6th verse, 
iiich pronounces, that in Christ Jesus, nothing 
/aileth, but faith which worketh by love. 
That we do not overcharge the Methodist 
iterpretation of faith, is apparent from the 
ords of Wesley himself. " The moment,'* 
lid he, " that I am confident, that Christ 

VOt. Ill, Q 
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j}ied for my siiis, that moment I am justified.** 
NoWi it 19 certain, that sanctification must ac* 
iH>fnpany justification } for we are told, Heb. xii. 
.14, that ^^ without holiness no man shall see 
Ood :" th^t repentance precedes a saving faith ; 
Mark, 1. 15, ^^ repent ye, and believe the Gos- 
pel:" and that fruits meet for repentaoice, are 
iiece$sary as tests of its genuineness. Matt* iii. 
Ap When we are called to make our election 
mire, and to work out our own salvation, it is 
€ivident that election and salvation depend, in 
}u>me measure, on our own conduct If justifi^ 
x^ation, then, be stated as being solely the giftof 
.God, independent of any effort of our own, 
these texts are unmeaning, and the moral agency 
ef man is destroyed. 

The Methodists fail to advert to the distinct 
tion between first and final justification: our 
£rst is the mere act of God's favour : and takes 
place on our baptism or regeneration : our final 
justification, our acquittal at the day of doom, 
depends on our walking worthy of our voca- 
tion ; on our making our calling and election 
sure. Coloss. i. 12, IS, 14; Rom. v« 18; ii. 6, 
7, 8; Coloss. i. 10; 1 Con iii. 4 — 16. It is 
evident, froin the whole tenour of the Epistles, 
that they who have received the former justifi- 
cation, are in danger of losing the latter, through 
their own perverseness. A curse and solemn 

admonitions are set before the elect and the jus- 
tified. 
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Sometimes, however, a slight and petssiti^ ai^ 
lowance is made, that faith must be eTidencdl 
by fruits; for, as some author has weirobserred; 
if the sectarists should dare to pronounce mora^ 
lity superfluous, the civir magistrate would in^ 
terfere, to pheck so dadgerous a' system. ^B^^ 
keeping, however, morality in the back- ground^ 
and giving a bold relief to faith, by saying 
a great deal about falth^ tod Very littte abo^t 
works, much mischief is achieved. Thisfalcfe 
interpretation of faith is very artfully sup^ 
ported by the production of garbled p^sage^ 
of clauses separated from their context, ^teveA 
from the sentence to which they belong,' which*, 
if honestly produced, would exhibit a 'very diiP- 
ferent meaning. How often, to cite only ♦ 
single instance,, do we hear the quotation, ^'Th* 
1>lood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.'* 
By turning to the whole verse, however, - vrt 
:£nd it run thus : " If we walk in the light, &c. 
the blood of Jesus Christ cleansedi u& from all 
sin.'* And that we may not mistake the migati'* 
ing of the phrase, . walking in the light, the 
same Evangelist writes, *' He that saith he is in 
the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness, 
even until now.'' 

And even among those who admit the in* 
dispensableness of works, the most pernicious 
errors prevail, in regard to the nature and de- 
gree of the moral services demanded. In piiice 
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of tlie trae vintage of the Christian virtues, 
they display a specious luxuriance of wild 
grapes. Some, content %vith outward and de« 
monstrative works, with decency and sobriety, 
with attendance on the worship of the conven* 
tide, and with extraordinary zeal in conversion, 
continue enslaved to a worldly mind ; addicted 
to over-reaching and equivocating, if not to 
open falsehood and dishonesty. Censorious- 
Bess, impure thoughts, malice, peevishness, and 
the other less scandalous offences, often remain 
unchecked in the characters of such devotees. 
Others, misinterpreting the scriptural term, 
" love,** by which faith is said to work, centre 
the effects of their faith, in lavish and self-im* 
poverishtng donations to missionary societies, 
to funds for converting Jews, and to other re- 
ligious institutions. *' These ye ought to do, 
and not to leave the other undone." 

The Church of England denies that good 
works are valuable, when considered as merit in 
man. She avers that they are necessary as evi- 
dences of justifying faith. She affirms, that 
when St. Paul speaks of faith saving without 
works, he alludes either to ceremonial works, or 
to moral works preceding faith, and independ^ 
ent of it; and that .when St^ James mentions 
faith saving by works, he refers to works which 
follow faith and are its fruits. 
It is much to be feared, that many preachers 
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among the sectariesi by insisting in a peremp* 
tory^ unguarded, unscriptural ilianner, on the 
iBxdusive elGcacy of faith, by depreciating good 
works as something which it is presumptuous 
even to mention, as tiie sin of self-righteous- 
ness to be exceedingly dreaded^ as indiscrimi- 
nately and in all their shades, filthy rags ; by 
railing at moral preaching ; and representing the 
commandments, and the sermon on the Mount, 
as delivered to humble the pride of man, to de* 
dxice the impossibility of his performance, and 
to dictate his reliance on faith, unqualified 
faith, as the only service he can yield, lead 
hearers, whose mind3 are really depraved, to ^ 
deem themselves secure in the strength of their 
faith, without directing much concern to the 
duties of morality. Even the handwriting 
on the wall, the compunctious visi tings of 
nature, the silent reproaches of conscience, 
which break through the adamant of inoperative 
£aith, are represented as artifices of the tempter 
to draw those with whom they are familiar, 
away from the Sav]X)ur, Christ. But if a man in 
judgment shall dare to say, Lord, we are justi- 
fied by thy death; we. are washed in thy blood; 
we are clothed with thy righteousness ; all thij 
jhou hast done for us ; and, therefore, we need-p 
^d not to do any thing for ourselves ; take that 
^8 thine own—may not that man have just occ^^ 

Q 3 
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4Eiioii to dread the dooiDi Cast ye the unprofitable 
j^ervaut into outer darkness ^ ?i 
: Jn whatever degree iniquity and salvation 
are reconciled, it little matters whether devo- 
tions are^ offered to the Supreme Being, or whe- 
ther the transgressor lives in bold and open neg- 
lect of him; and truly did Dr. Johnson affinn^ 
$hat to find a substitution for violated morality, 
}$ the leading feature in all perversions of reli- 
gion. 

. We cannot fail to observe the gross contra- 
dictionsi in which the more temperate Me- 
thodists, when stating the great doctrine of 
faith, involve themselves* It is a thing ab* 
stracted from works ; and yet no faith is true 
without them. It ia tlie gift of God^ to- 
wards obtaining which we can do nothing; and, 
nevertheless, we are commanded to pray for it. 
We are condemned for the want of it; yet we 
cannot stir a step till it is wrought by Omni- 
potence. " Lord, who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill?" saith David : ** even he that walketh up- 
rightly, and worketh righteousness.'' But God, 

* Yet such are the opinions advanced by Dr. Hawfceri 
'^ they are not arraigned for their sins, but receive the reward 
of their Redeemer's merits.*' The same divine terms the 
book, entitled, A Week's Preparation for the Sacrament, a 
swarm of weakness and folly. But the servant, who prepared 
not himself, is beaten wkh many stripes. Thus do all the es« 
scntial doctrines of Christianity disappear, when touched' by 
tha talisman of Methodism. 
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say the Methodi&ts, finds out the ungodly ind 
unholy to glorify his power ; and it often hap^ 
pens, that the greater the sinner, the greater the 
saint Thus repentance is delayed, und^ tba 
impression, that faith in Christ willy when it 
arrives, be repentance sufficient; and sins art 
repeated, in the conviction that his blood is as 
efficacious to obliterate an additional staia^ as to 
efface guilt already committed. And every om 
knows how common is the address in Methodist 
discourses; Come, come to Christ; and tha 
larger the roll of your offences, the more wel*' 
come will you be in his courts^ 

That our Saviour laid a stress on good wodes^ 
such as a Methodist of the present day. would 
not deem justifiable, is evident from Luke, nu 
25, 36, 27, 28 : " Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?" — " What is written in the 
law?"—" Thou shalt love thy God, and thy 
neighbour as thyself."—" This do, and thou 
shalt live." Christ would not have delivered 
his beautiful sermon on the Mount, if believing 
on his merits did not fully imply the practice of 
all the moral virtues therein ^enumerated, Christ 
would not have delivered his description of the 
day of judgment, if visiting the sick, and feed*? 
ing the hungry, were n6t indispensable worki 
to salvation through faith in his merits, 

2. Another Methodist tenet to be examined^ 
and xeEdij^ relat^s^ ia v^riou« ways» to convert 

4 

Q 4 , 
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sion. Now, even to the term " conversions'^ 
some exception may be taken. It has been error 
neously held to be synonymous with regenera? 
tion, or the new birth ; for, nothing can be more 
dear, than that we are regenerated when we are 
baptized*. To apply to regeneration a different 
meaning from baptism, is to stumble at the thres*? 
hold of the sanctuary f. -'Except a man be 
born again, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven," must not be applied, in strictness, to 
conversion; nor is it asserted in Scripture, or 
true in fact, th^t a strong and marked change, 
capable of being dated as to its origin, from 
extreme wickedness, to entire virtue, takes place 
in every individual, or is necessary to every in- 
. dividuaVs salvation. That it takes place in 
some, in many individuals, is allowed ; and Me? 
thodism can boast signal proofs of so happy a 
transition. That all men require repentance, is 
not less certain : but they require it in regard to 

» 

habits and heavier offences, not once only, but 
at frequent intervals ; and as to lapses and in- 
firmities, every day of their lives. 

That mode of preaching, therefore, which con- 
siders a congregation as divided into the two 
great classes, of hardened sinners, and saints 
who have passed fropi death to life, is injudicious^ 

* See Mant on Regeneration ; Quarterly Reviewer-Bishop 
Boirs Simons. 

t $cptt» however^ assertt^ that baptism U net regeneratioa : 
but of this iqor* hereafter. 
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injurious to morality, not warranted by Scrip- 
ture, and not built on a basis of fact *. All men, 
the very best, are sinners, and require to be 
daily put in remembrance, concerning the ne- 
cessity of amendment. But many men there 
are, who, though oftentimes erring, are not 
given over wholly to a reprobate mind; who 
have been well educated, who have understood 
the Scriptures, and lived religiously from their 
youth— and who are to be admonished to be- 
ware of falling away from Christ, rather than 
to be invited to turn unto him. Every congre- 
gation contains numbers of regular worshippers, 
M'hbse consciences are in general void of offence; 
who live, having the fear of God before their 
eyes; whose principles are sound, and whose 
practice is for the most part, upright; yet who 
are occasionally overcome, or in danger of being 
overcome, by the corruption of their nature or 
the seductions of the world ; and who are ever 
peculiarly exposed to the assaults of the sin 
which most easily besets them. Of others the only 
error consists in some slender flaw, some slight 
offence, someobliquity of disposition: and their 
repentance (for it cannot be called renewal or 
conversion) will resemble the fe^v fine touchy 
given by the fastidious artist to a painting al- 
ready beautiful, or the steady settling of the 

* See Paley*s Seventh Sermon^ Reflections on Methodism, 
p. 20. 
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magnetic needle, after some of its anore tfem- 
Idling vibrations. To warn these various cha- 
racters of their danger ; to preach to theai coa« 
tinual watchfulness ; and to propose such argu* 
meats and remedies as are suited to the peciiliar 
circumstances of their souls/ is the most essen- 
tial part of a minister's duty; — a part over-* 
looked in the preaching prevalent among Me* 
tbodist divinesy who only concerned to huddle 
all the alarmed profligate alike into the one £idd 
of the Gospel, pay little attention to the ar- 
rangement of their behaviour within its pale. 

But conversion is further stated by the Me* 
thodifits to be instantaneous *• They have no 
notion of a gradual process of repentance ; of 
a man's partial conversion ; of his vacillation and 
alternation between duty and disobedience; of 
his being awakened, and falling away. Re* 
pentance is something from without^ which falU 
upon their converts in a miraculous moment with 
all the rapidity and force of a flash of lightning. 
It is wrought by an extraneous power, without 
any contribution of their own ; and only at a 
time determined by the will of God. Their ex* 
perience can ascertain, by some sensible glow, 
the moment when this change took place. They 
aare then assured of salvation; and, though 

* Wesley*! Third Journal, p» IG; Bishop Layington } vol. i. 
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guilty of frequent lapses, can never be totally 
lost. 

Now, although in the case of an hardened 
profligate, who repents, there must have been 
some one moment, never to be forgotten, when 
his first serious thought, his first strong com- 
punction arose; in many, and in most instances, 
^is arises, and is stifled; and returns, and is 
stifled again*. At best, it is only a commen- 
cing point; and though one step towards safety, 
it places not the penitent out of danger. But 
Scripture signifies by turning unto God, a 
progressive and habitual state of improvement. 
The wicked man is not only to repent, but to do 
that which is lawful and right. It is only wh^i 
this consequence of his repentance grows up 
into a habit, that through Christ he saves his 
soul alive. We are commanded to grow in 
grace; to be daily renewed in the spirit of our 
minds ; to die daily; to shine more and more; 
to add to faith virtue; to be built up as w0ll as 
founded in the faith ; to press forward to per- 
fection ; to rise to the measure of the stature of 
Christ. Now, to what purpose all these injunc- 
tions, if conversion have taken place in one 
mysterious moment, and if there be a crisis in 
sin, succeeded by invulnerable sanctity, or in-* 
alienable allegiance? 

This notion of instantaneous conversion leads 

* See flvangetial Magazine^ 1811^ 
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^n to the perilous reliance on a precarious death* 
bed repentance, so common among the Method* 
ist sectaries, and so much fostered by their pub- 
lications. ^^ If you can only utter ^ Jesus ' at the 
moment of passing away, I tell you, you are 
safe*." How many, like the thief on the cross, or 
the jailor at Philippi, have been surprised into 
grace, at such seasons, by Him who calleth 
things that are pot as though they were f ! With-* 
out denying that in some peculiar instance the 
grace of God may be extended to a penitent on a 
death-bed, it is easy to ascertain to what manner 
of life the diffusion of these principles must 
lead. A presumptuous dissolution, a dance of 
death, the song of a religious swan, is in 
itself an object of melancholy contemplation^ 

Besides, being instantaneous, tlie conversioti 
of Methodism is perceptible. But ilF this notion 
were just, what would mean the text, *^ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
, canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit?** 
or the otiier passage, ^' Whosoever is bom of 
God, overcometh the world. By this . ye know 
that my love is in you : (not by any sensible 
impulse — ^no:) but by tliis, that ye keep my 
commandments. Whosoever is born of God—? 
(the test is neither a glow nor a rapture, but th^| 

* Polwbdc*s Anecdotes of Methodism. 
f liawker*i Poor Man's Ponloo. 
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he) doth not commit sin" (l John, iii. 9), that is, 
allows not himself in any habitual sinful practice? 
Mental agitations, occasioned, by the alarms 
excited by fanatical teachers, instead of being 
a demonstration of the illapse of the Spirit, are 
usually to be ascribed to causes simply physical. 
They are stronger in youth than in age, in 
health than in sickness ; in nervous excitement 
than in the languor of exhaustion : and hence 
arises the temptation to have recourse to arti- 
ficial stimulants; to strong tea and to ardent 
spirits, the effects of which resemble the ener- 
gies of inspiration. As tests of conversion, or 
repentance, therefore, they are not by any means 
to be relied upon. The tests* proposed in the 
Sacred Writings, are far less equivocal. " Search 
the sipirits, whether they be of God : for by 
their fruits ye shall know them : nbw the fruits 
of the Spirit are these — love, joy, peace, meek- 
ness, gentleness, patience." It is plain, then, 
from Scripture and reason, that men, in talking 
of conversion, should assign it to the particular 
time (and that never can be an instantaneous 
point), when their faith in Christ, and their 
love to God, had ripened into comprehensive, 
uniform, and sustained obedience; that in men* 

♦ " There is not one syllable in Sacred Writ/' says Water-' 
land, " to countenance the notion of such impulses. It is all 
mere fiction/ inventiop, presumption^ dangerous in its tend- 
ency and issue.** 
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tioning tbeir convictions and experienced^ they 
shoald relate how they have acted, «not what agi^ 
tations or incandescencieSy what visions;* Toites, 
whisperings, or ;tFances, have be^ theirs; 
that they should recount their substantial ftliittf 
meet for repentance, rather than their fahcifut 
sensations. 

It is asked, however, may not moral effects 
co-exist with sensible impressions, as the tests 
and evidences of renewal? No. doubt iSt^j 
might : but it will be difficult to find Scriptural 
authority, to justify an expectation of s^isible 
impressions. What we are here contending 
against, however, is a reliance on these. impress 
aions, as the sole and exclusive proof of spiri- 
tual illumination. The first converts received 
tongues of fire, and St. Paul was converted b^ 
a light from heaven : but these visitations weri 
ascertained to be tlie impulses of the Spirit, by 
the gifts of speaking different languages, and of 
working miracles, by which thqr were accom- 
panied. Such gifts being at present unknown, 
visions and internal feelings may be wholly ima- 
ginary, or may be occasioned by some natural 
impulse on the frame: and hence may a bold 
and hazardous mistake be committed, in ascrib- 
ing them to the influence of the third Person in 
the Godhead. 

Sherlock recommends two tests, inward and 
outward signs of grace : the former, |i pure 
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conscience^ and sincere love for God and man : 
tbe seciond, acts of obedience conformable t6 
this inward love. 

There occurs not one word in the Articles of 
our Church, which favours in the remotest 
degree, either instantaneous or perceptible con^ 
version* 

But this conversion, according to the creed 
of Methodisiii, is wrought solely and forcibly 
by an €jtraneous pawer^ and without any con^ 
tribution whatever towards it made by the 
recipient himself. Grace is said to be irrespec* 
tivie and involuntary. Now, that by grace we 
are saved through faith, and that not of our^ 
selves, but the gift of God, is a doctrine not to 
be gainsayed. But Scripture commands us to 
solicit this spiritual gift ; to ask — to seek — to 
knock. These are all contributions madie by 
die recipient, and made in the first instance, 
as in every subsequent supply. God is ever 
willing and ever waiting to be gracious ; and 
it is certain dispositions on our part which 
he looks for, in order to persuade him to 
carry this will into effect It is the study to 
improve the ordinary influences of his Spirit^ 
that renders us meet to receive accessions of 
its strength. To him that hath shall be given, 
in the ratio of the improvement of his talent. 
Thufs the work of conversion proceeds by co- 
operation, by action and re-action; the Spirit 
of conversion is invited, and descends not by 
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force : the prdcesd is gradual, from strength to 
strength ; apd the ]:ecipient makes contributions 
to its early commencement, not less than to its 
ultimate completion* 

^ . This opinion, that conversion is forcibly 
.wrought by God alone, gives rise to the kiii* 
dred doctrine, that it comes only in God*s good 
time*. Under this persuasion, the Methodists 
have invented their notion of a call, which every 
man must needs wait for: and, if this hype* 
thesis be admitted as a doctrine of religion, it is 
difficult to see what should restrain men, in the 
time preceding this visitation, from perpetrating 
every species of crime. But where, in sense, or 
Scripture, is the foundation for this jargon? A 
call? Every ordinary means of grace, every 
weekly cessation of labour, every chime of the 
Sabbath bells, discourses, afflictions, funerals 
that pass along; every ache and every ailment; 
every approving or condemning whisper pf 
conscience, is a call, and a call for the neglect 
of which we must answer. God dealeth not 
his Spirit either by measure or by time. Of his 
calls, as there is no stinting, so there is no 
delay. Every day — this day, the Spirit of God 
speaks. This is the accepted time, this is the 
day of salvation. Wherefore, " To-day, if ye 

* " All our resolutions to mend our ways come to nothing, 
till God chunges the heart." Fillage Dialogues, yol. i. p^ 21. 

S 
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will hear his voice, harden not your hearts**' 
To evade this obvious truth, the Mc^thodists 
liave had recourse to the absurd hypothesis of 
9 general and a particular call: the general one 
addressed in discourses and providences to all 
men ; and the particular, which is effectual in the 
case of the chosen individual. To this theory the 
strong objection is, its conversion of man into 
a machine. Every man, by his moral agency, 
may I make this general call^ a special and ef- 
fectual one, in his own case. God's voice is 
heard, generally, and particularly, every day: 
and we repeat the sentence, " To-day if ye will 
bear his voice, harden not your hearts." 

That the grace of conversion, thus^ injstant^" 
neous and perceptible, thus extraneous and de- 
scending, not as a continual tender, but at some 
period assigned by Heaven, is not, when it falls, 
to be resisted^ is the next erroneous notion ob* 
servable in the scheme of Methodism ; though, 
perhaps, the Arminian sectarists may disclaim it. 
It is certainly, however, implied in their ordi- 
nary conversation, when they ascribe the whole 
work of their renewal to the omnipotence of 
God ; to an omnipotence " which sweetly dis- 
avows resistance," and leads us cheerful cap- 
tives in the silver xrhai us of love*. But if we 
could not resist grace, we could no longer be free 

^ Apologjr for Sunday Schools, p> 26, 
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agents ; life would cease to be a state of pro* 
bation ; and we should no further be capable of 
reward or of punishment. It is inconsistent to* 
speak of moral agency, of moral responsibility, 
of reward or of punishment in a future world, 
if an overwhelming power, which we. could. 
Uteitlier invite nor avoid, and not in some small 
measure or contribution, our own choice, md 
acceptance of grace tendered, have led us to 
obedience, or by its absence left us in rebellion. 
No doubt the Apostle teaches, that it is God 
who worketh in us, both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure : but then his inference, the. 
comment contained in his following words, 
must likewise be taken into the account: for 
he guards the passage from misconstruction by 
immediately subjoining, '* Wherefore, work out 
your OWN salvation with fear and trembling.'* 
We are likewise exhorted, not to grieve the 
Spirit of God ; not to quench the Spirit : words 
plainly intimating, that it may be grieved and 
quenched ; and that in whatever measure grace 
is communicated to man, his depravity is fully 
competent to defeat its good intentions, to turn 
from its calls, and to stifle its movements. 

The whole code of divine laws, from Genesis 
to Revelation, directly contradicts the dogma 
of irresistible grace, and- supposes a principle 
of free will and volition in man. "If ye will 
obey niy voice, ye shajl be tny treasure;'' 
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£xod* xix. 5. " Why will ye die, O house of 
Israel?'*— "Because I called/ and ye refused/* 
Prov. i. 9,4. Some receive the grace of God in 
vain. " Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost/' 
Acts, vii. 21. Yet Sir R. Hill says, and says in 
the very teeth of Scripture, grace is no grace, 
unless it conquers every thing which opposes its 
progress*. 

Let not these observations be considered, 
however, as derogatory, in any degree, to the 
power of God. He is omnipotent, and might 
confessedly have conferred his grace in such 
measure, as to render human disobedience, or 
rejection of it, in any particular case, altogether 
impossible. But he is likewise just and wise, and 
has left his creatures the option of obedience, or 
of resistance to his Spirit, because such power, 
such option, in wisdom and in justice, was neces- 
isary to them, as accountable beings. 

The Spirit of God comes not as the driving 
whirlwind; it rushes not as the overwhelming 
torrent: it is the soft gale pf summer against 
which the vessel may strive, yet which is in- 
dispensable to the progress of the vessel; and by 
whose gentle wafture, if she spread forth her sails, 
she will be carried onward to her destined haven. 
The spirit of conversion resembles not at all 
those more fortunate seasons of the green isles 
in the South, which, while man slumbers, 

* Preface to Babington*s Sermons, p. 8. 
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lapped in voluptuous indolence, can ripen for 
him the fruits of the earth: it is the genial 
warmth, and the showers dropping fatness, 
peculiar to these higher and hardier latitudes, 
which, though indispensable to the productions 
of the harvest, would be wasted but for the 
tillage of the husbandman. 

A similar error of Methodism well deserving 
to be combated, consists in deeming the grace of 
conversion to be indefectible ; that is, in believ-* 
ing, that, when once received, it never finally 
deserts the favoured recipient. But some per^ 
sons are said in Scripture to be given over to 
a reprobate mind; in other words, spiritual 
influences, once communicated and possessed, 
have been totally and finally withdrawn from 
them. " Cast me not away from thy pre-' 
sence," said David, " and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me :'' surely, then, at the time of 
petitioning, he possessed the Spirit of God; 
and considered it as a gift capable of being 
completely lost. And when we learn, that he 
who endureth unto the end, the same, the same 
only, shall be saved ; and that if any man draw^ 
back, he may draw back unto perdition — wc 
, perceive the possibility of a lapse from a state 
of grace, and of a lapse complete and final. 

Assurance of reconciliation with God^ or what 
is called the witness of the Spirit, is the last 
doctrine relative to conversion, which is common 
to all orders of Methodists. Now, if we are 
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comiiianded to work out our o#ii salvation with 
fear and trembling, these, we wtU allowy are 
very opposite emotions to the confidence of fiiU 
assurance. St Paul himself, long after bis con- 
version, expresses a fear lest be should be cast 
away. And if we are charged to make our 
calling 2^nd election sure, then (to say nothing 
of the contribution which m^n^ f;j;j|.dently b^ 
made by^ ourselves to that efiect)' t)iqr words can 
only signify, that we may be in a state of call- 
ing and; election ; tha^t is, in a state of grace 
and conversion, and yet not in a state of asr 
svirance,.as to our salvation*. For salvation 
much depends on what we cannot be assured 
of, the success of our resistance to future 
temptation. If our calling^; be already sure, 
why should we strive to make it so ? 

No doubt, a good man may be filled with 
hope, even a strong and well-grounded hc^pe, 
which may comfort and refresh his soul. A 
consciousness that he is living in no habitual 
transgression, ,that the main motive of his con- 
duct is love towards God, that he renders to 
him services sincere, though imperfect; and 
that, after all, he owns, himself an unprofit- 
able servant, and relies entirely on the Be- 
deemer for salvation— may yield to a devout 

* Whitfield's 5th Jottraal, p. 17. Wcdey's 2d Journal^ 
p« 30. 
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believer much internal ** peace, and joy in the 
HolyGhost;^ 

We are comtnanded, however, to ** rejoice 
with trembling :'* and why should this* fearful- 
ness be mingled in the cup of our holy exulta- 
tion, if it be not from the possibility of a state 
of defection? If this then be possible, there can 
be no infallible assurance*. If this be possible, 
tlien Mr. Wesley speaks presumptuously, when 
he asserts, that the " Spirit ^oes give a believer 
a testimony of his adoption, by which he can 
no more doubt the reality of his sonship, than 
the shining of the sun."' Again he writes, that 
a condemned criminal could rise from his knees, 
and eagerly exclaim, " I am now ready tp die. 
I KNOW Christ has taken away my sins, and 
there is no more condemnation for me." (White- 
head's Life, vol. i. p. 69>) But is this " re- 
joicing with trembling?'* Were we assured of 
our salvation, we might speak of it with the 
Tuost unreserved confidence. But this could 
xiever be reconciled with the admonition, " Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall." 

Thus, the Methodist believes, that he can do 
nothing until God changes his heart, and nee^iE 
do nothing afterwards. He assures himself (^mA 
^alvs^tion ; and all notions of contrition, repen^ 

^ Vide Rona. r. 6, 8, 14, 16, 
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a&ce, restitution, are totally obliterated within hh 
breast. With this feeling he stifles conscience-7 

And with this sweet oblivious antidote 
Oeanses the bosom of that perilous stuff 
That hangs about the heart. 

A Methodist preacher in the Isle of Ely, a 
year or two ago, had been left guardian to a 
young woman, whose property he was to inherit 
in case of her decease. He murdered her, and 
was sentenced to execution. He denied, how- 
ever, his guilt to the last; although confessing 
the fact, the night before he suffered. This 
Tvas a pupil of assurance : and the history may 
serve to remind us, that persons, with much 
corruption remaining in their breasts, may be 
led by this pernicious error, to mistake the 
fervour of their animal spirits^ the flatteries of 
their vanity, and the dictates of their presump^ 
tion, for a witness of the Spirit to the cer- 
tainty of their eternal welfare, and may substitute 
confldence for conversion. They invert the 
right ratiocination, and argue froin the con- 
clusion to the premises; they first presume, 
and take it for granted, that they are bom of 
God ; and then infer, that being so, they are, 
and must be, without sin. 

And others^ the most pious, the most vir* 
tuotts, may be led in a similar .manner, by false 
i^iews of agencies supposed spiritual, to distrust, 
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as unreasonably, their enjoyment of the divine 
approbation. Cowper had as little cau9e for 
his despondence and occasional despair, as the 
criminal above mentioned had for his blasphe* 
mous boldness. 

Christianity is a religion of action upon the 
foundations of principle and calm reflectiop. This 
doctrine of assurance, like the kindred tenet 
of perceptible^ conversion, reduces it to a reli* 
gion wholly of feelings, uncertain, variably imfi 
unsatisfactory. A healthy or a weak state of the 
body — ^hunger or stimulating diet — animated or 
languid preaching — solitude, or the communi*^ 
cated impulse of congregational enthusiasm-— 
elevations or depressions, produced by tlie wea* 
ther, by surrounding scenery, by a variety of 
other circumstances — may exalt or abate a 
man^s opinion of his state before God, while it 
actually continues unaltered by any of these 
agencies. They are therefore inadequate and 
improper standards for measuring a sense of our 
spiritual condition*. 

* Dr. Watts was assured^ that his nose was made 6f glass \ 
a lady in Pope's time was assured that she was a goose pie : 
but did these assurances constitute facts? , To substantiate 
any suppositiouj tests and proofs are r^uisite. 

^' Our Saviour^** says Sherlock^ '* tells us, that we may 
know men by their fruits 5 much rather may we know our- 
te^res By our own fruits ; especially when we may know the 
^lidfek'too from whence they grow^ the notions and workings 
of our own |ieart. 

"Hence, 
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No tnces of this doctrine are to be found ill 
any of our Articles* 

The Methodists hold the doctvine of Chrutidn 
peffection. vThey maintain, that by virtue of 
the blood of Jesus Christi and the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, it is their privilege to arrive 
at that maturity in grace, and participation of 
the divine nature, which excludes sin from the 
human heart, and fills it with perfect love to God 
and man. This they denominate Christian perfec- 
tion, throwing out all inward sin* Tlie texts ou 
which they found this doctrine, are the follow- 
ing: Deuter. vi. 5, and xxx. 6; Ezek. xxxvi. S5 
—^29; Psalm cxxx. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 1 ; John, iii. 
8; Ephes. v. 25 — 27; Rpm. viii. 3, 4; Ephes. 
iii. 14, 15, 16: all of which passages, any 
unprejudiced mind will perceive, on inspecting 
them, are quite irrelevant to the subject. 

As to 1 Thess. v. 23; Matt. v. 48; Tit, ii. 
14; Acts, XV* 9i it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve briefly, that the prayer and the wish con*^ 

" Hence^ it appears^ that the evidence of the Spirit is not 
any secret inspiration^ or any assurance conveyed to the 
mind of the faithful : but it is the evidence of works^ such 
as by the Spirit we may perform ; and> therefore, the only 
•ign of sanctification is holiness; and the only mark of grace 
is to obey from the heart the word of Crod : and therefore 
theyerr^ not knowing the Scriptures, who. from this or like 
passages, imagine, that the Spirit ever gives, or was ever 
designed to give, inward assurance or certainty to men, 
of their future state.** Disc, 7» 
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tained in 1 Thess. implies not, particularly in 
the eastern phraseology, the possibility of a 
complete accomplishment of that wis^; for 
what man was ever preserved entirely blame^ 
LESS? To Matthew, v. 48, the same question 
may be applied; for what man was ever 
perfect as God is perfect? Agreeably to die 
passage in Titus, ii. 14, we may be redeemed 
from all iniquity, and zealous of good works^ 
and yet be guilty of numberless imperfections ; 
while Acts, xv. 9, refers to the equal mea- 
sure of grace accorded to the Jews and the 
Gentiles. Wesley, indeed, guarded and quali^ 
fied this doctrine, by stating, that it implied 
not exemption from ignorance or infirmity, but 
only from voluntary transgressions; and that 
involuntary transgressions are not real sins, 
when the mind is filled with the Holy Ghost 
But how^ evidently is such a doctrine at vari- 
ance with morality! What sinner might not. 
pronounce all his sins involuntary, and ima- 
gine his soul filled with the Holy Ghost? Even 
' the Methodist of Ely might cover his murder- 
ous deed with such false and abominable coa- 
ceptions! 

Among the minor points of difference frovn 
the Established Church, in which the variom^t 
descriptions of Methodists are agreed, we m^atj 
class their assigning it as a reason for tb^sir 
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schism, that the Gospel is not preached within 
our places of instruction. 

To this cavil several replies may readily he 
furnished. 1. Most sectarists never repair to 
church at all, to satisfy their own minds as to 
the truth of the assertion ; but believe it mainly 
on the report of persons prejudiced by opposi- 
tion, or interested in railing against the esta- 
blished clergy. 

ft How beneficial soever preaching may be 
esteemed, it is only a secondary consideration in 
our public service. Devotion is the first and 
essential point. And our adversaries themselves 
acknowledge that the Church Liturgy abounds 
in the soundest doctrines of the Gospel; nay, 
they refer to it, in declaring, perhaps deceit- 
fully, that they would never forsake the 
churches, if the ministry would preach con- 
formably to it. Whenever an Evangelical cler- 
gyman, however, gratifies this wish, their first 
atep is to plant a chapel by the side of his own. 

3. If the Gospel is stated not to be preached, 
because the moral virtues are occasionally in- 
isisted on, we may remember, that an account of 
two sermons is recorded in ttie Bible; which, 
one would imagine, ought to be regarded by all 
Christians as correct models of preaching. One 
of these was delivered by our Saviour on the 
Mount : the other by Paul, when arraigned be- 
fore Felix. Refer to the former Are there any 
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abstruse doctrines, any knotty points in tbeo** 
logy> discussed in that admirable exhortation? 
By no means. It is replete with practical in- 
structionsy relative to prayer, to almsgiving, to 
chastity, to simplicity, to forgiveness. And 
how was it that Paul made Felix tremble? Not 
by a treatise on faith without works,— not by a 
, dissertation on unconditional election, — ^not by 
an appeal to fervours and experiences ; but by 
reasoning on vice and virtue, and their etwnal 
consequences; on temperance, righteousness^ 
and judgment to come. 

We have, therefore, a right to turn this ac- 
cusation against the Methodists, and to affirm, 
that the Gospel, tlie whole and genuine Gospel, 
is not preached in their conventicles. DiscourseSy 
in which the doctrines of religion are so prcH 
minent in relief, that its duties are cast into the 
back ground, or rather hardly introduced at all, 
are fraught, when addres^d to the ignorant, 
with incalculable danger. How- can .morality 
.be expected from those persons who bear of 
nothing, save the all-sufficiency of faith, and the 
sinfulness of resting on works* ? The tree must 
be shown in all the pride of its strength,, and in 
the full beauty of its fructification. Methodism, 
exhibits the root, but plucks off the foliage, 
and nips the fruitage in the bud. When faith is 

* Sei* Rowland Hill's Village Dialognes^ voL i. p, SOj 3U 
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mentioned, are pains taken to explain it, at all 
times, as a principle which is only acceptable 
when working by obedience ? or is not this ex- 
planation sedulously avoided as savouring of 
Pharisaical boasting, and self-righteousness? 
Sometimes we observe an affectation of con- 
tending with Antinomianismi by affirming that 
the moral law is not abrogated by the Gospel ; 
but that here is the stupendous mystery — Christ 
has fulfilled it in his own person. Very well, 
then : and if he has fulfilled it, where is the 
necessity for our paying any attention to it ? 
Sometimes we are told, with affected sanctity, 
that the moral law is certainly a rule of life. 
But what compels me to observe this rule of 
life ? The sanction of rewards and punishments. 
And if these are distributed by divine favour 
and freiB grace, without any demand on the re- 
cipient, save faith only, and even that wrought 
on his mind by a power independent of his vo* 
lition, what becomes of his obligation to ob- 
serve this rule of life? 

4. Every minister of the Established Church 
does actually preach the Gospel. And though 
it is to be regretted, that a few, perhaps, build, 
not morality on the basis of the doctrines, sq 
carefully as to bestow on it due strength and 
permanence ; they may be expected, as a body, 
because they are bound by their oath, to frame 
their instructions agreeably to the Thirty-nine 
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Articles^ and to die scope and fair sense of 
Scripture. They may not, like Methodists^ 
continually harp upon the doctrines, and upon 
the doctrines exclusively; they may not sour 
t)ie tempers, and iqflame the animosities of their 
hearers, with perpetual words of controversy ; 
but they fail not to afford the mysteries and pe- 
culiar truths of Christianity their due weight 
in the scheme of instruction ; and to unfold the 
whole counsel of God. Bishop Watson, as ap- 
pears from his very discredit;^ble memoirs, was 
constantly, during his lifetime, exclaiming, 
'* No subscription !'' But highly fortunate is it 
that a standard of principles is set up, by which 
ministers shall regulate their instructions. If 
there were no such formulary, every different 
teacher '^ might have a doctrine,'' and every 
congregation would be tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine by 
the slight of man, and cunning craftiness where- 
by they lie in wait to deceive. In the mom* 
ing« a Calvinist might roar unconditional repro* 
bation ; in the evening his Arminian successor 
might descant on universal redemption : the 
Socinian would obliterate the teaching of the 
Trinitarian ; and the Antinomian and the moral 
preacher, the Independent and the Episcopa- 
lian, the Papist and the Protestant, would all ring 
their several changes in precious and beautiful 
CiHifu^ioQ. But the prescribed formularies of our 
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chifrch are still further valuable, by constantly 
bringing the doctrines under the eye of the con* 
gregation, and preaching them, as it were, in 
the surplice, and from the reading-desk: so 
that even a minister who had secretly renounced 
them, could not conceal them from his flock, by 
confining his public teaching to, moral dis* 
courses. They would lift their voices from be- 
neath his pulpit; they would speak in the form 
of devotion ; they would remain in every pew 
and prayer-book ; and if they did not shame 
him into harmonizing his sermons with their 
sentimentSi they would at least defy him to ba- 
nish them entirely from his church. Thus, even 
under preaching the most purely moral, a man 
endowed with honest dispositions, might find 
in private devotion, and in the Liturgy and or- 
dinances of the Church, sufficient matter to 
assist him in the working out of his salvation, 
at the feet c|f any minister of the Establishment, 
without finding occasion to ramble from its 
pale. To this we may subjoin in passing, that 
the same observation may be applied to those 
rare instances of personal immorality amongst 
the established clergy, which are urged, with 
similar sincerity, as a ground of dissent. *^ Of 
the Immorality of Ministers, which hinders not 
the Effects of the Sacramept," is the title of one 
of our Articles. If it vitiate not the sacraments,, 
th^Uj much les^ can it impede any efficacy be- 
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longing to the mere preaching of man. We 
possess this treasure in earthen vessels ; but it is 
still the same inestimable treasure. 

TillotsoUy observed Whitfield, in bis coarse 
way of abuse, knew no more of Christianity 
than Mahomet did. Now, it is a pretty bold 
method of speaking concerning an order of 
men, to whom the laws of God (which have 
appointed an uninterrupted succession of priest- 
hood, even from the days of the Apostles), and 
the constitution of the country, which pre- 
scribes their intellectual and moral qualifications, 
have committed the ministration of religion^ 
to assert that they preach not the Gospel, nor 
even understand the religion they are appointed 
to administer. If the clergy preach not that 
which- they are^ent forth, and have undertaken 
ta preach, they are hypocrites, pipmising one 
thing, and doing the reverse ; and deliberatdy 
betraying a cause while they pocket incomes 
given for its support. Against a body of men 
so generally respectable, to prefer such a chaige 
is, to say the least, somewhat arrogant. 

5. In the minds of some exceedingly ]gn(h 
rant persons, the preaching of the Grospel is 
identified with extemporary preaching. Now, 
we may ask, is it conceived, that there is m^ 
ration in this method of instruction? But 
where are the proofs of inspiration? propbecyi 
miracles, the gift of tongues^ or any extraor- 
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dinary powers conferred on the Apostles ? To 
say that an extemporary preacher feels himself 
inspired, is no proof that he is really so. The 
Apostles would have boasted but little success, 
if assertion^ only had supported their preten* 
sions to inspiration. Immediate inspiration, 
beyond the ordinary effusion of the Spirit, 
ceased when it was no longer necessary ; whea 
the first resistance of power, pride, interest, 
and prejudice, was overcome, and Christi* 
anity had obtained a footing. Or will it be 
pretended that an unlettered man's capacity to 
preach, affords a proof of inspiration ? " In the 
ministry of the Gospel," says the Evangelical 
Magazine for 1800, " learning is not always ne- 
cessary ; and in comparison of divine influence 
^nd power, it is nothing, yea less than nothing, 
and Vanity." But in order to give this supposi- 
tion any colour of plausibility, it must be shown, 
' that the first and rudest essays of illiterate 
preachers are as excellent compositions in style 
and in argument, as the discourses and writings 
of the Apostles. Fluency is not eloquence; 
nor confidence, inspiration. And it cannot be 
denied, that unlearned itinerants have made first 
essays, of the most barbarous and ridiculous na- 
ture, while their progressive improvement has 
Jisen in the ordinary process of natural genius, 
siourished and strengthened by the labour of an 
active arid an assiduous mind. Whitfield hini- 

VOL. iir. 5 
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self confesses, that he had frequently written 
and spoken too much in his own spirit, when 
he conceived himself writing and speaking by 
the assistance of the Spirit of God*. 

If, therefore, the Methodists arc not pecu- 
liarly inspired, let us consider the high advan* 
tage, in public instruction, possessed by the 

* A certain clergyman, having received the new light, imtr 
gined some time ago, that he could start, all on a sadden, into 
the line of extemporaneous preaching. His first text was 
somewhat nnfortimate, though intended to make proof as to 
Che strength of his belief: " He openeth and no man sfantteth, 
he shutteth and no man openeth.*' He had intended to do- 
scant at length on the power of the Spirit^ in putting words 
into the lips of those who, like the Apostles, thought not be- 
forehand what they should say. But his expectations proted 
MlaciooS'— he floundered and ran aground — it was immedlitely 
idl over— and the disconcerted orator shut his book« which oo 
man^ that morning, was ready to open after him. The flaw- 
ing illustrative anecdote is whimsically related, in Hunt's Es- 
says on Methodism. A gentleman sent out his servant to si- 
lence the din of a blind fiddler, who made a hideous scraping 
at his door. '* Has your master no taste?" demanded the in- 
dignant son of Apollo. ** I can't say as to that, firiend; bet 
he is disturbed with your music." — '' Does hfi not see how 
surprising a thing it is to play as I do ; without having received 
instructions ?*^ — '* I cannot tell : he sends you a sbiHingi and 
desires you to go quietly away.** — «< Then, tell jrour master, be 
may go to the devil.*' 

Here, it is said, three things are observable, lat. The fiddler 
thottght, a roan must have no taste, who differs in opinion bo^ 
his own. 2dly, He thought it finer to play ill without a f^ 
ter, than well afler having had one* And lastly, he ietdes the 
tontroversy, by pronouncing an anathema against his aA^4^ 
nist. 
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estahfishea clefgy. In pi^adiing- written -ser- 
mons, they have had time to digest their ideas^, 
before they shall appear! in the pulpit. They haSft 
Bifted tlie chaff fVom the wheat. TTiejr^liave 
ill's missed irrelievancies, obviated repetition^, 
retained a connected argument, and arranged k 
i^gnlar discourse. They can thus adhere ciose!^ 
^o their text, and pursue their reasoning with 
accuracy and method. They can select and 
|)ol4sh such language as shall exhibit their sub- 
ject in a luminous, forcible, and elegant point 
<>f view. The extemporary preacher, on the 
t>ther hand, cannot pause for the task of choos- 
ing and of rejecting, amongst different thoughts 
and expressions which rush upon his mind. His 
business is to speak on, without interruption^; 
garter bon, purler mal, parler toujburs ; so that 
he is compelled to adopt every sentiment ami 
every phrase, unpruned and rude, and but ^of 
order, as it arises. Hence the total want of 
method, the wild incoherency, the endless re- 
petitions, which appear in such discourses. 
Hence, too, the low vulgarisms, the awkwafti 
tittempt^ at illustration, the diffuse tautology, 
'th^ tedious circumlocutions, the homely alta- 
sions labonring in vain after perspicuity, wbii^ 
not only fail iiot to disgust every hearer of taste, 
sense, and judgment, but degrade the solemnity 
-of the subject, excite smUes of contempt, and 
<admit sinful man "to ^fmpiousfamit^rity wi^h 
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hii Maker. Hence^ in a word, all that rant, and 
Bpise^ and nonsense, which pass among the 
Imping multitude for supernatural gifts. 

Besides^ in the name of common sense, are 
not those men better qualified for public instnic* 
torSi who are versed in all the erudition neces* 
Mry to fit them for the duties of their sacred 
profession ; whose time and studies have been 
devoted for a number of years, to preparation for 
the work of the ministry ; who are acquainted 
with the Scriptures in their original languages ; 
who possess all the teaming that can elucidate 
sad explain them; than mechanics who have 
started but yesterday from the loom or from 
.the anvil, hardly knowing their own language^ 
despising the aids of human learning, and. 
having neither had time nor opportunities for 
acquiring it? Christ in himself was the wisdom 
of God ; and the twelve, being unlettered, re- 
ceived miraculous tongues and gifts to supply 
tjieir deficiencies; but Moses was learned in all 
ilie knowledge of the Egyptians, and Paul was 
/educated at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Of the necessity of endowments acquired by 
study, the Methodists have of late years become 
sensible to a certain extent. Institutions have 
been raised for education ; and certain qualifi- 
cq^ansare demanded of their regular ministers; 
but these consist more of facility in praying and 
preaching^ than of languages, critical science^ 
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or the general course of a liberal education : utf 
there still remains the whole tribe of approved 
exhorters, and sooty-faced supplicators, to vent 
their ignorance and absurdity at the prayer and 
class meetings. 

The clergy of the Establishment are not sent 
forth for the instruction of their unenlightened 
brethren, until it has been ascertained by supe- 
riors commi3sioned and competent to examine 
their ability, that they are qualified for so im* 
portant a task. Equal caution is exercised in* 
regard to their moral character; testimonials of 
their good behaviour for several years prior to 
their ordination, being required from the minis* 
ters or public teachers under whose inspection 
tbey have lived. Besides, they are called upon 
at their ordination to subscribe their solemn as* 
sent to the Thirty-nine Articles of our Church; 
which affords their hearers a security as to the 
orthodoxy of their principles. They are or- 
dained by the bishops (as the Apostles ordained 
the priests and deacons of their time), to preach 
the Gospel in the churches to which they arc 
appointed. ^ They are expressly licensed to the 
cures, where they are to exercise their respective 
functions ; not dismissed as vagabonds to ramble 
up and down the world, without home, character/ 
flock, or specific destination. They appear, not^ 
earlier than the age of twenty-four, once more 
l^fore the bishop ; when reason may be suppos^ 

s S 
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tg^ bavie^ attained higher maturity^ study a wider 
ia^ge» and principle a surer anchoring; tliat 
they may undergo a new examination^ and be 
invested with ampler authority. And finally, 
they are answerable to the diocesan for their 
character, and for the due performance of their 
holy duties. 

How different is all this from the institu- 
tions of enthusiasm ! which frequently sanction 
self-elected teachers, who, untaught themselves, 
are incapable of guiding others ; or which, if 
they exact any pretensions in candidates for 
the ministry, look more to fervours and pre- 
tences to illumination, or, at best, to volubility 
in prayer, and prompt, though uuapt reference 
to Scriptural language, than to intellectual en- 
dowments and moral qualifications. 

The Methodists have thought fit to employ 
layrpreachers in their societies. Now, without 
retracing the ground formerly traversed in this, 
work, it shall suffice to observe, that, by the ap- 
pointment of Christ himself, a regular succession 
of men has been ordained to minister in his 
church. That an outward commission, medi* 
ately or immediately derived from God, is re- 
quisite to authorize a man's execution of any 
sacerdotal act of religion, is manifest from the 
word of Scripture, and the example of our Sa- 
viour and his Apostles. Heb. v. 4. " This ho-i 
mour no man takcth unto himself, but he that^ 
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is called of God,, as was Aaron." Bift what* 
was the calling of Aaron? Not an inward* 
summons, a secret whisper, which could not 
well be distinguished from the wild imagi- ' 
nation, the self-deception of enthusiasm. It 
was a solemn consecration from the hands of 
Moses. His sons were ordered to be consecrat* 
ed in the same manner, the promise being an- 
nexed, that their anointing should surely b^ an' 
everlasting priesthood throughout their genera- 
tions. Our Lord himself, not content to rely, 
exclusively, on personal holiness, or inclinatiofi, 
or the^ifts of the Spirit, as a call to the minis- 
try, " glorified not himself to be made an high 
priest ; but He that said unto him, Thou art 
riiy son, this day have I begotten thee.** In 
like manner, when Christ delivered the aposto-* 
lical charge, on commissioning the eleven dia« 
eiples, he employed the words, " As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.'* The seif-^ 
same principle was observed by the Apostles, itf 
the administration of the primitive church: 
though many had received the Holy Ghost, as 
vrell as these friends of our Lord, none were 
permitted to enter upon any ministiy, but such 
as were ordained by Apostolical authority. T]he 
divine commission necessary to qualifyr evar^f 
minister of holy things, was thus l^anded down 
from our Lord and the Apostles, through an un- 
interrupted succession of men. A reformation 

s 4 
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from Popery did not create a new churchy b)it 
purified and redintegrated the church that hacl 
been from the beginning*. Nowr this succes- 
sion has been all along an episcopal succession^ 
which may be traced up to the days of the 
Apbstles: nor from the days of the Apostles 
to those of Calvin, was any ordination in any 
age or country considered as valid, save that 
of the bishops. The reformed bishops received 
ordination from the Romish church^nd thereby 
at once acknowledged, respected, continued the 
past, and perpetuated the future succession* 
And still to this day, a Romish priest converted, 
performs the functions of the priesthood in the 
English Church, without any fresh ordinatioo, 
The American bishops came over to this country 
for consecration. The Bishop of Calcutta, be- 
fore setting out, received consecration in Eng-^ 
land. It may, therefore, be expedient for 
the Methodists to consider, whether their bold 
departure from the scheme of Christ, from 
the order of succession, and from the oris:inaL 
principles of th? founders of Methodism them-) 
selves, be not an error, an awful offence, to 
authorize which, they h^ve less warranty froin 

♦ '* Wbere^" said a Papist to Wilkes, '* was your churdi 
before the ReformatioD?*' — *' Did you wash your face tbii 
morning ?*f—<* Yes j but what of that?"—'' Where was youf 
filfbe hiffm it was wi^shed {'* 
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Scripture, than to support any of their other 
peculiarities. 

In mentioning faith, as, on the part of man^ 
the bond of the covenant of grace, the Method- 
ists allow, especially when pressed in arguAient, 
that this faith, to be genuine, must needs work 
by fove. But besides maintaining, that faith is en« 
tirely the gift of God; that love, or the fruitage of^ 
moral service, is likewise entirely the gift of God, 
that man has nothing to do save as a passive 
instrument, in the acquisition of either, and that 
holiness is no condition, though they allow it to 
be a sine qua non towards salvation ; besides this 
tissue of absurdities, they possess various other 
means of neutralizing the wholesome doctrine 
now under examination. Assigning to the word 
Vlove,'' a meaning little spiritual, and fancying 
some analogy betwixt human passion, and the 
affection which flows towards the Divinity, some 
learn to substitute for the genuine fruits of faith, 
for the rigour of principle, and the strict discharge 
of duty, many soft and dangerous sensibilities, 
many undefined tendernesses of benevolent sen- 
timent, too much akin to that mental voluptu-^ 
ousness, which it is the express object of Chris* 
tianity to oppose, Hence the danger of the 
" love-feast," the " watch-night," the " band- 
meeting," and the "holy salutation;" where 
temptation may prove more powerful from being 
jinsuspected, and from lurking beneath tbf as* 
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pect of kind and Christian affections. Hence, 
rocked in a false and fatal unconscionsness of 
danger, by the sacred ness of the place and of the 
occasion, the soul is still further charmed from 
off its guard, by the soothing and specious lul- 
laby of spiritual songs, which insensibly de- 
lude and deprave the imagination, by allusions 
to carnal objects and to affections of the earth. 
Il is a coarse, but probably a correct epithet, to 
characterize many hymns of Methodism as 
** luscious.** Con tain ins: no references to the 
gratitude of a pure heart, to that elevation of 
soul, which is defecated from gross ideas, they 
have been rightly styled " a religious debauchery, 
an exquisite and spiritualized concupiscence*.'' 
What a shock must the purity of a chaste female 
mind derive, from the allusion contained in the 
following evening hymn, which is inserted in 
almost every collection : 

No further go to-night, but stay, 
Dear Saviour, till the break of day ; 

Turn in, dear Lord, with me ; 
And in the morning, when I wake. 
Me in thy arms, my Jesus, take. 

And I'll go on with thee. 

* Coventry's Philemon to Hydaspes* 

*' Stay, my beloved^ with mc here. 
Stay till the moruing star appear : 
My restless desires admit of no equal companion : it is tbee, 
(y uncreated beauty, that I love — in thee, as in their blissfol 
centre, ril my desires meet, &c.*'^Rowe*s Devout Exercises. 
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In this respect, Methodism and Popery are 
closely allied^, and Madame Guion was in 
France what Mrs. Rowe was in England. The 
Song of Solomon is a beautiful oriental apologue 
descriptive of the love which Christtbeareth 16 
the Church : but what should we judge of that 
ignorance and impropriety which should adapt 
Its phraseology to the spiritual intercourse be- 
twixt a virgin and the Saviour of mankind ; 
or to the breathings of benevolence in a mixed 
congregation ? 

M'hen men carry up the analogies of earth to 
heaven, they ought ta approach God as chil- 
dren offering a respectful love to their parent^ 
This was the constant practice of the Saviour 
upon earth, who set no example of the famili- 
arities of Methodism. M^hen God is termed 
the husband of the soul, when the Saviour is 
" dear, and sweet, and fair, and beautiful ;" 
when a desire to gaze on his face, and to lean on 

* Jactant connubiam essentiac creatse et divinitatis : §6m^ 
nium omnium affectionum j absorptionem et liqaefactioneiA 
in amplexu sponsi^ amorem amplexantettij su^entem iponn 
ubera i applicationes amorosas^ animse diMpenBiOne8> deliqUiuni^ 
tatpiria^ cordis contacturo et patefactiooem» voceft treaiukf# 
&c.'* — Archbishop Kovenius de Repabiica Ciiriitiaoa« 

" Fix your eye on Christ, as the fairest of mea, ibte perfiBcttoq 
of spiritual beauty ; yea^ leave him oot, till fail n>icesay. My 
H'dl-beloved is mine, and I am his : yea, tell him yoa are lick 
of Iwe, &c."— -Matrow of modern Divinity, p. 3^ 

gee also Methodist Magazine fdr lW7i April. 
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bis bosonii is chanted in the spiritual song» the 
Methodist may not be aware what lawless con* 
ceptions are engendered by thfe use of such 
earth-drawn imagery. But let any man read 
the popular story of the Dairyman's Daughter^ 
perhaps the least exceptionable pamphlet of its 
class * ; and if he perceive not in the epistles of 
that forward and scribbling peasant, an indis* 
tinct, undefined feeling which she entertained, 
but durst not avow, and which she disguised 
from her own view under the triple folding of 
£eal, and teachableness, and holy charity, be is 
little versed in the windings of the humaa 

heart t* 

* Translated into moat of the European langoaget^ and io 
fetom for which the author recei?ed a beautiful ring from tb^ 
Bmperor Alexander. 

f As if it were not sufficient to teach these unhallowed 
analogies and conceptions^ Methodism contrives the talking 
about them, under the character of experiences. Here it 
bears a striking resemblance to Popish confession : but the 
confession of a class or band meeting, difiers widely from the 
delicate communications of a confessional. It is confessioD> 
not to one, whom« from his age and character, the female bai 
ever firom her inftncy been taught to regard with fatherly or 
more than fisitherly reverence, and who, by the holiest oaths and 
aeverest penalties, ia bound to inviolable secrecy j but to eom* 
ftnioiia of her own aex and age, who will make it their tea* 
table talk i and each of whom is, by a similar confemo, 
wdb to randw and aaar her shame. Either firom natural and 
Mcrad modai^ the thought will be concealed and made mom 
ialaiiaa bj the imaginad tiofblness <rf that oonopakoeat; or it 
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Indeed, the love of God is all in all in the 
creed of Methodism : a correct principle^ when 
rightly understood, but, as we have seen, 
strangely disfigured. Our aflfections are to be 
alienated from the creature altogether : since we 
assimilate our character to what we love, it is a 
sin to love an imperfect creature, because we 
shall grow down to the standard of his imper* 
fections. Thus the axe is laid to the root of 
all those amiable affections, which bind friend 
to friend, child to parent, husband to wife ; the 
love of religion is to encroach upon and inum- 
brate all; and this not only when duty to God 
is placed in direct competition with these affec- 
tions, but on the most trivial and ordinary oc- 
casions. As if He who said, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, had not added, and thy neigh- 
oour as thyself; and as if in the general bene« 
volence of which Christ left us a pattern, he had 

wUl be confessed, and that action will strengthen theid^, and 
the idea will recur more frequently, because it is thus strength- 
ened : and this confession will be again and again required, till 
a tingle pleasure be at length extracted from confession itself^ 
tiie atonement will partake of the nature of the sin, and all rao* 
deity and all shame will be utterly destroyed. Such is the cer« 
tain issue, when every incipient feeling, every lighter thought, 
that would have passed over the maiden's mind and been fpr* 
gotten, li to be remarked and remembered, that it may be re- 
newed and rivetted, and burnt into the heart, by the pain and 
ahame of confession.— -Annual Review— -quoted lo the Poi- 
mitare of Methodism. 
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not selected a disciple, whom he pfe-einineiitly 
loved; or recommended to that disciple, with 
bis latest and fondest thought, the moth^ who 
bore him into the world. 

it is perhaps to this distribution of preachers 
in circuits (through which they are to make 
their tours, and where they are to continue qo 
longer than one year), more than to any otber 
cause, that the rapid increase of the Methodist 
society is to be ascribed. It is the nature oi 
enthusiasm to consume itself. Like the issftx 
lighted in oxygen gas, the brighter it bums» 
the faster it wastes. Under a pastor resident 
among one congregation during a course of 
years, any impassioned devotion, occasioned by 
new impressions, would subside, in the truly 
converted, into the calm Christianity of uniform 
service and settled affections; in the.evilrdi^ 
posed, the self-deceivers who mistake feelit^ 
for genuine holiness, into ultimate lukewarm- 
iiess and indifference. And this is generally the 
result experienced from the labours of the brtho^ 
dox established clergy. Of whatever devout per- 
jSQils we boast in our congregations, and exe^ 
cbngregation contains some of that descriptieB ; 
we are certain, or next to certain, of the uirifl- 
terrupted continuance unto the end, in piety and 
irreproachable living. Their habits are settlor 
tbeir principle is uniform. Their love to GM 
and good-will towards men, depend not oft 
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sudden impulses, on evanescent stimulations, on 
the exertions of one preacher any more than of 
another. They ke^p the tenour of their way to 
heaven, noiselesis, it is true, but even and un- 
broken. And such disciples are doubtless as 
valuable Christians, and as amiable private char 
racters, as any self-protruding sons of the con^ 
venticle, " vaunting of their gifts, and making 
a fairer show in the flesh." 

But, it must be granted, that they are not ac- 
tuated by the same warm zeal of copversicHii 
which prompts the Methodist to strenuous and 
unwearied exertions in multiplying proselytes 
to the faith. The labours of the ps^stor top, 
who has been long resident in a parish, are di- 
rected more to the building up of his congvt^a- 
tion in faith and holiness, than to exciting first 
alarms in the breast of the sinner. Having laid 
the foundation, he is occupied about the edifice,; 
he presents his people with a general scheme of 
their relative duties ; he unfolds the whole coun- 
sel of God, and expatiates not exclusively among 
the first principles of its oracles. Hence, one rea- 
son why the Church furnishes fewer instances of 
striking conversions from notorious and sliame- 
less profligacy, than are to be found among the 
members of a sect, the flame of whose enthu- 
siasm is continually supplied with fresh fu^l, 
whose passions are kept in a constant fever.; 
aiQdwliose preachers, from the nature of t^stejr 
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regulations, which present to each itinerant 
tourist a new congregation, are more employed 
in^inviting transgressors to the porch, than in 
teaching them how to conduct themselves after 
their entrance into the temple. It was to the 
appointment of annual consuls, that the Romans 
were chiefly indebted for their dominion over 
,the whole world, as well as for that militaiy 
spirit which enabled them to conquer. Each 
oflScer, being desirous to signalrze his brief 
season of authority, was more intent on making 
a conquest, and on enlarging the map of empire^ 
than on meliorating the internal constitution of , 
the state. 

Now, whatever praise, in this respeet, can* 
dour may allow to Methodism; with 'whatever 
justice it may be affirmed, that to impress with 
some, though an imperfect sense of religion, is 
preferable to leaving in shameless profligacy, it 
vf\\\ not, perhaps, be held illiberal to remark, 
that the natural consequence of such regula- 
tions is, that both preachers and hearers shall 
satisfy themselves with warm professions, and 
striking manifestations of sanctity, accompa- 
nied with a dereliction of the more open and 
scandalous offences; while they will pay less 
attention than is usual within the pale of the 
Establishment, to the minor morals, to the deli- 
cacies of conscience, to the harmony of the 
Christian temper, to tbe polish and perfection 

4 
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of character ; to the charities belonging to the 
domestic relations of life ; to the decencies and 
modest adornings of Evangelical morality, \n 
thote who by divine grace have already come 
unto Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins. 

Another material advantage resulting from 
the distribution of itinerant preachers in cir- 
cuits, to which it is reasonable to attribute the 
multiplication of the Methodists, is the increas- 
ing fund of gratification which it affords to the 
love of novelty in the hearers. This is a pas- 
sion deeply rooted in the human breast; and 
not to be entirely separated from it, even by the 
highest improvements in holiness. The most 
profane sabbath - breaker will, once at least, re- 
sort to his parish-church, to satisfy his curiosity 
on the accession of a new incumbent or curate^ 
When the preacher of a Methodist society, then, 
is removed from his residence, after a year, or two 
years of service; when even during that limited 
time he is travelling over the circuit, and leaving 
his pulpit to a succession of ^^ those who lecture 
as they go ;" to a magic lantern of preachers ; to 
the whole originals of the frontispieces in the 
.^yangeUcal Magazine; is it not evident that 
curiosity a^one, independent of other inotives, 
must continually crowd the places of sectarian 
worship, throughout the district on which so dire 
a visitation is inflicted ? Profligates, being thus 
drawn together to a conventicle^ where a variety 

VOL. III. T 
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of instructors, whose personal enthusiasm is 
kept up by the novelty of those audiences, on 
whose enthusiasm the novelty of their preachers 
redacts, are continually urging the same in vita* 
tion of comings— and of coming to Christ, but 
urging it in various modes, with various coun- 
tenances, and ^ in various turns of expression,, 
are not unlikely to be roused by one amongst 
many ; and (to use the conventicle diction) to 
be caught in the net of the Gospel. Let any 
man open the Evangelical or Methodist Magur 
zine, and look who is to preach at the Taber- 
nacle, and who is to preach at Queen Street^ 
and so forth, during all the Sundays of each en* 
suing month, and he will have some conception 
of this web of artifice. But further, by this 
means, an ignorant and illiterate preacher, 
whose scanty stock of rude ideas would be 
speedily exhausted, were he restricted to one 
flock during any length of time, is enabled, by 
weaving his slender acquirements into the sub- 
stance of a dozen discourses and prayers, to ob- 
tain the credit of inspiration in ^11 the counties 
of England. In 1801, a Methodist of Halifax , 
carried hfs daughter, a child about eight years of 
Ag^f ^Vt ^ preaching perambulation through all 
the northern counties. This child had one or 
' two sermons, and one or two prayers, conned 
over by rote, to pass for immediate inspirations. 
She touched at every town, and officiated a 
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single night; while her fame Went abroad, and 
thousands flocked from far and near, to wonder 
at this infant prodigy of the pulpit. 

What chance could even a Barrow, a Tillot- 
son, or a Sherlock, preaching in one country 
town from year to year, have against such a 
rtree-show of changed pictures ; against a suc- 
cession of such imps and impositions ? 

To these benefits, accruing from the system of 
circuits, we must add, that it is calculated, with 
admirable address, to conceafl from the people 
any little imperfections in the moral characters 
of their preachers ; and while affording a ground- 
plan of their faith, to leave no* tape for exa- 
mining the correspondence of their works. The 
established clergy, though, as a body, they have 
little cause to dread the severest and closest 
scrutiny of their conduct, are men, and are not 
destitute of those flaws and imperfections, of 
which Methodists, being likewise men, must 
needs possess their share. But while the former, 
spending their whole lifetime in the same neigh- 
bourhood, can hardly, with every vigilance, 
avoid committing some errors, which subject 
them to censures, unfavourable to the success 
of their ministry, the itinerant preacher is 
whisked from one district to another, at the very 
moment when the glt)ss of imposing novelty is 
beginning to wear off from his character, and 
when, his bjindest admirers would be unable to 
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disallow some detected leprosy, that might lurk 
beneath the surface of his professions and vo* 
ciferations. 

On all these accounts, the writer of the pre- 
ceding strictures would humbly suggest the ex- 
pediency of bringing the established and itine- 
rant ministry more nearly on a level of advan- 
tage. Not that a residence for life in one pa? 
lish should be abandoned : for the uniform and 
amiable example of a pastor, whose faults are 
few, and whose virtues are greats must be infi- 
nitely ihore profitable, upon the whole, in im- 
proving the morals of a district, than the search- 
ing sermons of a thousand roving fanatics. But 
where would be the intolerance of restraining 
by an act of the Legislature, this shifting sys- 
tem, this rambling spirit of Methodism? Let 
Government say to the Methodists, You shall 
have what you desire — ^you shall have what you 
are continually clamouring for ; the clergy shall 
be forced into residence; and you shall be 
forced also. Wherever one of you obtains 
what he calls a cure of souls, there is he to re- 
main for the natural term of his life; and even 
there he shall be liable to a penalty, if he shall 
be found not to have preached — say forty pr 
thirty Sundaj'^s, every year, in his own pulpit 
But no, no; we shall immediately be told by 
our ultra-liberals, that this is not toleration, but 
persecution. Yet it is pretty nearly the perser 
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cution which the established clergy undergo ; 
and the fact completely evinces that they are 
the only sect, the only body kept under, the 
only society, really persecuted, within the limits 
of the British empire. 

In the mean time, the established clergy might, 
with much advantage, occasionally deliver a 
varied word of advice, from the pulpits of each 
other. All have not the same gifts : an amiable 
man may be timid, awkward, low-voiced, hesi- 
tating in speech, and unfortunate in his public 
exhibitions. Self-love may conceal some of 
these imperfections from his own consciousness: 
but it is right that his flock should now and 
then receive a treat, in the more animated ad- 
dress of a neighbouring orator, which shall con- 
vert their duty into a pleasure. Great good has 
been produced in Manchester and in other large 
towns, by the establishment of a weekly lec- 
ture in the parish-church, where every one 
of the clergy in the town and neighbourhood 
officiates in regular rotation. Such a plan 
is found to be beneficial in various ways; it 
takes away that excuse of " No Sunday clothes 
to come to church in,'* which the very poor 
urge often (though dissoluteness, and not po- 
verty, be the cause of it), in attempting a vin- 
dication of their ab^6nce; it provides, at the 
same time, for another complaint, namely4 want 
of accommodation for the inferior classes; and 
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it furnishes that variety of preaching which is 
at least defensible, when we consider, that, with- 
out it, the established and itinerant ministers 
cannot well be said to " start fair/' 

Again, why is it that so strong a leaning to- 
wards the Methodist interest should be ob- 
servable in the comparative facility with which 
they are permitted to multiply their places of 
worship ? One church, one conventicle, might 
teem to be toleration enough. But as it is, 
while the Conventicle Act precludes the esta- 
blished ministry from preaching in any part of 
their cures save the parish-church, and while 
chapels of ease are not erected without various 
consents,, and security for endowment; a con- 
venticle starts up in every hamlet, like Alad- 
din's palace, or a preaching-room is licensed 
without difficulty at the nearest sessions. Now, 
many of the parishes iu England are of vast 
extent. Halifax is 37 miles in circumference; 
my three first curacies of Ormskirk, Frodsbam, 
and Warrington, are not much less; and there 
were hamlets in each full six miles from the 
parish-church, while the first and the last could 
boast but one chapel each, and the second none. 
There were preachments and prayer-meetings 
in every hamlet in all of them. Consider, then, 
the case of a husbandman with his wife, chil- 
dren, and domestics, iu the winter season, six 
miles from his parish-church, and having a 

4 
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place of sectarian worship close at his elbow. 
Is this man likely to understand the refinements 
of a dissertation upon the true church, an epi* 
scopal succession, a regular ministry, a sublime 
liturgy, and the sin of schism? No : with plain 
simplicity he concludes, that if, in an honest 
heart, he passes his Sabbath in any place what- 
ever where the w;ord of God is preached and 
expounded, he satisfactorily discharges his duty 
to his Maker, and sows the seeds of immortal life. 
What remedy the Legislature might interpose, 
in this case, so exceedingly disadvantageous to 
the Establishment, it were presumptuous in me to- 
pronounce* It must either consist in annulling or 
modifying the Conventicle Act, in multiplying 
the regular chapels, or in checking the increase 
of the irregular ones. The Act (of 1818) for 
building churches, will want a reinforcement of 
funds sufficient to remedy the evil effectually;^ 
an evil, which has recently attained a most se** 
rious magnitude, in the happy invention of ark^^ 
alias floating, alias moveable chapels, which, 
threaitens the mooring of a conventicle alongt. 
side of every parish-church contiguous to a 
xiver or navigable canal, and its conveyance from. 
place to place, for the convenience of sectarism,. 
and to the unspeakable annoyance of the clergy^' 
Since the times of the tabernacle in the wilder-^ 
ness, this portable and travelling church was 
never known or dreamt of It is carrying the 
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temple to Dan and Beeri^beba and Samaria, and 
where not The story of our. Lady of Loretto 
is a mere joke to it. It is certainly a knowing 
SHIFT of Methodism : but our poor peasantry^. I 
fear, will find, ere long, to their cost, th^t these 
religious Argonauts, like their namesakes of old, 
will not return from their expedition, without a 
fleece. 

To give a colour of necessity to all these cir« 
cumventions, the Methodists are continually, 
asserting that the leading cause of dissent h. 
the supineness and reprehensible conduct of the 
Established Clergy; and that if parochial mi- 
nisters did their duty, there would be far less 
dissent and far less occasion for it. Of all the 
many miseries that are heaped upon our heads, 
this is that last completion of the burden which . 
we find the most galling and the most unjust* 
And shame is it to relate, that this foul calumny, 
this ^dious slander, finds propagators evcji. 
among some of our own biethren ; and that, 
we are wounded in the house of our friends. 
But you, whoever you be, who give diffusion 
to so vile an outcry, I tell you to your face, in 
the name of the great body of my indigQa>it 
and offended brethren, that you lie, and you 
know you lie. Produce your proofs. How 
many records of suspensions for immorality, 
within the last twenty years, do you find in the 
ecclesiastical courts? Have ten men, in that 
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time, been convicted of immorality, throughout 
all the dioceses of England? and God knows 
we have had enemies . enough. There are two 
hundred regular otficiatiug clergy in tlxe metro- 
polis. Surely in that centre of dissipation it 
would not be deemed strange, if some few were 
reproachful to their sacred order. But point 
me out one ecclesiastic addicted to any scandaU 
0118 vice. Throughout the country, again, you 
behold a body of humble and deserving indivi* 
dualis, most of them nursed in the lap of luxury^ 
among the refinements of literature, and the 
delights of elegant society, sitting down con- 
tented under the privation of^all these advan* 
tages ; surrounded, perhaps worried, by soaking 
boors and sn^pking farmers; interdicted by their 
profession from a free use, many interdicting 
themselves, through conscience, of any use, of 
those field-sports which the countiy substitutes 
for the -intellectual and refined pleasures of the> 
metropolis ; taking all the pains possible, doing 
every thing that can be expected from moderate 
and rational zeal; some of them attended by luke* 
vrarm hearers, who bear no good-will to them or 
to their cause, and who would rather pull them 
down than support them ; and these are the ch^« 
racters accused of immoral living : these men, 
repeating faithfully the round of their duties in 
churches having no attractions, no music, no 
decoration, no varieties; are charged with su* 
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pineness by. a body of jaunting preachers, con-, 
tinually on a tour of pleasure, seeing fresh 
scenes, enjoying new hospitalities, holding forth 
to new congregations, revelling and wantoning 
in variety ; and not capable of knowing what 
the enn.ui of a profession is : this is, to be sure, as 
unpalatable a draught as can be forced down 
the throats of the regular clergy. Here, how- 
ever, in dull flats, and sickly marshes, and barren 
wastes, and stupid societies, they must remain, 
as they cheerfully do : for what living can bear 
the provisions of the curates' bill, of force 
whenever the incumbent keeps not his full resi- 
lience of nine months ? 

But further; if it were indeed true, that the 
supineness of the established pastors is the oc- 
casion of the flourishing state of dissent, it 
would follow, that wherever the regular ministry 
are the reverse of supine, there dissent would 
languish. But is this correspondent with matter 
of fact? Ask the Evangelical clergy themselves, 
who approach so nearly to dissent, that the Dis- 
senters pretend to hug them as their brethren, 
whether they can keep their identical congrega- 
tions; you will find that their hearers are, in fact, 
only a stream, flowing into their chapels from 
the church, and out of them into the conven- 
ticte. And this is owing to two several causes: 
first, the Methodists take special care, whenever 
a clergyman is peculiarly zealous, to plant an 
able competitor at his side, who may vie with 
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him in popularity and take advantage of his 
successes; and, secondly, it is natural to the 
liuman mind to increase its stimulants, when it 
has begun to be dissatisfied with plain food — 
to rise from port to brandy. 

XV L— Among the inferior Sects in point of 
numbers or importance, which arose at the same 
sra with the Methodists, the Moravians, Unitas 
Fratrum, or Herrihutters, demand particular no- 
tice. Thiey claim descent from the old Moravian 
brethren, who existed as a distinct sect, sixty 
years prior to tlie Reformation. They affirm, that 
the kings of Bulgaria and Moravia WTre con-* 
verted by tv/o Greek monks, Methodius and 
Cyrillus, of whom the former was their first 
bishop, and the latter translated the Scriptures 
into the Sclavonic tongue, for their use. In 
1467 they sent priests, to receive episcopal 
consecration, from the bishop of the Walden- 
ses; and despatched missionaries into various 
countries. In 1523, th^se United Brethren, 
tlien called the Frartres Legis Christi, from 
having rejected human compilations of faith, 
united themselves with the Reformers, and as* 
sen ted to the confession of Augsburg. After 
this, they were subjected to several grievous 
persecutions, which dispersed many of their 
fraternity in different parts of Europe. One 
colony was, in 17fi2, conducted from Fulneck 
in Moravia, to Upper Lusatia, where , they re* 
ceived protection froni Zinzendorf, the father 
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of the present societies; and built a village on 
his estate at the foot of a hill, called Hutbergi 
or Watch-hilL Hence, their name of Hera- 
hutters, for Hemhutt signifies the watch of the 
Lord. Zinzendorf at first attempted to convert 
them to the Church established by law; but 
failing inr this object, and admiring their doc- 
trme and manners, he became a convert to 
their faitli and discipline *• 

In 1738, Zinzendorf, having received orders 
was consecrated one of their bishops ; on which 
occasion he was congratulated by Potter, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; who told Bishop Seeker, 
that he admitted as regular, the Moraviaa 
episcopal succession. Afterwards, the British 
parliament acknowledged the Unitas Fratrum 
to be an Episcopal Protestant Church ; and in 
1794 an Act was passed in their favour. 

They have settlements in the East and West 
Indies, in European and Asiatic Russia, in Per- 
sia, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Greenland; 
but chiefly at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. Hese 
they carr}^ on their work in silence and witfi 
moderation ; seeking to reform the world, but 

• Rimius's History of the MoraTians, p^l6> 18, 19. Ifo* 
nivian Maxims, p. 18, 20, 44, 45, 67, 86. Zinzendorfs 
Sermons, p. 200. Manual of Doctrine, p. 9. Gillies*s Suc- 
cess of the Gospel^ vol. ii. p. 66. Dickinson's Letter^, p. l6d* 
Crants*s History of the Unitas Fratrum. Wild's Travels. 
Sp«ngenberg*s Exposition of Christian Doctrine. Haweis's 
Church History, vol. iii. p. 184. \ ; * 
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not quarrelling with it; enduring heat and cold 
and every privation; consulting the temporal, 
good of the people whom they seek to convert ; 
and imparting to them education and useful 
arts. Their establishment in England is on a 
smull scale, and their influence quite inconsi- 
derable. They keep the noiseless tenpur of their 
way, and are not a proselytizing sept, Thei^- 
largest establishment i^ situated in ^ romantic 
dell, at Fulneck, near I^eeds. 

Though the Moravians insist on the necessity 
of episcopal ordination, th^ir bishops have not- 
rank or authority: their church haying, eveip 
since its establishment, been governed by 
synods, composed of d^putie^ from th^ various^ 
congregations, and by other subordinate bodies, 
whose assemblies they term conferences. Tlie 
synods are convened once in seven years ; and 
each is convoked by the elders of its predeces- 
sor. Women are admitted to hear, and to asT 
sist with their advice;, but possess no vote* In 
questions of importance, of which the cons^e** 
quences cannot be clearly foreseen, no majority 
of votes, nor even unanimous consent, is re- 
garded as decisive, without an appeal to the 
lot. But this test is reserved on]y for questions 
apparently eligible, and maturely weighed; 
nor is it applied without solemn prayer. To- 
wards the close of the synod, which determines 
on ecclesia3tical discipline and gov€mment| 
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> an executive board is chosen, called the elders' 
conference of the Unity : and this is subdivided 
into four committees; one for missions, one 
for tlie doctrine and morals of the congrega- 
tionSy one for their economical s^ii^airs, and the 
last for churgh discipline. Another body, en- 
titled the elders' conference of the congrega- 
tion, consists of the minister as president; and 
of some other individuals, superintending the 
young, the piarried, and the women. They 
have deacons who are ecclesiastics; deacon- 
esses, who are not permitted to teficb, and 
lay elders, in contradistinction to the bishops 
Qf spiritual elders. Their missions and mar- 
riages are directed by their superiors, and botH. 
are confirmed by lot. Their schools are es^cel- 
lent seminaries for moral education. 

The Moravians are remarkable for subniisr 
sion to the control of their superiors, who di- 
vide them into classes: by which distribution, 
separate and appropriate instructions are deli- 
vered to the young and the old ; the married 
and the single; the rich and the poor; ser- 
vants, females, children. Each class is sub- 
divided intp the dead, the ignorant, the willing, 
the progressive. Much pains are bestowed in 
the cultivation of church-musicr— their hymns 
are often, a connected contemplation of some 
Scriptural subject. The dead are interred per- 
pendicularly, with a small square stone placed 
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over tbem: and this order proceeds iu lines 
along the cemetery, without regard to any dis* 
tinction, save the time of dying. . 

This sect celebrates the Passion week and 
other festivals; and holds communion on 
Maundy Thursday, and ev^ry fourth Sunday 
throughout the year. There is ^ ^^'^^^y ^^^ 
Sunday, with several occasional liturgies. Per*- 
secution originally, and afterwards an anxiety 
to preserve their young from the taint of vice, 
have induced them to. delight m forming 
settlements; where the young men, the young 
women, and the widows, live separately; all 
supporting them^elves^ by their industry, and 
paying a separate suni fo^ th^ir board and 
lodging, 

In regard to doctrine, the Moravians assent 
generally toihe Augsburg confession of faith; 
y^t decline giving any decided opinion respects 
ing particular election. Tliey maintain, that 
creation and sanctificatipn, belonging princi* 
pally to the Saviour, ought not to be jointly 
ascribed to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and 
that, in order to avoid idolatry, devotion should 
be addressed principally to Jesus, the appointed 
channel of the Deity. Christ, they affirm, has 
conquered, not as God, but as man, with the 
same powers which we possess in our spiritual 
warfare. Further, they deny, that the law 
ought to b^ preacfied, under the Gospel dispen* 
sation. Another tenet states, that the children 
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of God have to combat, not with their own 
sins, but with the corruption that prevails in 
the world. Faith is defined to be a joyful per- 
suasion of our interest in Christ, and of our 
title to his purchased salvation. They extend 
the universal church of Christ, to many who 
may differ fro^i them in opinions of minor iiii- 
portapce. 

Sipce there is little i^ this sect, if it be called 
a sect, to hlanie with much severity, there ii 
little forms^ly to answer. The Moravians aie 
highly useful among savage nations; while 
they are not proselytizing or mischievous or 
uncharitable at home. Yet, if they diflfer not 
iq doctrine from the Established Church, they 
i^re deserving of some censure for making a 
needless rent in the garment that ought to be 
without seam ; and in this manner countenan- 
* cing other schismaticsj^ more restless, dangerous, 
and hostile. Their absorption in the Churdi 
would draw closer the bonds of love. All 
schism is an evil : a^d the more unnecessary it 
is, so much it is the more culpable. Ob* 
jections to the want of set forms of prayer 
have been stated in the preceding chapters of 
this work : and the Moravian liturgies are im* 
perfect, admitting extemporaneous devotion. 

Though the address of prayers to the Son 
inay undoubtedly be justified by his divinity 
the Moravians aeeni to err in carrying theii; 
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worship of that second Person in the Trinity, 
to an extent which niay be termed exclusive : 
for God is to be addressed as. Creator and Pre- 
server^ not less than as Redeemer; as Sancti-^ 
fier, not less than as deliverer from the thrall of 
sin ; as a father, rather than as an elder brother ; 
as the God of all mankindi and not only as 
the God of Christians ; and, finally, witli a re* 
verence and an awe proper to temper those 
familiarities which might arise from a consider* 
ation of the Supreme Being only in the person 
jof the meek and lowly Jesus. * 

That the law, and the moral law, ought not 
to be . preached imder the dispensation and 
fuller light of the Gospel, is contrary to. the 
teaching both of our Lord and his Apostles. 
Our Lord declared that he came not to destroy 
4iie LA^, but. to fulfil it: and when he was 
asked by a certain ruler what he ought to do, in 
order to inherit eternal life, he replied, How^ 
readest thou the law? Thou shalt not commit 
'adultery, nor. kill, nor bear false witness : this 
do, and thou shalt live: as, likewise, on another 
occasion ; Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and 
thy neighbour as thyself— on these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets. 
The whole sermon on the Mount is a string of 
preceptive injunctions, explanatory and perfec- 
tive of the moral law; and calculated to eluc't* 
.date the divine Teacher's words, '* If thou wilt 

VOL. III. U 
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€vX»v into Ufe^ 'keep the cominandtnents.'' The 
Apostles, too, iaid ^ual ^tiiess on an ebMrvf* 
BOd^ of the moral law; nay, laid it down as a 
rule, that whosoevw ^ould keep tl^ whc^ 
LAW, and ty^t offend in one point, he i« guUty 
of alL 

Hmt the children of God have not to corn^ 
i»t with their own sins, is another Moravkn 
error; in like manner contradicted by the 
whole sermon on the Mount. Cast tlie tmn 
out of thme owx eyje. Teaching us, that, 4mf^ 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts j we should walk 
righteously in the world. We are to abatain 
from fleshly lusts that war againat tlie soid. 
These and an hundred other passages plaiiiiy 
evince, that our warfare is with sin within mt 
own breasts. 

Faith, say tlie Moravians, is a joyful persiii^ 
sion of our interest in Christ, and of our tilfc 
to hispiu^ased salvation. This is the Metfacdr 
ist doctrine of assurance. Let both Method* 
ists and Moravians ^* rejoice with trembling." 
— " Faith is the substance of things hoped for ; 
the evidence of things not seen." But we arc 
not assured of what is only hoped for ; assuied 
we may be of their existence : but whether 
or not we shall obtain them, we are too 
frail, too much blotted with imperfection to 
be assured, Paul was not assured, for be 
-jftaXes the possibility of his being, in theJdad, 



ciwt ^vWay/ Wprk out yo^r station with ffiw? 

W;c may ^M^ that exf^emnf^ ^t^tkm t|9* 
^tQw^doQ church musioi %$Qcl/3 to rcdider r^U** 
gUm itop much ^ system .^f li^^lings : as in Ca* 
llwlic cQiijntrijBs, |;hp siih]to)e«it and jtenderoft 

of f» offttorio. Ino)paH9iQ9«4 hyww, ^ddi^^^ 

«d.mfeb^ language of Ipve to the Saviour in j>J9 
^Wmi^i^^ ^Q»f«fiity, ar^ jrfjpulsive tQ chaste ^# 
^ober piety. 

)^yU, 1?h*t J* ef>94 nwn shpuW Hft hi^ ^ipart 
fkQy§ ^;ffsljRal.plye«ts, th^); hfs should *ipil!? 
J59 #^isiffi|l$itp :bis m^ to thj5 s^reflily pf ,t?>l? 
|)^r4 tteavi9p% ^4 :fh« :tf>e puw love .whope 
phjec); is >Q;^^ ^hpyld delight tp repose itself 
f» *be b9wm pf the <Jivine p^fejftions, i3 bu|; 
|he Ti^t^gl .*fpuj|; pf fir^fut ^nd .amiable fe^l- 
ii^t Nqr js jtl^is pipus fiiame of mind dcK3e<rv<- 
ipg iof pe^siMT'^, nplef^ it interfere wl%h the oi*^ 
dinary duties :of ^ife. When carried to excess^ 
It hecomes ^ublim^t^d into mysticism : an evil 
%vhich prevailed during the reign of Cfeorge II. 
X^iyv's C^l to the Uiicon verted has been justly 
praised by Dr. Jd^nspn, 4s the finest piece pf 
hortatory theology in our language. But as 
the author had imbibed the mystical philo- 
^ophy of Jiacob Bel)im?n, it ought to be read 
/ along with a paper flrawn up by Bishop Hc^n^, 

u 2 
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^nder the title of Catttiohs to Rc^adera of Mr. 
Law. This tract, together with a letter-tb a 
lady, on the subject of Jacob Bebmen's writings, 
is to be found in the Life of that Prelate by his 
friend, Jones. The Mystics were never ittcor- 
porated into a distinct sect, if we except the 
disciples of Swedenborg, to be afterwards ^liO' 
ticed. Some of them profess a high-wrou^t 
piety; and others delight in allegorizing Scl^fH 
ture. Among the former may be nunlbdied 
Feneloti and Law : among the latter, the iirfadle 
school of Hutchinson. ; * ■'' 

Mystical divinity, or an abstracted, sublime 
devotion^ has been the delight of the learned 
and the ignorant ; but one pectilisir description 
of it consisting in an enthusiasm of tiie mind 
rather than in an ardour of the feelings,-was 
confined to Hebrew scholars. John Hutchinson^ 
dying in the year 1727, left his name to a 
party, which greatly increased after his de- 
cease; including Romaine, Home, Parkfatilrst; 
Lord Culloden, Jones' of Nayland, Stevens; 
Wcthcrell, Master of University College, and 
Hodges, the Head of Oriel*. 

These, in imitation of their master, struck 
out a new and fanciful mode of reasoning,* on 
philosophy, theology, antiquities, and other 

^ See the author of Sophrda-^Jones's Life of Steveos-j- 
Janes on Figurative Language oJP Scripture— Hdme's Abstract 
of Hutchinson's Writings; Edin. 1753. 



scieDces; la 1 724 appeared the firt t ^ part of 
Hutchinson's book, entitled Moses's Principia^ 
•in which he .ridiculed Woodward's theory of 
the earth, and Sir Isaac Newton's doctrine of 
gravitation*. 

This writer considered the Hebrew language 
without points, to be/ the language of God 
himself; and to contain recondite allusions to 
mental or spiritual things. He thought' that 
natural philosophy and theology were wrapt 
up in its terms;, and that by consuking its 
etymology, and attending to the sensible objecti^ 
which its phrases expressed, allusions might 
be discovered to the divine essence, or to spi^ 
ritual action. Thus fierith, which we render, 
coypnant, he translates purifier; and Cherubinit 
he treats as an emblem of man, taken into the 
divinity in Christ Melchizedec he considered*, 
not as a type of Christ, but as a second Person* 
of the Trinity in a human form : he conceived 
the air of the solar system to become grosser 
towards the ; circumference ; and to be stag- 
nantv towards the pitch of outer darkness. . The 
substance of air, being. fire, light, and spirit,' ii 
the symbol of a Trinity in unity: for God is 

* When in his last illness^ Dr. Mead^ intending to cheer 

him, assured him he would soon send him to Moses ; Hutchin* 

^son/not perceiving that a return to his studies was meant, 

dismissed the phjKsician, obsenringj '^ I believe. Doctor, vou 

wiU." 

US': 
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calk)d a spirit in tHe sacred vbiume^ and ^MM th% 
true light, and d confmitiingr fire^ Thil^ Mt cifc 
Hebrew hnguage and the Holy ScripttifMr tbft 
Murceof £lll knmvledg^ fauAfian and divitles e^#A 
the Jewish ceremonies and the whbkr L6t«tks4 
law contain ^n allegorical sense ; sindr tte Old 
Testament thus studibd, ilirill be foond Mr tf«»At 
amply cbnceriiing the nature aild^ chkfVjUXSt 
of the Messiadt. The Hdtchinsonhm^ Mter 
departed from the EsfeablisfaM OhncUf nM 
whose doctrines^ their faith, bating oxity 4te 
few peeiiliarities above ieokedj and 9M» D)^ 
philosophical notions in nc^feiical < pbfloso^y, 
cfntirely coincides^ Their fandfl|l sy^tMl (if 
deriving philosophical theoi-ies and tlit^ 
.^ieal doctrines, from the vagpe c^n^trUotim isf 
rdots aitd symbols^ M^as attacked as siibvttto^lb 
f>f human learnings is \t0ll m of tiaturil relt- 
giQi^ To this Bishop! Hohib t-e|)lied, that th^e 
is lio such thing ds natural religion, no tnili 
having been ever left to himself f and that thM; 
which We term so, is^ in f^ct, traditionary inft- 
ddity. He added, that tliexre is no moraiityi^ saT- 
uig that preceded by justification aiid tanctifiot- 
tidn ; and that much of the learning of modtHi 
times deserves to be decried, as not at all sub- 
ifervMei>t tb thfe caifee 6f thith. 

Hie fault of the rfutchihsonians is the ge- 
neral fault of system-makers; that of cai^ryiiig 
riieir theory too far. Vitruvius made archittee- 
tare comprehend, at dbe sweep, history, ethics, 
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music, astronomyy natural philosophy^ physic^ 
and civil law. There is, undoubtedly, a natural 
tiieology in the minds of reasoning men ; ^^ for 
God, even Whenr he suffered nations to walk in 
darkness, never left himself without a witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven^ 
and fruitful seasons,* filling our hearts witb 
food and gladness'' (Acts, xiv. 16, 17): fcba* 
IS to say, thanksgiving was infbrmd by natural 
theology, as a duty to the manifested Giver o£ 
good. Again-^" for the invisible things of 
kim, from the creation of the world, are ckarly 
seen; being understood by the things that aria 
»ade, even his eternal power and Godhead : so 
that they are without excuse, because that, 
m^hen they knew God, they glorified him not 
09 God, but changed the glory of the incor- 
mptible God, into an image made like unto 
(SOTFuptible man, and to birds, and to four- 
footed beasts, and to creepmg things." (Rom. 
i. 23.) This is plainly spoken in relation to the 
keatbens, and not to the Jews. It was the 
heathens who clearly saw and inferred the in- 
visible things of God, not by preternatural 
impression, but by the inference of natural 
theology, from the order of things which were 
seen ; and things which disclosed to them a 
Being of consumouite power, convinced them 
of the Godship of that Being. How, like- 
Wise, \vill the theory of Bishop Home dis^ 

u 4 
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pose of such works as Cicero de Natura Deo* 
rum, and Plato on the Immortality of the 
Soul ? There was clearly in the old time, k 
natural religion, pointing out God and his Pro- 
vidence, and intimating a future state: but it 
was an imperfect theology, destitute of as- 
surances, and imparting little consolation^ be* 
cause not built on a rock. Yet if the Hutch- 
insonians will still deny a natural theology, asi 
resulting from the reasoning powers of man, it ' 
will be more consistent with propriety, to term 
natural religion, traditionary faith, than tradi- 
tionary infidelity. 

If men once begin to attach their faith to- 
recondite allusioi[^s, to allegorical subtleties^ 
they desert the plain road of truth, and the 
secure Rock of ages, to embark on a sea of 
wild imagination. Religion, then, ceases to be 
a matter of certainties, accessible to the poorest, 
intelligible to the most ignorant, defined within 
precise limits, and forming a system in which 
bodies of men can be brought to agree. Every 
individual would in this case allegorize for him- 
self : " every one would have a doctrine." 

This system of allegorizing is altogether to 
be deprecated, unless kept within the restrict 
tions which bound the application of types; 
namely, the fair connexion between the things 
signifying and signified, cither specified in 
Scripture, or universally and indisputably ob- 
vious. ..■> 
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That the foundation of all knowledge is to 
be found in the Pentateuch, is a position in 
the highest degree absurd. The Pentateuch 
neither taught, nor was intended to teach, 
>istrononry : I cite here only one science among 
many. The heavens, indeed, declare the glory 
of God : their . brilliance, their magnHicence, 
their order, show forth his conspicuous provi- 
dence, his wisdom, and. his goodness. . But 
the Pentateuch described them as they appear 
to vulgar eyes; for its object was to teach reli- 
gion, and not natural philosophy. Coper- 
nicus discovered that the sun was in the centre; 
and Newton, that the rainbow was formed by 
refracted rays of light*. 

That the Old Testament spoke amply, both 
by prophecy and type, concerning the nature 
and person of Christ, is neither a discovery nor 
an error of . the Hutchinsonians* But so far 
was the knowledge of true religion itself from 
being complete, under the Old Testament dis-^ 
pensation (for that would have precluded the 
necessity for the Gospel), that it was not 
iully developed (we speak with reverence) 
even at the death of our Saviour. " For I 
have yet many things to say unto you ; but ye 

* But the Hutchinsonians allegorized this opening of tha 
19th Psalm, by asserting, that the heavens declared the 
moral attributes of God, his judgment, truth, and righteoUS" 
cess. 
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eaimot bear them now: howbeit, when. he, the 
Spirit of truths is come^ he shaill guide yori 
into all trutb." (John, xvi, 12, 13.) 

Koowliedge, like light, is design^ to be act" 
inttted gradually, tliat the eye may not be 
dazzled ami blasted with its floods. Inr tbi 
individual, it is progressive from infamy to 
manhood : and the analogy is dtscero^Ie kr tbt 
iMtory of the world. Revelaliionf is designed 
to bet a system of faith and practice ; the matteii 
of pirime importance to tlie spirit in itsi oon^ 
nexion with Grod. In the secular bi^aaches of 
learntog, man has been wisely left to the sti* 
miilus of curiosity,, to the inventions of neees^ 
sity, and to the results of rational investiga* 
tion. The Bible is not an Encyclopsedia* 

AH comparisons of the Trinity to fire, light, 
and spirit,, or to any other sensible substances, 
lead cfither directly to tri theism ; or else to 
a resolution of the sublime^ incomprebensibk 
mystery of a triune God, into the comprehen- 
sible notion of influences: a doctrine akin to 
Unitarianism. 

When God is, in Scripture, prcMiounced a 
spirit^ the true Ugkt, and a ccmsuming^re, it 
is clear that the fii*st term alludes simply to 
his immateriality ; while the two others are 
metaphors signifying his communication of 
knowledge, and his determined vengeance 
against sin. A consultation of the contexts, 
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in tbe passages wherein such phrases occur, 
wiU show these to be the obvious meanings; 
All others are fanciful and far-fetched. 

Tlie Hutchinsonians, in magnifying the 
tialue of t^e Hebrew language, object to mucfa 
Off the leamitig of modem times^ as not subser^ 
Vknt to the cause of truth. But surely if 
scHne branches of learning, useful to mankind 
in a secular point of view, be not prejudicial to 
divine truth, they are not to be condemned for 
hot being directly subs^vient to it Further : 
we cannot tell hi what degree divine truth may 
be elucidated, by discoveries in sciences seem*- 
logly the most remote from it Dr. Chalmers 
has recently shown how astronomy, in its imr 
frfoved state, furnishes analogies for Illustrat- 
ing Christianity : I allude chicifly to that pas- 
sstgtf in which, adverting to the greater glory 
accruing to the conqueror, from a private visit 
to the cottage of indigence, than from all his 
splendid triumphs, he replies to those who have 
objected, that our earth is too insignificant a 
speck in a small system, to merit the stupen^ 
jdous interposition of incarnate Divinity. May 
jK)t other sciences, in the rapid progress of intel- 
ligence, lead on to similar conclusions? Even the 
objections to the Mosauc cosmogony, stated by 
chronologers and geologists, have been shown 
to be altogether futile ; Sir William Jones and 
Dr. Hale having detected tlie fallacy of the 
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oiie; while Saussure, De Luc, Kirwau, Townsr 
end, Cuvier, and Kidd, have triumphed over 
the other. It is no small advantage, to prove^ 
that Revelation dreads .not the light; and that 
she shines forth more gloriously, in the roardi 
of- discovery. In fact, the whole scien$» o£ 
nature, and the whole philosophy of mind,- 
coqduct us to the shrine of Revelation ;.pardjr. 
by speaking in harmony with its oracles, aad 
partly by confessing their own imperfections^ 
unaided by superior light. But to what end 
heap up all secular knowledge, as a mono* 
poly, in the treasures of the Hebrew language? 
The vulgar Hebrew itself is not the origijud 
language of mankind ; or even of the Penta- 
teuch. The Samaritan is older, and indeed the 
real Hebrew. Nor would any evident advan- 
tage be derived from "supposing either, to bea 
sreneral dictionarv. of occult truths. Such i 
notion is the mere pride and parade of human 
learning. 

That there is no morality unless that pre- 
ceded by justification and sanctification, is t 
false strftining of the Article which maintain^ 
that good works done before the grace of God, 
have in themselves the nature of sin. This i» 
applicable to Christians baptized and religiously 
educated ; and is . pronounced to exclude tbe 
boasting of self-righteousness. In heathens, 
who act up to thtir lights, there is a morality, 
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in accepted morality; perhaps the effect of 
MuactificatioD, and certainly accepted through 
ihe retrospective sacrifice of Christ : yet, the 
recipietits being necessarily ignorant of these 
benefits, it is a morality,' strictly speaking, an- 
tecedent to them. Some " who had not the law, 
made a law unto themselves" (Rom. ii.^ 14); 
Erfid " a man is accepted according to that he 
bath, and not according to that he hath not" 
[eCor. viii. 12.) 

• XVIIL Nothing can be too visionary or too 
ibsurd for the hunian mind, when it imps its 
Uriiigs with the piniions of fancy ; and deserting 
ihe firm ground of reason and revelation, essays to 
w>ar into the regions of spiritual existence. Wdl- 
)ducated and universally learned, the Honour- 
able' Emanuel Swedenborg became early distin- 
fished for his abilities, at the court of Sweden*, 
[n the year 1743 he professed to have been fa- 
voured with a new revelation, and to have as- 
cended to the invisible world. Theology, from 
liat period, became his only study ; and he com- 
posed, in good, but unomamented Latin, many 
30oks illustrative of his own peculiar views. 
[n these his tenets, different from those of all 
>ther sects, are supported by numberless texts 
>f Scripture. In allusion to the New Jerusalem, 
mentioned in the book of Revelations, )^ de- 

.3-'' 

♦ Gregory's Christian Cburcb^ vol. ii.j Maclfan's So- 
pbron and Philadelphas ; Mosheim ; Adam*s Religions World. 
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clarcd himself tlie founder of a n^ligjiMi^ sjch 
ciety, called the New Jerusalem Chuccb i thftl^ 
he lived and died in the Luthcy^u caffimnniwi 
and professed a high veneration for jthe Civtwsti 
of i^ngland. He gave out that God, In jtbe 
beginning of his mission^ manifested himself >to 
him in a personal appearance^ and opened Us 
spiritual eyes ; enabling him thenceforward lo 
hold converse with angelic natuies. His vipiiM 
of the other world, where he saw the mpi^ 
formed into societies^ and dwelling in h^utes^ 
surrounded by courts, fields^ and parterre, lart 
in his Treatise of Heaven aad Hell minutiijr 
described. 

Swedenborg carried his respect for the perie^ 
afid divinity of Jesus Christ to the higjiu/i 
pitch of veneration ; considering him 9JtO^ 
gether as God manifested in th|g flesh; sfi^ 
fulness of the Godhead united to the 8^ 
Jesus. From this peculiar view was genei3^ 
ia subtle Unitarianism ; for, rejecting the ii» 
of three distinct Persons, as destructive of ^ 
nnity of the Godhead, he admitted three di^ 
t i net essences ; the divine essence, or CreatoTy 
the human essence, or Redeemer ; and the pro- 
ceeding essence, or Holy Ghost: these, he »$^ 
serted, were combined, — as the soul, body, aai 
operation, were limited to form one man. 

He denied atonement to be a vicarious s*- 
crifke; and considered its virtue and efficacy as 
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x>ii8istiiigy not in any change of disposition in 
Sod toward man, for that must always be the 
«me ; but in t^e change whidi it wrought in 
he state of man, by removing irom him the 
sowers of hell and darkness, with which he 
ms infested by transgression, and bringing 
96ar^to him the divine powers of goodness and 
tradi, in the person and spirit of Jesus, the 
Sod and Saviour; by which approximation 
Ale infirmities and corruptions of human na- 
ture might be wrought upon ; and every believer 
llms placed in a state and capacity of arising 
Mt of the evils consequent on sin, by a real 
renewal of all the parts and principles of his 
life, both bodily and spiritual. 

If some traces of resemblance to the Mo- 
Mvian doctrine may be here discovered, Swe- 
denborg agreed with Hutchinson in believing 
ibat the sacred volume contained an internal 
and spiritual sense, to which the outward and 
literal sense serves as a basis ; and he> illustrated 
in various treatises, this doctrine of correspond- 
ences, which he states to have been lost ever 
since the days of Job. 

He denied predestination, justification by 
iaith only, and the resurrection of the material 
body : maintaining the free will and agency of 
man, the necessity of co-operation with grace, 
4ind the impossibility of obtaining salvation 
-without repentance: while he held, that, im- 

3 
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mediately after dissolution, man rises in a spiri- 
tual body, contained in his material frame. ' He 
inculcated the doctrine of man's communion 
with invisible beings ; of ' the upright, with 
angels; of the depraved, with spirits of dark* 
ness. AH Scriptural passages, describing. the 
destruction of the world by fire, or painting 
the last judgment, are referred by him, agneer 
ably to the sciences of correspondences^ to 
the destruction of the existing Chrlstiaa 
church, in the year 1757: from which date is 
to be reckoned the second advent of our Lord^ 
and the commencement of a higher Christian 
church, described in the Revelations as the New 
Jerusalem ; or as the new heaven, and a; new 
earth. > ' ■ 

The pretensions of Swedenborg and of 
many among his followers to visit heaven o^ 
iibitumf and to hold conversations with angelSi 
may be placed on a level with the fancies of the 
madnian in Horace; — . ♦ 

Fuit baud ignobilis Argis^ 
Qui se credebat iniros atidir^ tragoedos^ 
In vacuo laetus sessipr^ plausorque theatro. 

The notion of this m3'stic respecting the conso- 
lidation of the Trinity, has been already aii- 
swered in our replies to the Unitarians an4 
Moravians, It cannot solve the account of tb^ 
transfiguration; nor those circumstances which 
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took place in the heavens at the baptism of 
Jesus by John ; where the three Persons in the 
Godhead distinctly manifested themselves in 
their several and separate capacities. It is 
totally incompetent to explain the prayers offer- 
ed by Christ to his Father, whom he often ad* 
dresses, as " his Father who is in heaven." All 
these passages are at variance with the notion 
of that fulness of the Godhead united to the 
man. Jesus, which wouid justify an exclusive 
worship offered to the Son. 

To compare the Trinity, to body, soul, and 
operation, as uniting in one man, is to elucidate 
an. incomprehensible mystery by comprehend 
sible things; it is to confound Persons, and to 
divide the substance: the Father is God and 
the Son is God; but the body is not man^ 
Euid the soul is not man. With regard to ope^^ 
ration in man, as compared to the Holy Ghost^ 
this destroys the Trinity, by making that third 
distinct Person lose his personality and become 
an influence. 

Not less false are Swedenborg's ideas of 
atonement, as not pacifying an offended God, 
but fitting man for the reception of his mercy. 
They are contradicted by the whole system of 
Jewish sacrifices, which werejypes of Christ, 
bur passover sacrificed for us, and the sprin- 
kling of whose blood averts the wrath of God. 
In fact, " being by nature born in sin, we are 

VOL. III. X 
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by nature the children of wrath ;'^ and there* 
fbi«, when we become children of grace by en*- 
tf ance into that new covenant which was sealed 
with the blood of Christ, a manifest change is 
wrought in the disposition of God towards us. 
As to the renewal of the powers of man, aad 
the change in his moral dispositions, these c^^ 
tainly follow among the consequences^f re^ 
demption ; but its first effect is to propitiate an 
offended Ood, and to place sinners 6n a foo^ 
ing of acceptableness instead of condenma- 
tfon. The 9>ental renewal is the operation of 
the Spirit of God, seconded by human co-ope* 
ration ; his Spirit bearing witness witk oar 
spirits. (Romans, viii. 16.) But tbi^ is not co> 
extensive with tlie benefits of redemption^ fi^ 
alt are redeemed^ and might be saved ; but thsj 
onjy are truly saved through lively f^th^ who 
embrace the gift of redemption. 

On ^^e fanciful and uncertain doctrine of 
eorrespondentces, and on the errors to which it 
leads, we refer to what has already been ad- 
vanced in reply to the Hutchinsonians. 

By the Swendenborgians the Epistles H^ 
termed private letters^ and their authority is 
denied in the canon of Scripture: but St. 
Bster positively asserts the Epistles of St Paul 
to bis Scriptural, even when he is warning the 
world against an improper nse of some tfaiags 
contamad m^ them, hard to be understood : ^^» 



alao in his qiiatlesy Which they that are unlearn-^ 
ed wrest, as they do ini (ytukn Sc£ttptUR£6| ta 
their own destrtiction.* (8 Peter, xv. 16.) These 
Epistles were Scriptures^ then, in the ilaitie 
sense as the Gospels were. Had they not been 
so, it would have better answered St. Peter*s 
purpose, to have at once denied their inspi- 
rattion. 

In the promite of the Comforter, who was to 
impart truths which could not, at the close of 
oiit Lord's brief ministry, be received by the 
weaik minds of the disciples ; who was to wean 
th^m frdm milk, to supply strong meat, and to 
gaide onto all truth ; Christ directly referred to 
ihe inspiration and the importance of the Apb^ 
itolte teaching and writitlg; while he stamped 
tfai authority of the Epistles which his choseh 
AfMDBtles should indite. (Johd; x^l 13, 18. 
Ui^rewsy V. 140 

I^ 6ne passage^ St. Paml s^ys^ ** I speak ii a 
ix96Af a man, whoM unaided judgment eehlf 
fesses its fallibility. Thi^, tlien, is a not^ bf 
^iKft{}tioh to his generEll sp^^aking. llis geiie^ 
JpeakiBg in. to be understood in the ^nse of ^- 
isiitiet pissage : " Yet not I, but the Holy Ghost 
irhnioh is in me." (Romans, iii. 5. 1 Cor. XV. 10.) 

Blit the dorctMtte which repres*ntii the diy 
of judgmeni as a figure more than a- fact; 
and the descriptioivs of the heavens passing 
avay with a great noise, while the Son of Man 

X 2 
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cometh in the clouds with power and great 
glory, as fulfilled in 1758 by the raving pro- 
ductions of Emmanuel Swedenborg, surpasses 
all the others iu nonsense, presumption, and 
blasphemy. 

It is not a fact that the present Christian 
church IS at an end. It continues to this day. 
Do the disciples of Swedenborg recollect the 
passages, " Enter into the joy of your Lord r**— 
and, " Depart from me, ye cursed :"— ". These 
shall go away into everlasting life ;" — " but Ac 
wicked into eternal punishment ?" How, theiii 
can it be pretended that the day of fulfilment is 
already past? It is said in the Scriptures, that 
the second advent of our Lord shall not lum- 
pen, until the knowledge of his religion cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea;, but 
many parts of the earth are still in the darkness 
of paganism. It is again said, that one jot shall 
not pass, nor one tittle from, the word of God, 
until all be fulfilled; but all is not fulfiUed. 
There yet, therefore, remaineth a rest for the 
people of God ; who thus have not yet entered, 
but SEEK a country: while to the wicked, 
there yet remaineth a certain fearful lod^ 
/br— (so far are they from the preterition) of 
judgment (Hab. ii. 14. Matt. v. IS. Heb.iv. 
9* Heb. xi. 14; and xiii. 14. Ueb. x. S7.) 
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Blackbume's Works on Confessions of' jFaiVA.— VI. jis- 
sociation for Release from Subscription to the Thirty^ 
nine Articles.—^yil. Reasons for the Rgection of the 
^Petition to that Effect. — VIU. Unsuccessful Bill 
against dormant Claims of the Church. — IX. Bills re- 
lating to Subscription,''--^. Socinians: Statement and 
Refutation of their Tenets, — XI. Indulgence to the Ca- 
tholics in America and at Home. — XII. Similar Con- 
cessions made to Dissenters. — XIII. Alarm excited: 
Protestant Associations. — XIV. Lord G. Gordon^s 
Mob. — XV. Infidel and immoral Writers: Chesterfield, 
Hume, Gibbon, Priestley, r—^Vl. Profanation of the 
Sabbath. — XVII. Sunday Stfiools: Mr. Raikes. — 
XVIII. Mm More and Blagdon Controversy. — XIX. 
Methodist Sunday Schools. — XX. Mrs, Trimmer and 
other Writers on Sabbath Education, — XXI. Episco- 
pacy in America. -^'KXll. Corporation and Test Acts. 
— XXIII. New Proclamations respecting Piety and 
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Acts. — XXVII. Lenity to Catholic Dissenters. — 
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Clergy."^ XXIK. Corporation and TeU Actt.-^ 

XXX. HeterQg^9^us Na^r^ ^ the DUsenUn^^ 

XXXI. Price's Sermon and Burke's R^ections^^ 
XXXa. Paine's Rights of iraii.--XXXliL Miots 
in Birmingham: Expatriation of Dr. Priestley. ^^ 
XXXIV. Attempts of the Unitarians.--^ XXXV. 
London Corresponding Society, and Second Part of 
the Rights of Jfan.— XXXVI. French Emigrants.-^ 
XXXVIL*^ Pmne's Age of Reason and Bijd^ sf 
Uand^s Apoiogy.—XXX\m. b^dd Somtin. 
^:S^XXlX,.^Duvid Williams and TheophilMlirO' 
jptt0i."^XL. Bishop ofLondon^s Lectures: Shmtak 
Moris Cheap Repository, and other Laboure of Zed* 

!• Aftee pursuing the ibrtunes of our Church 
through a variety of reigns, and having beheld 
It sometimes basking in prosperity, somet^es 
suffering from the rapacity, the tyranny, the 
bigotry, the lukewarmness, the profligacyi. or 
the heretical disposition of several sovereigns; 
it affords us a pleasure somewhat similar tto that 
experienced from the drawing of a dramatic 
plot to a conclusion, to sum up the wibie 
by presenting to the reader a monarch, the 
father of his people, the most amiable of men, 
the friend of true religion, and a patteirn to 
al} Christians *. 

IL Almost the earliest act of this exoellent 
sovereign's long reign (Ogt 3>, 17$0X ^^^ 

* Oeorge HI. on his coronation^ on approachiBg to receive 
die Saoraoittiit^ volimtarily took off his crown, and the same 
night coD^)oted a prayer for the fntuve pro^ntj of bis ivigo* 
•-Brady's Clavis Calendaria, vol. ii. p. 158. 
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the issuing of a royal proclamation for the en* 
couragement, of piety ^d virtue^ and for pre 
vcinting and punishing vicei ptofanene&s, and 
immorality; which is directed and cdntinued U% 
he read at the opening of the assi:ses and quarter 
selsionsy a$ well as occasionally in parish 
churches. In this instrument be pledged him- 
self, and recommended the aristocracy, tp en^- 
courage and advance persons distinguished fof 
piety and upright morals. 

IIL Soon after, a furtl>er pledge was delivered 
for the King's strong attachment to the interests 
of religion during his reign, in his first speech 
to Parliament, in which he stated his invariable 
resolution to adhere to, and to strengthen, the 
excellent constitution both in church and state. 
** The civil and religious rights of my lovin|; 
subjects," added he, ^* are equally d^ar tO me 
with the most valuable prerogatives of my 
crown : and as the surest foundation of the 
whole, and the best means to draw down the 
divine favour on my reign, it is my fixed pur* 
pose to countenance and encourage the pradtice 
of true religion and virtue." Many sovereigns 
have set forth with promises equally fair,, and, 
perhaps, with intentions equally honest; but 
power and flattery have corrupted them as they 
advanced; they have forgotten those eiirly 
pledges and principles of action, and their 
maiden speeches have sometimes proved a 
pointed satire on their government. JBat it 

x.*4 
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must needs have afforded our late beloved mo^ 
narch the sweetest solace of old age, to re^ 
fleet, after the lapse of half a century from the 
delivery of this promise, that he had uniformly 
and steadily adhered to it ; unseduced to vice by 
the temptations of power, and unshaken in his 
purposes by the clamours of faction. We may 
here further observe, that such high acknow- 
ledgments of Providence correct the pride of 
those statesmen who arrogate all to human 
power; encourage the timid and pious to ad- 
vance without dread of ridicule into the field of 
religious utility; establish Christianity as the 
standard of reference, by which the systems of 
philosophy and caprice of opinion are to be re- 
gulated; and finally conciliate the favour of the 
King of empires and great Controller of events. 

IV. Tlie differences between the High and 
liOW Church party had greatly subsided with the 
cessation of the Bangorian controversy ; but the 
Roman Catholics having, about 1765, attempted 
to advance their claims and revive their power 
in England, these oppositions in sentiment were 
renewed. In regard to the Catholics, it had been 
the wise policy of the reign of George III. to 
tolerate their mode of worship, but to remem- 
ber their spirit, to watch their movements, zAi 
to limit concession by prudence. 

V. Archdeacon Blackburne's Considei^ations 
on the present State of the Controversy between 
the Protestants and Papists of Great Britaiii and 
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Ireland, as introducing, in 1766, his celebrated 
work, ^* The Confessional ; or, a full and free 
Inquiry into the Right, Utility, Edification, 
and Success of establishing systematical Con- 
fessions of Faith and Doctrine in Protestant 
Churches," are here deserving of notice. " No 
publication, since the days of Hoadly,. produced 
a stronger sensation in the Church of England 
than this: a sensation which did not subside 
for many years; but, on the contrary, roused 
the slumbering pretensions of her less orthodolc 
members *." 

• VI. Instigated by the warm representations 
of this Confessional, an association was formed 
at the Feathers tavern in London, A, D. 1772, 
by certain clergymen of the English Church, 
and several members of the professions of law 
and physic ; whose object was relief from sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles. A peti- 
tion to this effect was framed by the society, 
and after receiving the signatures qf two hun- 
dred and fifty of the clergy, presented to the 
House of Commons. Having first descanted on 
the blessings of the Reformation, in allowing 
men to deduce their faith by the use of their 
reason from the Scriptures, they complained 
that [assent was demanded in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, to certain compositions of fallible men; 
and sought release from obligations, which they 
considered as utterly incongruous with the right 

* Brewster's Secular Essay. "^Coote*s Addition to Molbeint. 
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<^ private judgmeDt Tb« clergy complaiaed 9f 
sobftcriptioD, as a hardship at the tim^ of oriH* 
nation; while the professors of law and jmcU* 
cine adverted to the bar it presented to tttaUir 
culation in the two univerttties* 

This petition was rejected in Parliamouti by | 
large majority. On the side of the Churchy it 
was insisted^ that to the public teachers of the 
people, a nestrictioa imposed by certain |Nria* 
ciples, from which they were not to deviatep 
wais absolutely necessary ; as was the establish^ 
ment of some public symbol to which thqr 
should all assent ; in order to prevent the dis- 
order, the dashing, the endless confusioii it^ 
cidental to various opinions and interpretatirat. 
A simple assent to the Scriptures was stated to 
be isiadequate to this purpose ; since daily ex- 
perience evinced that no two individuals would 
agree in their general construction of the in- 
spired volume; and since the grossest abwr- 
dities^ nay, blasphemies, have been at different 
thnes defended upon Scriptural authority, ua- 
fairly quoted. The clergy, it was wisely argyd, 
suffered no injustice : they were under no neoes- 
sily of accepting benefices contrary to their ces- 
sciences ; they knew the terms demanded pre- 
vious to taking orders; and if their scruples 
arose after preferment had been bestowed mpOQ 
them, they were able, as was their duty, tt le- 
linqmsh the em<^ments of a church which they 
could no lonser conscientiously serve% £very 



citizen and freeoiitfi p036e68€d the full liberty 
of int^pretiog Scripture for bU own privato 
uae : the sectarist was further at liberty to cir« 
culate his peculiar views of Scripture ; but it 
W10 just, that privileges and etuolumeuta granted 
by the state should be confined to those who 
Gosformed to the doctrines which the state ap^ 
proved. 

It is easy, in truth, to conceive, what per- 
plexity would be occasioned to the people, if 
there were not some fixed interpretation amidst 
w hundred possible glosses, by which the clergy 
ahould pledge themselves to abide. In the 
same church, on the same day, they might 
be distracted by the contending dogmas of 
Tritbeism and Socinianism ; of Presbyterianism 
and Popery; of restricted ^id universal re- 
demption. We may infer the contention and 
confusion which would prevail in the bosom 
of the Establishment, were all tbe clergy l^ft 
to their own interpretation of the Scripture^^ 
from observing the violent spirit of party which 
is occasioned by that latitude of interpretation 
of which the Articles themselves are supposed 
to be capable. From the contests of Armiuians 
and Calvinists, we may judge of the fury which 
would result from admitting within the pale of 
the Establishment, all who» denominate thenv- 
selves Christians J and safely may it be averred, 
that such a measure, far from promoting peace, 
would engender the most inveterate hostilities. 
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VIII. A billy of which the object was to 
secure the possessions of the subject against 
donnant claims of the Church, was soon after 
thrown out ; the Legislature being of optnion, 
that, through a combination of rich fanners, 
accompanied by the quick succession of incum- 
bents, the poorer clergy might be unable to de- 
fend their rights. 

IX. A bill for the relief of dissenting minis- 
ters from assent to certain articles enjoined by 
the Acts of Toleration, suffered a like rejection. 
In 1773 and 1774, other attempts to obtain re- 
lief from matriculation and general tests were 
ventured on, but met with no better success 
than the former. 

X. Disappointed in these efforts, which had 
been made under pretence of liberality, some 
of the petitioning clergy now developed their 
real motives. The Essex Street Chapel was 
opened by them as a temple of avowed Socinian 
worship; and Theophilus Lindsey, Dr. Disney, 
and some other beneficed clergymen, withdrew 
from their connexion with the Established 
Church *. Though, to relinquish preferments 
which they could no longer conscientiously 
bold, may reflect high honour on their prin- 
ciples, our praise must be much abated on con- 
sidering the mixed views which had dictated 

* See Dr. Clarke's Amendments in the Litui^^ in the 
Britilih Museum $ and Lindsey's Apology for resigning tho 
Vicarage of Catterick. . ,* 
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their previous exertions to obtam latitude in 
subscription. 

The two Socini, uncle and nephew, lived in Po- 
land about the middle of the sixteenth century; 
The foundation of the sect is usually, however^ 
ascribed to the latter. The Socinians flourished 
in Poland about tlie year 1561 ; and J. SiemienuSi 
Palatine of Podolia, built a church purposely 
for their use. A catechism was published, en- 
titled, The Racovian Catechism ; and their 
ablest authors are distinguished by the name of 
Polones Fratres. Their writings were repub,- 
lished together, in the year 1656, in one great 
collection, consisting of six volumes, folio, un*" 
der the title of the Bibliotheca Fratrum. , 

From Arianism to Socinianism, the gliding is 
as imperceptible and easy as from Sociniani^CKi 
to Deism on the same descent: Whiston, Chilr 
lingworth, Chubb, Morgan, and Kippis, were 
all originally Arians *. Priestley too, at first, 
endeavoured only to show that a belief in the 
Holy Trinity had no place in the creed of the 
early Christians, but was introduced by artifice 
and imposture, in repugnance to repeated de- 
clarations both of the Old and New Testament. 
Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, adopted these sen- 
timents, but his zeal and increasing perplexities 
hastened his death. Priestley met, in the Ariau 
stage of his progress, with an able opponent in 
Bishop Horsley, who, in his theplogicftl tracts, 

* Adams's R«li|[iou8 World, Hannah Adaini*s View, 



has fairy exposed the erroneous foundatiott of 
the Unitarian system. 

The main feature which distinguishes the 
Sbcinian from the Arian creed, is denial of 
th^ pr&*existence of Christ. The Socinians fur- 
ther reject the doctrine of our Lord's atone- 
ment ; affirming our Saviour to have been botn 
into the world, only to deliver a pure sys- 
tem of morals ; to die in confirmation of his 
mission ; and, by rising again, to give assurance 
of a future state. The modern professors of So- 
cinianism more daringly strike out from their 
nystem the notion of the miraculous conception, 
and consequently the worship of Christ, botih 
of which their founder Socinus had inculcated ; 
^nd they artfully prefer the name of Unitarians, 
which is sometimes applied to them }n coiki- 
mon with the Arian Christians. They deny 
original sin; they deny the inspiration of Scrips 
ture; they deny the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, whom they consider only in the light 
^f an energy, or emanation, or modus operandi 
^f the Deity; but they allow no spiritual in- 
fluence* on the soul. The sacraments they con- 
sider as simple ceremonies, unaccompanied by 
any inward operations. Most Unitarians still 
further reject the existence and agency of the 
devil, the spirituality and separate existence 
of the soul, an intermediate state between death 
and the resurrection, and the eternity of future 



punishments. These latter tenets, however,^ 
are not necessary adjuncts of their system : and, 
together with the doctrines of necessity and 
materialism, which are generally embraced, and 
on which some of Uie others depend, have qo 
more connexion, according to the expression of 
Mr. Belsham, with the Socinian creed, than with 
tlie mountains of the moon. 

The Arian heresy having been already con- 
futed at great length, we may presume, upon 
having answered those more heterodox prin^ 
ciples of Socinus, which relate to the antecedent 
existence of the blessed Messiah. For, if Christ 
be indeed co-equal with the Father, he must 
needs have pre-existence ascribed to him. The 
Molossian dog, therefore, which, has bunted 
down the wolf, disdains a meaner prey. Let the 
^ian himself be left to answer the Socinian 
denial of Christ's pre-existent state, by 'quot- 
ing the Saviour's own expression,-—** Before 
Abraham was, I am;" and his prayer to tlie 
Father, — " Glorify me with the glory which I 
had with thee, before the world was :" texts 
: which, taken together, are wholly at variance 
with two Socinian quibbles ; the first, that the 
creation by Christ is no more than a spiritual cre- 
alion ; ** all things," signifying all men : and the 
second, that " Before Abraham was, I am," im- 
ports^ simply, that, prior to the time of Abraham, 
Christ was appointed to be the Messiah^ Let 
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him cite also the passages,—" In the 1>eginning 
was the Word, and all things were made by 
Him ;" John, i. I, 3.^ — " And no one hath as- 
cended up into heaven but He, that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of Man," &c.; John, iii. 
13, — " What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where he was before ;" John, vi. 62» 
— " Christy though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes became poor;" 2 Cor. viii. 9.— "The mys- 
tery which from the beginning hath been bid 
with God, who created all things by Jestrs 
Christ f Ephes. iii. 9. — " His Son, by whom he 
made the worlds ;" Heb. i. 2. — " His dear Son, 
the first born of every creature, by whom all 
things were created;" Col. i. 15, 16. — "Who 
being in the form of God, took upon him the 
form of man ;" Phil. ii. 5, 8 *. 

After having thus robbed Christ of his divinity 
and pre-existence, to reject his atonement w^ 
a natural consequence; although presumption 
might here tremble for the application of that 
awful text which denounces those *' who deny 
the Lord that bought themf." 

Dr. Priestley felt persuaded that the doctrine 
of atonement had no countenance either from 

* Vide Magee, vol. i. p. J A, for an able reply to the Socinian 
interpretation of these and other texts. 

f " Profecto minime minim est^ si qui Christo gloriam natu* 
ralem, hoc est veri nominis Deitatem sustulerunt> iidem et 
officia ipsias imminuant, & beneficia ipsius prsecipaa recnsaot 
agnoscere.** Grotius de Satisfactione Christ!. 
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Scripture or from reason : that, from a full view 
of all religions, ancient and modern, they will 
be found destitute of any thing like the doc*: 
trine of a proper atonement ; and further, that; 
considering that doctrine in a practical view, the 
belief and influence of it are unfavourable to 
virtue and morals. On all these points we are at 
issue with this daring and superficial theologian. 

1. That the doctrine of atonement is founded 
in reason, must be evident to any one who cbn-^ 
siders what would be the natural conclusions of 
enlightened reason, when reflecting on the na*^ 
ture of man and the attributes of God. 

For, let it be considered that man, wayward 
from his idfancy, daily trespassing in deed, 
word, and imagination, and thus covered with an 
accumulation of transgression, has to deal with > 
a God, omniscient, who has witnessed even from 
his infancy all his words, deeds, and imagina- 
tions; holy, whom the smallest stain of iniquity 
offends ; and jlist, whose laws cannot be infring- 
ed without exposure to that punishment which 
even the stings of natural conscience forebode. 
Will it be said that he is merciful, and that his 
mercy of itself will dictate forgiveness? We 
answer, no one attribute of the divine nature 
ought to be conceived as swallowing up another. 

*' A Grod all mercy is a God unjust.** . . ' > 

Or will it be urged, that the contrition and re- 
pentance of a sinner are of themselves sufii'- 

VOL. HI. Y 
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ciently efficacious, as an atonement for his 
past guilt? This were to place him who had 
swerved but slightly from virtue, ofi a level with 
the daring profligate of years, who breathes forth 
one last sigh of repentance: it were thus to 
contradict every notion of the divine equi^. 
But present services will no more obliterate for- 
mer disobedience, than the present payment 
of ready money for what we purchase, will can- 
cel a past debt. Obedience is our duty at all 
times* How then can present repentance release 
us from past sins ? Does it create a surplusage 
of merit, reducing, retrospectively, past demerit? 
'* We may as well affirm," says a learned divine, 
'^ that former obedience atones for present sini 
as that present obedience atones for antecedent 
transgression/' Nay, were it otherwise, couid 
the Deity be supposed to enter into the compact 
with man, ^^ Serve me unerringly in all things 
in time to come, and the past I will remember 
no more V* Where is the man who could promise 
himself such undeviating obedience? Would 
not the language of every reflecting and antici- 
pating/individual be expressly the language 
which inspiration assigns to David : ^^ Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant, O Lord! for is 
thy sight shall no man living be Justified?" Psakn 
cxliii. 2. 

On the whole, then, it is evident, that, on ^ 
principles of natural reason, no man could stand 
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before his Maker, in judgment, on the strength of 
his own merits exclusively. Hence some atone- 
ment is necessary ; something to stand between 
Grod (vested in the light of omniscience, the 
glory of purity, and in the terrors of justice)^ 
and man, wayward and guilty. 

It has been asked, indeed, what connexion 
subsists, in reason, betwixt the sufferings of one 
person, and the forgiveness of another ? And 
Bishop Magee has well answered, *^ As much 
connexion, at least, as exists betwixt the obe* 
dtente of any individual at a late period of life^ 
and the pardon of the same individual for sins 
committed at an earlier." In the one case^ God 
barters pardon and eternal life for the paltry r^ 
mains of an obedience, itself blotted and sinful : 
in the other, for the blo.od of bis Son. Winch 
is the higher price? Which is the price most 
adequate in reason ? Which is the bargain most 
wdrthy of the Deity ? 

It has also been objected, that the schema of 
redemption is circuitous, and might bd better 
accomplished by a declaration of pardon,' to be 
vouchsafed on repentance and amendment. 
This is to dictate to the Almighty how he shall 
jave the world. Is not the process of makii^ 
bread circuitous, from the seed to the mill, and 
to the oven ? To please such objectors, manna 
ought to be rained down from heaven. Sb the 
Jiunian race might be created perfect at once; 

T 2 
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but the woman travails nine months with her 
burden^ and produces a speechless infant long 
inefficient to society. So likewise the afflicted 
might be relieved at once ; but they are left to 
the slow and precarious process of benevolence. 
Again.— Reason is stated to be at variance 
with the plan of redemption on the score of the 
divine immutability. If God wills to pardon 
men on repentancci he will grant it without a 
mediator ; and if not, a mediator cannot influ- 
ence him, unless by impeaching his immutabi* 
lity. ' By this argument, in its extent, both 
prayer and repentance are idle ; for these, too, 
are hypothetically supposed to influence the 
divine will. 

Others cannot believe the nature of God so 
implacable, as to have required the prodigious 
ransom of his Son's crucifixion for the human 
race. But it is an error to suppose that the 
death of Christ made the divine nature placable : 
it being only the appoihted means through 
which God being determined to be placable, ex^ 
tended mercy to mankind. ** God so lovkd the 
world as to have given his only begotten Son." 
Herein is love, that God first loved us, and 
gave his Son. John, iii. 16. 1 John, iv. 10. 
Where, then, is the charge of implacability ? 

2. The doctrine of atonement being thus proved 
not to be adverse to reason, but perfectly con- 
sistent with it ; we are in pain to be obliged to 
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superinduce the.autbority of Scripture, si];ice no 
one but a determined garbler of Scripture could 
call in questibu a proof so obvious in detached 
passages^ and in the general scope of the sacred 
volume. 

What can be more explicit than Hebrews, 
ix. 2S : ^'Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission?" In this text reference is made to a 
passage in Leviticus (xvii. 1 1), " The life of the 
flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you 
upon the altar, to make atonement for the soul.*' 
And from both we may conclude, that all the 
iacrifices and propitiations of the law were pre- 
figurations of that one, full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, satisfaction, and oblation for the 
sins of the whole world, offered up on Calvary. 
This is the system of types, so obvious in Scrip- 
ture, and so continually alluded to in the New 
Testament. Thus, the paschal lamb is declared, 
1 Cor. V. 7, to be typical of that event, whereby 
those are passed over uncondemned who are 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ. *^ Christ, 
our passover, is sacrificed for us." Thus (Jolm, 
iii. 14, 15), ** As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him 
should not |)erish, but have everlasting-life.'* 

On the general doctrine a( atonement^ as con- 
tained in ScuiFruuE, wc may quote the passages, 
Isaiah, liii. 10: '^Thou shalt make his soul an 
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ofieriog for sin/' Dan. ix. 24, 86 : ^' Seventy 
weeks are determined to finish the transgression^ 
to make an end of sin, and to make rec<»cilia-^ 
tion for iniquity ; and after these, the Messiah 
shall be cut off, but not forhimself.** Matt. xx. 
S8: *' The Son ofMan came to give his life a ran- 
som for many.** John, vi. 5 1 : ** My flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world.'' Luke, xix. 
6 : " Thia is my body which is given for you.*^ 
1 John, ii. 3 ; and Rom. iii. 25 : '^ He is the pro* 
pitiation for dur sins." 1 Cor. xv. 3 : " Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures." 
Ephes. i. 7: '^Redemption through his blood; 
the forgiveness of sins *." 

3. That a view of religions, ancient and roo^ 
dem, does not discover any thing like the doc^ 
trine of a proper atonement, is the nextSocioisn 
proposition to be controverted. We have just 
now adverted to the whole system of Jewiab 
sacrifices, with the references to them in the 
New Testament And here it is important to 
remark, with Bishop Mageef, that an erroneouf 
practice has prevailed, isf Jirst examining the 
nature of sacrifice, as generally understood, an- 
tecedent to the death of Christ ; and from that^ 
explaining the sacrificcof Christ: whereas, in 

* See Magee, vol. i. p. 222, for the passages repieseiitiog 
th» death of Christ as a sacrifice: the direct meaning' tfaU 
wbich passages must ]be refined away before the doctrine tfcqr 
Citabmh can be impugned. 

f On the Atonement, vol. i. p. 42. 
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£ict, by THIS all former sacrifices are to be iQ'* 
terpreted; and with reference to it only, caa 
they be understood. Hence have arisen various, 
errors : for, while some have attributed the uni- 
versal practice of sacrifice to a superstitious fear 
%f an imagined sanguinary divinity, others have 
accounted for the Jewish sacrifices, and evet^ 
that of Christ, as a mere accommodation to pre<^ 
vailing practice. Spencer, Sikes, and Warbur-^ 
ton, have severally considered sacrifices as pro- 
pitiatory gifts, federal rites and actions, symbo- 
lical of the death which a contrite offender owns 
himself to have incurred. But Magee repre- ' 
SQnts the sacrifice of Abel as at variance with 
all these notions: its acceptance being grounded 
on faith (Heb. xi. 4) : faith, of which the cri- 
terion was animal sacrifice ; and the object, the 
promise of a Redeemer. In truth, immediately 
after the sin of Adam, the first discoveries of 
grace implied something of an atonement : *^ It 
shall bruise thy head ; and thou shalt bruise his 
heel," said God to the serpent, concerning the 
9eed of Adam. But if Christ be set forth as an 
expiation and sacrifice in the New Testament 
(Heb. X. 12); and if the Jewish sacrifices are 
types of that expiation, '' shadows of things to 
come, the body being of Christ" (Col. ii. 17); it 
matters not what corrupt notions respecting sa- 
crifices had crept into the Jewish faith. The 
obvious inference would be, that sacrifices were 
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originally understood by the Jews, as God in- 
tended them to be understood, in the light of 
expiations *. 

And if this were the case with the sacrifices 
of the law, it may safely be asserted concerning 
sacrifices from the beginning, concerning those 
of Abel, Noah, and Abraham. There is np ob^ 
vious connexion between the blood of an ani- 
mal and atonement for sin ; and therefore the 
general prevalence of sacrifice evinced that it 
was a rite taught to all people by God, with no 
other view than to prefigure the great sacrifice. 
That expiatory sacrifice existed among the Arsk 
bians in the time of Job is certain, since God 
prescribes sacrifice to the friends of that Pa- 
triarch ; and Job himself (i. 5) offers a burnt-of- 
fering for his sons, lest they should have sinned. 
And that its universal prevalence in the heathen 
world was the result of an original divine ap- 
pointment, seems manifest for the reason just 
now assigned ; its want of obvious connexion 
with atonement It matters not, then, with 
what superstitious or inadequate notions it came, 
in process of time, to be mixed. God designing 
it as prefiguring the great expiatory sacrifice, 
imparted it with notions of expiation. 

4. That the influence of the doctrine of 

* The tcape-goat was a transference of the sins of the 
people to the head of thegoa^t, and it was the ccmtinoation oi 
a sacrifice. 
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atonement is unfavourable to virtue and morals, 
is the last objection urged by Dr. Priestley. 

And here it is necessary to draw a distinction 
between the efficient meritorious cause, and the 
coNDiTioK of our salvation. The meritorious 
cause is the cross of Christ; for " he is the 
M'^ay, and the truth, and the life ; and no mail 
Cometh unto the Father but by him" (John, 
xiv. 6); but the condition is holiness of living, 
without which no man shall see God: for, 
though no exertions of 6urs could achieve im- 
mortal felicity, the benefits of our Redeemer's 
<leath will not be extended to us individually, 
without our repentance and walking in newness 
of life. Tlie moral law, therefore, being still 
in force, is there not a grace added to the Chris- 
tian virtues, a polish to the corner-stoqe of the 
edifice, in that humility which, on every moral 
offering it lays upon the altar, inscribes the 
words, unprofitable servant; and which disavow- 
ing all personal worthiness even in the best estate 
of obedience, reclines upon the Saviour alone for 
salvation ? And will no dread of sin be excited 
by the recollection that God abhors it so utterly, 
as not to have spared his own ever blessed Son, 
for the satisfaction of his justice and the concili- 
ation of his mercy ? And will no earnestness of 
obedience be elicited by the sentiments of grati- 
tude which flow towards God in return for so 
unspeakable a gift? Nay, if, in natural religion, 
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him cite also the passages,— *' In the beginning; 
was the Word, and all things were made by 
Him ;" John, i. 1, 3,- — " And no one hath as- 
cended up into heaven but He, that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of Man,*' &c.; John, iii. 
13. — ** What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where he was before ;" John, vi. 62» 
— " Christ, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes became poor;" 2 Cor. viii. 9.— "The mys- 
tery which from the beginning hath been hid 
with God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ ;'* Ephes. iii. 9. — " His Son, by whom be 
made the worlds ;" Heb. i. S. — " His dear Son, 
the first bom of every creature, by whom all 
things were created;" Col. i. 15, 16. — "Who 
being in the form of God, took upon him the 
form of man ;" Phil. ii. 5, 8 *. 

After having thus robbed Christ of his divinity 
and pre-existence, to reject his atonement wai 
a natural consequence; although presumption 
might here tremble for the application of that 
awful text which denounces those ^' who deny 
the Lord that bought themf-" 

Dr. Priestley felt persuaded that the doctrine 
of atonement had no countenance either from 

* Vide Magee, vol. i. p. 74, for an able reply to the Sociniao 
interpretation of these and other texts. 

f *' Profecto minime mirum est, si qui Christo gloriam nata- . 
ralem, hoc est veri nominis Deitatem sustulerunt, iidem eC 
officta ipsins imminuant^ & beneficia ipsius prsecipaa recnsant 
agnoscere." Grotius de Satisfactione Christi. 
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Scripture or from reason : that, from a full view 
of all religions, ancient and modern, they will 
be found destitute of any thing like the doc- 
trine of a proper atonement ; and further, that, 
considering that doctrine in a practical view, the 
belief and influence of it are unfavourable to 
virtue and morals. On all these points we are at 
issue with this daring and superficial theologian. 
1. That the doctrine of atonement is founded 

1 

in reason, must be evident to any one who con-^ 
siders what would be the natural conclusions of 
enlightened reason, when reflecting on the na-^ 
ture of man and the attributes of God. 

For, let it be considered that man, wayward 
from his infancy, daily trespassing in deed, 
word, and imagination, and thus covered with an 
accumulation of transgression, has to deal with - 
a God, omniscient, who has witnessed even from 
his infancy all his words, deeds, and imagina- 
tions; holy, whom the smallest stain of iniquity 
ofiends ; and j\ist, whose laws cannot be infring- 
ed without exposure to that punishment which 
eveti the stings of natural conscience forebode. 
M^iU it be said that he is merciful, and that his 
mercy of itself will dictate forgiveness? We 
answer, no one attribute of the divine nature 
ought to be conceived as swallowing up another. 

«' A Grod all mercy is a God unjust" . . ' > 

Or will it be urged, that the contrition and re- 
pentance of a sinner are of themselves sufli'- 
VOL. III. y 
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ciently efficacious, as an atonement for his 
past guilt ? This wtre to place him who had 
swerved but slightly from virtue, oil a level with 
the daring profligate of years, who breathes forth 
one last sigh of repentance: it were thus to 
contradict every notion of the divine equity. 
But present services will no more obliterate for- 
mer disobedience, than the present payment 
of ready money for what we purchase, will can- 
eel a past debt Obedience is our duty at all 
times. How then can present repentance release 
us from past sins ? Does it create a surplusage 
of merit, reducing, retrospectively, past demerit? 
. '^ We may as well affirm," says a learned divine, 
*^ that former obedience atones for present sin, 
as that present obedience atones for antecedent 
transgression/' Nay, were it otherwise, conld 
the Deity be supposed to enter into the compact 
with man, ^^ Serve me unerringly in all things 
in time to come, and the past I will remensber 
no more?" Where is the man who could promise 
himself such undeviating obedience? Would 
not the language of every reflecting and antici- 
pating/individual be expressly the language 
which inspiration assigns to David : " £nter not 
into judgment with thy servant, O Lord! for in 
thy sight shall no man living be justified?" Psakn 
cxliii. 2. 

On the whole, then, it is evident, that, on the 
principles of natural reason, no man could stand 
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before his Maker, in judgment, on the strength of 
his own merits exclusively. Hence some atone- 
ment is necessary ; something to stand between 
Grod (vested in the light of omniscience, the 
glory of purity, and in the terrors of justice)^ 
and man, wayward and guilty. 

It has been asked, indeed, what connexion 
subsists, in reason, betwixt the sufferings of one 
person, and the forgiveness of another ? And 
Bishop Magee has well answered, *^ As much 
connexion, at least, as exists betwixt the obe« 
dieute of any individual at a late period of life, 
and the pardon of the same individual for sins 
committed at an earlier." In the one case^ God 
barters pardon and eternal life for the paltry r^ 
mains of an obedience, itself blotted and sinlul : 
in the other, for the blo,od of bis Son. Winch 
is the higher price? Which is : tlm price most 
adequate in reason ? Which is the bargain most 
worthy of the Deity ? 

It has also been objected, that the schema of 
redemption is circuitous, and might bd better 
accomplished by a declaration of pardon,' to be 
vouchsafed on repentance and amendment. 
This is to dictate to the Almighty how he shall 
ssLVe the world. Is not the process of tnakii^ 
bread circuitous, from the seed to the mill, and 
to the oven ? To please such objectors, manna 
ought to be rained down from heaven. Sb the 
Jiunian race might be created perfect at once ; 
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but the woman travails nine months with her 
burden, and produces a speechless infant long 
inefficient to society. So likewise the afflicted 
might be relieved at once ; but they are left to 
the slow and precarious process of benevolence. 
Again.— Reason is stated to be at variance 
with the plan of redemption on the score of the 
divine immutability. If God wills to pardon 
men on repentancci he will grant it without a 
mediator ; and if not, a mediator cannot influ- 
ence him, unless by impeaching his immutabi- 
lity. . By this argument, in its extent, both 
prayer and repentance are idle; for these, too, 
are hypothetically supposed to influence the 
divine will. 

Others cannot believe the nature of God so 
implacable, as to have required the prodigibas 
ransom of his Son's crucifixion for the human 
race. But it is an error to suppose that tbe 
death of Christ made the divine nature placable : 
it being only the appoihted means through 
which God being determined to be placable, ex- 
tended mercy to mankind. ^' God so lovkd tbe 
world as to have given his only begotten Son." 
'Herein is love, that God first loved us, and 
gave his Son. John, iii. 16. 1 John, iv. 10. 
Where, then, is the charge of implacability ? 

2. The doctrine of iatonement being thus proved 
s not to be adverse to reason, but perfectly con- 
sistent with it; we are in pain to be obliged to 
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superinduce the.autbority of Scripture^ si];ice no 
one but a determined garbler of Scripture could 
call in question a proof so obvious in detached 
passages^ and in the general scope of the sacred 
volume. 

What can be more explicit than Hebrews, 
ix. 2S : ^^ Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission?" In this text reference is made to a 
passage in Leviticus (xvii. 1 1), ^^ The life of the 
flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you 
upon the altar, to make atonement for the soul/' 
And from both we may conclude, that all the 
sacrifices and propitiations of the law were pre- 
Aerations of that one, full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, satisfaction, and oblation for the 
sins of the whole world, offered up on Calvary. 
This is the system of types, so obvious in Scrip- 
ture, and so continually alluded to in the New 
Testament. Thus, the paschal Iamb is declared, 
1 Cor. V. 7, to be typical of that event, whereby 
those are passed over uncondemned who are 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ. *' Christ, 
our passover, is sacrificed for us." Thus (Jolm, 
iii. 14, 15), ** As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up; that whosoever beli'eveth in him 
should not |)erish, but have everlastinglife." 

On the general doctrine a( atonement^ as con- 
tained in ScuiFruRE, wc may quote the passages, 
Isaiah, liii. 10: '^Thou shalt make his soul an 
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ofieriog for sin.*' Dan. \%. 24, S6 : '' Seventy 
weeks are determined to finish the transgression^ 
to make an end of sin, and to make reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity ; and after these, the Messiah 
shall be cut off, but not for himself/' Matt. xx. 
S8: ^' The Son of Man came to give his life a ran- 
som for many/' John, vi. 5 1 : ** My flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world.'' Luke, xix. 
6 : ** Thia is my body which is given for you.*^ 
1 John, ii. 3 ; and Rom. iii. 25 : ^^ He is the pro* 
pitiation for dur sins." 1 Cor. xv. 3 : ** Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures." 
Ephes. i. 7 : ^^ Redemption through his blood; 
the forgiveness of sins *." 

3. That a view of religions, ancient and mo^ 
dem, does not discover any thing like the doo 
trine of a proper atonement, is the next Socinian 
proposition to be controverted. We have just 
now adverted to the whole system of Jewish 
sacrifices, with the references to them in the 
New Testament. And here it is important to 
remark, with Bishop Mageef, that an erroneotu 
practice has prevailed, Xii Jirst examining the 
nature of sacrifice, as generally understood, an- 
tecedent to the death of Christ ; and fron) that, 
explaining the sacrificcof Christ: whereas, in 

* See Magee, vol. i. p. 222, for the passages representing 
tW death of Christ as a sacrifice: the direct meaning' ^ all 

wbicb passages most ]be refined away before the doctrine lli0f 
fiitaWtsh can be impugned. 
f On the Atonement, vol. i. p. 42. 
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fiu:t, by THIS all former sacrifices are to be in- 
terpreted; and with reference to it only, can 
they be understood. Hence have arisen various, 
errors : for, while some have attributed the uni- 
versal practice of sacrifice to a superstitious fear 
%f an imagined sanguinary divinity, others have 
accounted for the Jewish sacrifices, and evet^ 
that of Christ, as a mere accommodation to pre- 
vailing practice. Spencer, Sikes, and Warbur-^ 
ton, have severally considered sacrifices as pro- 
pitiatory gifts, federal rites and actions, symbo- 
lical of the death which a contrite offender owns 
himself to have incurred. But Magee repre- 
sents the sacrifice of Abel as at variance with 
all these notions : its acceptance being grounded 
on faith (Heb. xi. 4) : faith, of which the cri- 
terion was animal sacrifice; and the object, the 
promise of a Redeemer. In truth, immediately 
after the sin of Adam, the first discoveries of 
grace implied something of an atonement : *^ It 
shall bruise thy head ; and thou shalt bruise his 
heel," said God to the serpent, concerning the 
9eed of Adam. But if Christ be set forth as an 
expiation and sacrifice in the New Testament 
(Heb. X. 12); and if the Jewish sacrifices are 
types of that expiation, '' shadows of things to 
come, the body being of Christ" (Col. ii. 17) ; it 
matters not what corrupt notions respecting sa- 
crifices had crept into the Jewish faith. The 
obvious inference would be, that sacrifices were 
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originally understood by the Jews, as God in- 
tended them to be understood, in the light of 
expiations *. 

And if this were the case with the sacrifices 
of the law, it may safely be asserted concerning 
sacrifices from the beginning, concerning those 
of Abel, Noah, and Abraham. There is np ob- 
vious connexion between the blood of an ani- 
mal and atonement for sin ; and therefore the 
general prevalence of sacrifice evinced that it 
was a rite taught to all people by God, with no 
other view than to prefigure the great sacrifice. 
That expiatory sacrifice existed among the Ara^ 
bians in the time of Job is certain, since God 
prescribes sacrifice to the friends of that Pa- 
triarch ; and Job himself (i. 5) offers a burnt-of- 
fering for his sons, lest they should have sinned. 
And that its universal prevalence in the heathen 
world was the result of an original divine ap- 
pointment, seems manifest for the reason just 
now assigned ; its want of obvious connexion 
with atonement It matters not, then, with 
what superstitious or inadequate notions it came, 
in process of time, to be mixed. God designing 
it as prefiguring the great expiatory sacrifice, 
imparted it with notions of expiation. 

4. That the influence of the doctrine of 

* The tcape-goat was a transference of the sins of the 
people to the bead of thegoa^t, and it was the cpntinaatioQof 
a sacrifice. 
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atonement is unfavourable to virtue and morals, 
is the last objection urged by Dr. Priestley, 

And here it is necessary to draw a distinction 
between the efficient meritorious cause, and the 
coNDiTioK of our salvatiou. The meritorious 
cause is the cross of Christ; for " he is the 
way, and the truth, and the life ; and no mail 
Cometh unto the Father but by him" (John, 
xiv. 6); but the condition is holiness of living, 
without which no man shall see God: for, 
though no exertions of burs could achieve im- 
mortal felicity, the benefits of our Redeemer's 
death will not be extended to us individually, 
without our repentance and walking in newness 
of life. Tlie moral law, therefore, being still 
in force, is there not a grace added to the Chris- 
tian virtues, a polish to the corner-stone of the 
edifice, in that humility which, oTi every moral 
offering it lays upon the altar, inscribes the 
words, unprofitable servant; and which disavow- 
ing all personal worthiness even in the best estate 
of obedience, reclines upon the Saviour alone for 
salvation ? And will no dread of sin be excited 
by the recollection tliat God abhors it so utterly, 
as not to have spared his own ever blessed Son, 
for the satisfaction of his justice and the concili- 
ation of his mercy ? And will no earnestness of 
obedience be elicited by the sentiments of grati- 
tude which flow towards God in return for so 
unspeakable a gift? Nay, if, in natural religion. 
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the moral exertions might be apt to relax through 
consciousness of their inability to perform a 
perfect or acceptable service; will not that very 
consciousness be cheered into persevering obe- 
dience by knowing that imperfections will be 
blotted out in redeeming blood? 

Referring the inquirer concerning the divinity 
of Christy to our strictures on the Arian heresy, 
we proceed to the Socinian denial of the tniracU' 
bus conception^ and refusal of worshi? to Cheist. 
To the miraculous conceptian^ it is not .difficult 
to discover the reason of the antipathy enter- 
tained by this heretical body : for a mere moral 
teacher might have been born without a mi- 
racle ; but he who comes into the world mira- 
culously conceived must have come on some 
higher errand *, to which a mere man was une- 
qual. They perceive that this doctrine naturally 
brings after it the doctrines of incarnation and 
atonement. To allow the miraculous concep- 
tion of Christ, would likewise be to allow bis 
divinity : an inference, indeed, expressly stated 
by St. Luke, " The holy thing to be bom of thee 
shall be called the Son of Godt.'' And the 
reason, says Bishop Pearson X^ i^ clear, because 

* Horsley, Tracts. — Heber^ Bampton Lectures on theCoon' 
forter. 

f Lukcj i. 90. 

X Expos, of the Creeds article 2. Burnet^ Hej, Tomliiie# 
and the Articles. 
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that the Holy Ghost k God; for, were he any 
creature, and not God himself, Christ rhusthava 
been the soo of a creature, not of God, 

Now, since God promised (Gen. iii. 1^), tliat 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent*!^ 
head, it was necessary that he should be born 
of a virgin, that so he might not be the seed of 
man, as all other men are. Isaiah foretold, in a 
corroboratory prophecy, that a virgin should 
conceive and bear a son, and should call hia 
name Immanuel (Isa. ch. vii. ver. 14;; that is, as 
St. Matthew, i. 23, interprets it, God with usr 
and this Evangelist writes, that when Mary was 
espoused unto Josepli, before they came toge* 
ther, slie was fouDd with child of itlie Holy 
Ghost; adding, that Joseph knew not Mary until 
she had brought forth her first-born son, and he 
called his name Jesus; Matt. i. 18, 25. In the 
Annunciation, as related by St Luke, i. 27i 35, 
the angel Gabriel salutes the Virgin Mary^ 
acquainting her that the Holy Ghost should 
come upon her, and that the power of the High- 
est should overshadow her. And when Joseph, 
finding \\er pregnant, was minded to put her 
away^ tlie angel of the Lord commands him 
not to fear to take unto him Mary his wife, 
since that which was conceived by her was of 
tl>e Holy Ghost (Matt chap, i.) And thus, when 
the fulness of the time was come^ God sent foith 
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his Son^ made of a woman, made under the law. 
(Galat. iv. 4* ) 

In point of authority, we add that Justin Mar- 
tyr', Origen*, Tertullian% St. Cyprian'^, Igna- 

* Now, inadverdng to these passages, the Sodnians, to be 
surej would not, irreverently, venture the explanation hinted 
at by that vulgar and disgusting monster of infidelity, Paine, 
and re-babbled by his pitiful idolater, Carlile. I cite the ex- 
pression with trembling, as a fair specimen of that calm dis- 
cussion and diffident inquiry afker truth, boasted by the devout 
Deist of the Temple of Reason : ** The story is blasphemously 
obscene i being an account of a young woman engaged to be 
married, and, while under that engagement, debaudied by a 
ghost I notwithstanding which, Joseph marries her^ and fhab 
the ghost.** What can be the unprejudiced spirit, the mental 
purity, or the Deistical piety of a man capable of inditing iodia 
paragraph, I leave others to determine ; but I will remind Us ad- 
mirers, that, should they chance to be mistaken, and should tlie 
Bible be found to speak truth, it contains a hand-writing against 
them which no silence on the subject, no candour, no dexterity 
can obliterate; for, ** All manner of sins shall be forgiven unto 
men 5 but the sin against the Holy Ghost, that shall not be for- 
given." But the Socinians would not dare to adopt this horrid 
supposition $ they well know, indeed, '' that a virgin conoeir- 
iDg#" signifies, according to the Prophet, still continuing s 
virgin. How then do they face the Scriptural proofs ? NotbiQg 
more easy, as we shall immediately see. Scripture, they sa/i 
is not inspired, and contains many errors. We understand 
not the miraculous conception, and therefore out it goes. Aod 
if this, why not, by one sweeping dash, expunge all the other 
miracles along with it ? 
. > Apolog. ] . cap. 3S. ' Contra Celsum, 1. iii. p. 135* 

' Advers. Gentes, c. 3 1 • ^ De IdoK 
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tius', Irenaeus*, Cyril of Jerusalem ', Ambrose^ 
Lactantius^ Hilary^, BasiP, Augustine ^ and 
many others, assert the miraculous conception 
of Christ. 

In offering worship to Christ, yet denying his 
perfect divinity, the Arians involved themselves 
in the charge of idolatry. The Socinians, in 
denying him worships though more blasphemous, 
have certainly been more consistent. His wor- 
thiness of being worshipped, indeed, is a direct 
consequence of his divinity: and the proofs of 
his divinity we have already multiplied in speak- 
ing of the Arian controversy (Vol. III. p. 137). 
The conjunction, but not the confusioti, of the 
divine and human natures in Christ, is termed 
the hypostatic union; but that is sometimes pre- 
dicated or spoken concerning one of these 
natures, which is only proper to the other. Thus, 
God is said to have shed his blood. Acts, xx. 28 ; 
and the man Christ Jesus is proposed to be wor- 
shipped by the angels, Heb« i. 6* But if Christ 
(though not as man) ought to be worshipped by 
angels, then, k fortiori, he pught to be worship- 
ped by men, lower than the angels. Every 
where, indeed, the worship due to Christ is in- 
ferred from the premises of his divinity : and 

> In Theod. Dial. Immutab. ^ Lib. iii. c. 7Q, p. 258. 

3 Cat. xii. p. 155 & l04. * yd. ii. p. Sg. 

3 Inst. lib. iv; cap. 12. ^DeTrin. lib. l&. 

7 Horn. 25^ yd. ii. p. 507* ^ Vol. iV. p. 536.^^ 
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while other beings disclaim worship, because 
they are not divine, to him, as alone divine, 
worship is pre«efhinently ascribed* When tlMi 
people of Lystra offered sacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas, as to divine personages, they rent 
their clothes, and cried out in esetreme anxiety, 
" Sirs, why do ye these things ? we are ffun 
of like passions with you/* Acts, xiv. 16. Ib 
the same manner, when St John fell at the ieet 
of the angel to worship him, he replied, ** See 
thou do it not; I am thy fellow servant, hav* 
ing tlie testimony. of Jesus: worship God,'' 
EeveK xix. 10; and again, Revel, xxii. 9. Once 
more : when Cornelius fell before Peter to wor- 
ship him, " Stand up,^ said Peter ; " I myself, 
also, am a man.^ Acts, x. Q6. Thus careful were 
the Apostles and Angels, being inferior beings, 
to deprecate all worship offered to themselves. 
But does Christ rebuke Thomas, when, on con- 
viction, he calls him, " my Lord, and my God;** 
John, XX. S8; or the leper, who being healed, fell 
on his face, giving him thanks, which he himself 
calls, giving glory to God, Luke, xvii. 1$; 18; 
or the blind man, who liaving been restored 
to sight, believed, and falling down, worship- 
ped him, John, ix. 38; or St. John, when be fell 
as dead at the feet of Him who declared himself 
to be the first and the last^ Revel, i. 17:^ 

Scripture, indeed, abounds vvith examples of 
worship offered, or directed to be uffered, to 
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Christ Did not the wise men come to worship 
Christ Matt xxii. Cmnpaie Rcr. s. 18, ^' I am 
He that liveth Mid am alive for erer^"^ whh Rev. 
it. 10, ^' The elders worship Him that Kveth for 
ever and ever." Stephen was stoned, calling upon 
God, and saying, '^ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit:'* the same expression addressed by Christ 
himself, in his human capacity, to his Father, 
at the like moment of departure. In Pbilippians, 
ii. 9, 10, we read, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of -things in heaven, and in 
earth, and under the earth. Compare also Rom. 
xiv« 1 1, ** As I live, saith the Lord, every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess to God ;"* 
with John, v. 2S, " That all men should ,ho- 
nour the Son, even as they honour the Father."* 
In fine, if whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord Jesus shall be saved, Rom. x. 13, and 
1 Cor. i. 2 ; if Christ be the object in whom 
the Gentiles are to trust; if Paul besought the 
Lord, 2 Cor. xii. 8 — (but the pen is weary of 
proofs) ; then only daring presumption (for the 
plea of ignorance must not here ^be admitted) 
can deny that Christ is to be worshipped '^. 

* Some hsve attempted^ itistrae^ to distrngonh between 
fopreme and subordinate worship. This is an Arian rather 
Aan a Soclnian axgument : for the Socinians admit of no wor« 
riiip whatever. Yet we will just observe, that all the instances 
of worship offered to Christ, above quoted, are those of prajrer, 
praise, exclusive confidence : the highest acts of worship, and 
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The Socinians next dismiss from their, creed 
ORIGINAL siK ; and this necessarily accompaQies 
their rejection of atonement* For, if we had, in^ 
deed, only actual sins to be forgiven, infants, ere; 
the committal of any such sins, might die in a 
state of innocence; and Christ would not be that 
universal Saviour he is represented to be, I John^ 
li. S; Acts, iv. IS; 1 John, v. II, 12; John, i. 
S9 : nor would the Scripture have concluded all 
under sin, Galat. iii. (22* On Scriptural ground^ 
the death of infants would have been unjust; 
for> by one man's disobedience sin entered into 
tlie world, and death sr sin. On as many as 
had not actually sinned, then, death ought to 
have had no power. The doctrine of original 
sin lias been fully demonstrated to be founded 
in reason and Scripture, in the early part of tlw 
work, when the Pelagian heresy was under re-* 
view. To our first volume, p. 17j &c. we accord- 
ingly now refer; repeating, that original sincoii'^ 

thtts the incommunicable prerogative of God. If Christ be ai| 
inferior being, they cannot be addressed to him, therefoie, 
without blasphemy and polytheism. But they are directed to 
be addressed to him; therefore, Christ is bo inferior being; 
and is to receive supreme worship. Farther, we find in 
Deat« vi. 4, that the " Iiord our God is one Lord :** ami io 
Matthew^ iv. 10> '' Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God» 
and him only shalt thou serve.** But we are called upon' to 
worship Christ ) and as there cannot be two objects of worahifs 
Christ is to be worshipped as God, one with the Father. Tbero 
is^ therefore, no $uch thing as subordinate worship. 
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sists not in merely being punished for Adam's 
transgression, but in the inheritance of a taint of 
evil derived from Adam as a corrupted stock ; 
which, being the principle and germ of actual sin, 
exposes the inheritor of it to punbhment. It 
were to go over the same ground again, to prove 
that the existence of this native depravity is sup- 
ported by experience, was known to the heathens 
and the Jews, and was acknowledged by the pri* 
mitive Christians. But we cannot help recurring 
to a few Scriptural texts illustrative of the doc- 
trine in question, which we will leave with all 
the odiers advanced in our first volume, to the 
quibbling comments and distortions of Unitari- 
anism. '^ I know that in me dwelieth no good 
thing." (Rom. vii. 18.) " The imagination of 
man's heart is evil from his youth/' (Gen. viii. 
81.) " The heart is deceitful above all things." 
(Jer. xvii. 9.) That this innate corruption is 
hereditary, we prove from Job, iv. 4 : " Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? " and 
from Psalm li. 5 : " Behold I was shapen in ini- 
quity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me." 
And Scripture thus traces it up to its first origin, 
Horn. V. V2 : '^ By one man's disobedience sin 
entered into the world: and judgment has 
passed on all men for the offence of one," Rom. 
V. 18. This is the cause of death to all, even to 
infants, who have not actually sinned, Rom. v. 
12 and 14. That this taint is followed by a lia- 
VOL. in. z 
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bility to punishment, is shown in Rom. v. 18: 
" By the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ;" and in Ephes. ii. 3: " We 
are by-nature the children of wrath." We have 
already, at great length, vindicated the divine 
attributes in regard to this doctrine. As to tes- 
timonies: from Clement, ch. xvii.; Irenaius, 
adv. Hasres. 1. iv. c. 39^ and 1. v. c. 16; St 
Cyprian, Test, ad Quirin. I. iii. c. 34; and 
Epist. 64; we find the sense of the early fa- 
thers relative to so fundamental an article of 
faith*. 

As the miraculous conception, and other doc- 
trines, are too strongly supported by the sacred 
writings to be explained away; the Socinians 
lay their axe to the root of the tree, and strike 
a blow at the inspiration of Scripture itself. And 
how, with any other help than their effrontery 
and a pair of scissors, they can get over the 
plain statement, " All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God," 2 Tim. iii. 16, they haveifever 
yet thought proper to acquaint us. Perhaps it 
will be urged, that they deny the inspiration 
even of this very assertion ; and pretend that St. 
Paul was deceived. But at this rate there is not 

« Vide Pearson on the Creed> Art. lit. p. 167 i Nowdl*s 
Catecb. p. 53, 54 ; Homilies of the Nativity and Ptetion) 
Wall's Hist, of Infant Baptism^ p. i. c. 19) Prtdeaox Flue. 
Controv. c.4H. q. 3 ; Jewell's Apol. prt c. xi. div. 3 ; Field 
•f tb* Churchy b. iii. c. 26. 
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any thing that can be firmly believed; and their 
Christianity is no better than Deism. All other 
sects indeed are truly Christians; because they 
appeal to Scripture, however they may distort its 
texts, in proof of their several opinions. But can 
the Socinians be rightly denominated Christians, 
seeing they question the authenticity of that sa- 
cred volume itself, which contains the articles of 
their creed? With respect to the Old Testa- 
ment, we know it to have been of divine in- 
spiration : for, not only is this confessed by the 
Jews, the enemies of Revelation, to whom its 
books were intrusted ; not only is this guaran- 
teed by prophecies which were subsequently ful- 
filled, and by types realized in Christ; but our 
Saviour himself, whom the Socinians will admit 
as a competent witness, refers to the Old Testa- 
ment as of allowed and undbubted inspiration: 
" Think not that! am come to destroy the lav 
and the prophets ; I am npt come to destroy, but 
to fulfil : for, verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth shall pass away, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled." Matt. V. 17, 18. " Search the Scriptures; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life : and 
they are they which testify of me. Had ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed m€^;:for 
he wrote of me*" John, v. 39—46. Here we 
find that the msf^ratipo of the lavv extends to 
Jots and tittles. So> also, in the parable of 

.as 
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Dives and Lazarus, the infallibility of Moses 
and the Prophets is assumed, when it is aaid, 
that if these ate not believed, a mirsicle would 
be wrought in vain. 

Tlie inspiration of the New Testament is 
evident from the authority of the Old : for the 
law was a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ; 
that ^e might be justified through faith. Now, 
if it hath pleased the Almighty to set our eternal 
welfare on the stake of lively faith in Revelation, 
it is inconsistent with his wisdom, justice, and 
goodness, to suppose that he wo^id leave the in- 
formation to be believed in, a matter of utioer- 
tainty ; as it would be, were it communicated 
through the medium of treacherous memories, 
imperfect comprehensions, and fallible jiidg' 
men Is. To correct these, illumination is neces- 
sary ; for God, in demanding firm belief, must 
Establish incontestable realities. Again, a reve- 
%ition from heaven supposes preternatural ilhi- 
liiination and information in those persons who 
Cdmmunicate it: where this is wanting, there 
h no revelation : where this information is de- 
nted, the Christian religion is not revealed ; iud 
^dcinianism is natural religion, or Deism. 

See -al^ the following proofs of identity ^a 

the fiaotfeig of truth, in the Old and the Nci^ 

15^ifUiWient3 : *^ Now the righteousness of God 

'41 ^fekftsed by tl>e Law md the Prophets.'' 

Rtfm. iiL 31. The revelation of the mystery is 
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tnade manifest by the Scriptures of the Pro* 
pbetSy load^ known to all kations^ few: the obe^ 
dience of faith. 

Ignatius (ad Phi lad. )» Theophiius (ad Autol.X 
IrenaBUS (adv. Hssres.), and Justin Martyr (ApoL 
1. c. 35)1 all speak of tlie Prophets as preaching 
the Gospel; and thus suppose an eq\^l cer- 
tainty at least, in the writers of the Gospel 
itself* 

In general, the inspiration of the Scripture is 
billowed to be sufSciently proved by the spiritu- 
ality of its subject rnatter; the grandeur of it^ 
design ; the majesty and simplicity of its style, 
which, poetry and eloquence are continually 
quoting as adornments brighter than human iq- 
vention could devise; the harmony of its var 
rious parts; their mutual adaptation and corre- 
spondences ; their efficacy on the human I'ace ; 
the candour, sense, di sin teres tednisss, and inte- 
grity of the penmen ; the prophecies fulfilled}, 
and the miracles attested in support of th^ doc- 
trines they contain. The establishment of a 
distinction ha^, it i§ true, been attempt^ be- 
tween superintending and plenary inspiration; 
the former being regarded as only a partial pre- 
servation from error : but we mnst not give up 
the canse of plenary inspiration, if not as to the 
express words of Scripture, at least as to the 
subject matter. There are, indeed, many facts 
conUun^d in the sacred writings, which the 

z 3 
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penmen might have known, and probably did 
knowi by ordinary means, as men endowed 
with sight, hearing, memory, and judgment 
Their faculties might likewise enable them to 
make such reflections as were suggested by cir- 
cum9tances or events; but even in these cases 
such an inspiration must be admitted as should 
secure them from the remotest possibility of 
error. Even in regard, therefore, to those nar- 
rations of historical facts, and to those common 
reflections and remarks, which might have pro- 
ceeded from ability not unusually inspired, the 
authenticity is greater, and the credence ought 
to be more implicit, than the most accurate pro- 
fane history or the closest chain of common 
reasoning can pretend to. 

The promise made by Christ, of the Holy 
Ghost to the Apostles, contained in St. John, 
xiv. 26, " He shall bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you,** 
^^ proves," says Mr. Dick, " that in writing their 
histories, their mental powers were endowed, 
by his agency, with more than usual vigour/* 
Thus, as St. John wrote his history, several years 
after the ascension of Christ (twenty-eight years 
according to Percy), inspired guidance was ne- 
cessary, for the refreshment of memory, for the 
selection of facts, and for the prevention of 
^grrors in language. In a matter wherein salva- 
tion is set upon the st'ake of belief^ it is absurd, 
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as well as impious, to suppose that God, wise, 
just, and good, would leave any uncertainty m 
the documents *. 

More eminently, in regard to those Scriptural 
subjects, which transcend the faculties of man, 
must dixriue inspiration be acknowledged; in. 
regard to prophetic annunciations, and mys- 
teries which eye hath not seen, or ear heard ; 
particularly to every thing connected with the 
Messiah and the Holy Spirit. 

For this spiritual guidance, the word adopted 
by Scripture itself, is Revelation. ** The last 
book of the New Testament, which is a coiled* 
tion of prophecies, is called the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ. Paul says, that he received the 
Gospel by revelation : that by revelation the 
mystery was made known to him, which in 
other ages was not made known to the sons of 
men, as it was then revealed unto his holy 
Apostles and Prophets by the Spirit. And in 
another place, having observed that eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived 
what God had prepared for them that love him, 

* Dick*8 Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures ; Ap- 
pendix to Doddridge's Expositor^ vol. iii. ; Gray's Key to the 
Old Testament; Percy's Key to the New ditto ; Jones's Canon 
of Scripture ; Calamy on Inspiration ; Bishop Watson's Apo« 
logy fofthe Bible ; Paley's Evidences ; Account of Hampton 
Court Conference ; Stennett on the Authority and Use of 
-Scripture. 
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be adds, ^ But God hath revealed them to us^ 
by his Spirit' Rev. i. ] ; Gai. i. 12; Epbes. ii^ 
5; 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10*" 

To say with Dr. Priestley, that the Apostles 
committed mistakes, both in their narrations and 
in their reasonings, is to suppose our Lo^d and 
his Apostles to have attested certain works as im 
spired records, which were in part human com* 
positions ; to imagine the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments to have superadded to die 
dictates of the Spirit some inventions of tlieir 
own, and passed the' compound on the world ai 
being all the result of genuine inspiration. Ho# 
then should men know when to rely on audi 
jugglers, and when to distrust them? Tbeir 
inventions would impeach the character of the 
whole; and men would be called on to behetiv 
if they would be saved, without knowing whut 
to believe. Reason then would be the ultimate 
judge, as to what was revelation and what was 
human fancy ; but different men would form 
different judgments ; endless disputes and un- 
certainty would prevail ; and the object of re- 
velation, which was to supply that wherein rea- 
son is defective and fallible, would be frus- 
trated. 

If the inspiration of Scripture be admitted, 
io regard to the subject matter, it may seein of 

* Dick on Inspiration. 
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inferior moment to contend for tlie inspiration 
of the words ; but if it be considered that mis* 
takes in expression might often alter the sub- 
stance of the communication, and that unlearned 
writers might debase noble sentiments by de^ 
fectiTe phraseology; that Christ promised to 
hk disciples, a Spirit who should give them, in 
die hour of their pleading, what they should 
speak (Matt x. J9i 20; Luke, xii. 11, 12);^ that 
St. Paul declares himself and the other Apostles 
to have spoken, ^* not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
taught" (1 Con ii. 13); a declaration, which may 
apply to their writings as well as to their di$-» 
courses ; we shall believe the language of Scrip- 
ture to proceed immediately from God as well as 
the subject matter. The (Possibility of inaccuracy 
would have created suspicion of error ; and faU 
lible reason would have been called in to decide 
upon revelation. God, staking salvation upon 
belief, would be careful to transmit his truths^ 
through a channel in which they should be quite 
sefetire from pollution. And should any one 
object that the style is not uniform ; we reply, 
that the Holy Ghost might act with different 
degrees of influence on distinct agents. In fine, 
with regard to both matter and style, the mean-, 
ness of the writers, on Socinian principles, ought 
• to be a sufficient evidence of inspiration: for 
God would have chosen men of abilities and 
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literature as the scribes, had he designed to 
leave them ^o their unaided powers. 

In regard to the objections to the inspiration of 
the sacred volumei their weakness is sufficiently 
exposed by their trivial nature. '* One evangelist 
makes the cock crow twice, and another once:*' 
as'if two cock-crowings did not include one. St 
Matthew makes a mother ask a favour for her 
sons : St. Mark says, the sons and the mother 
asked it jointly : as if tlie sons might not kneel 
while the mother preferred the petition. To 
all such pettyfogging, special pleading cavils, the 
remark of Paley is applicable : that general co- 
incidence and unimportant diversity is accepted 
even in a human court of justice as the strongest 
testimony. Minute agreement would excite sus- 
picion of collusion. While, therefore, there is 
tio contradiction, such minor differences, while 
they establish the authenticity of Scripture, im- 
peach not its inspiration*. Again: The Pen- 
tateuch is falsely called the work of Moses,* be- 
cause the death of Moses is recorded in it. But 
-consult Bishop Watson's valuable Apology for 
the Bible, in which a distinction is drawn be- 
tween genuineness and authenticity; showing 
that a book may be authentic, that is, may re- 
late true facts; though not genuine, that is, not 
wholly the work of the person whose name is at- 

* Pftl^*« Byidencesi Cooper's Four hundred Texts explaiae^'^ 
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the head of it But may not Moses be the 
genuine author up to that part where he could 
not any longer be the author? while a rider 
may have been attached to the papyrus by 
Joshua, stating the author's death ? Is not this 
dope every day? Do we not see it done in 
the Epistles, where a note is always annexed : 
^ Written from Rome?** &c. &c. 

Beside me, at this moment, lies the posthu- 
mous book, entitled, Sermons and Extracts on 
the Loss of Friends, compiled by the late 
Miss Grant. It is said, in the beginning, 
that the author died previous to the publica* 
tion : but does this render it less certain that 
the book was hers? It is not, however, our 
purpose here to enter into the question of au- 
thenticity, excepting so far as authenticity is 
connected with inspiration. 

It has been asserted, that in the New Testa-^ 
inent (for where the Jews were so careful as 
preservers and transcribers, this argument has 
=not been ventured with reference to the Old), in- 
terpolations, alterationis, additions, and erasures, 
have stolen in; but the earliest Fathers, even 
up to contemporaneousness with the Apostles, 
quote the Bible as it is now printed; besides 
which, the variety of Christian sects which ap- 
peared immediately after our Saviour's deaths 
.would be on the watch to prevent each other 
from introducing into the sacred bodks faults 
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of inadvertencei or errors favourable to particu- 
lar opinions. 

In order to impugn the inspiration of Scrip* 
tare, a solitary passage, in which St. Paul addi 
to his judgment, the phrase^ '^ I speak to a 
nan/' has been much insisted on. But not to 
mention that this short expression admits of \^ 
some other interpretations besides that of his 
being unaided in his opinion, we affirm, that, 
admitting this latter meaning, we do not se^ 
how a stronger proof could be given of inspira-* 
tion in the general text of Scripture, than 
particular a note set thus upon one sentence a 
the fruit of human judgment only. Woiild y 
deny Southey's Thalaba to be a poem, becau 
there is no poetry in his notes? Would you cien 
St. Paul to be inspired, ^because he has put 
nota bene to one clause of a sentence, caution- 
ing you that that alone is not inspired? Thi& -^^ 
expression of St. Paul's, so far from raising ub " n 
doubt of inspiration in Scripture, should set th^^^^ 
question at rest for ever. It should lead us tt^^-^ 
conclude every syllable of the Bible to be i 
spired where such an asterisk does not occur. 

An artful attempt has been made by the 
cinian underminers of truth to compress t 
ministry of our Lord within a singly yeai=. 
Who does not see the drift of this trick? — It » 
to shake the credibility of the marvellous fact:^^ 
by making it appear that the accounts of ihftin 
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were no better than rumours of strange stories^ 
dispersed among illiterate superstitious peoplei 
and believed before time could be afforded for 
investigation by the wise. Could they support 
their impudent assertion, it would, after all^ 
serve them in little stead for the establishment 
of their inference, among any other, at leasit, 
tium their own demi-deistical sect : for all the 
mental biases, all the superstitions of the Jewish 
|>eople^ were against the miracles, by being 
a^inst the mission of our Lord ; particularly 
in the vicinity of his own country, where a pro* 
pbet has no honour. (Matt. xiii. 57.) That 
fieople were fools and slow of belief. (Luke^ 
xxiv. 25.) Moreover, many of the miracles 
"Were wrought in Jerusalem ; " not in a comer** 
.^Acts, xxvi^ 26), as a bold appeal reminded his 
enemies, but in full day ; in the midst of learned 
scribes, interested chief priests, and inveterate 
enemies ; and when all the multitudes of Pales- 
tine were crowded together in the metropolis at 
a public feast. And did not these men manifest 
a consciousness that further investigation would 
be their ruin, by saying, If we let him alone, 
all the world will believe on him (John, xi. 
28); and still further, by putting him to the si- 
lence and inoperativeness of death? So IJiat, 
even were the ministry of our Lord confined 
within twelve months, his miracles would be 
substantiated beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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But any man who reads Dr. White's Diates^ 
8aron, or Dr. Macknigbt's Harmony, or the 
learned work of Lightfoot, will be convinced 
that the events of our Lord's ministry, as re* 
corded by the Evangelists, cannot possibly have 
occupied less space than four passovers^ or 
three years and a half from his baptism by 
John in Jordan. Our Lord, after his baptism 
and temptation, and the miracle of Cana, kept 
the first passover. (John, ii. 13.) After return- 
ing unto Galilee, he came back to keep the 
second passover, when the miracle was wrought 
at Bethesda. (John, v. 1.) Then he traversed 
the sea of Galilee (John, vi. l); and the third 
passover occurs. (John, vi. 4.) He next went 
secretly (John, vii. 10), to keep at Jerusalem 

• 

the feast of tabernacles (John, vii, S), which 
happened in September ; and afterward, in De- 
cember, the feast of dedication. (John, x. 22^) 
He is then found beyond Jordan, at fiethany» 
and in Ephraim, until the period of the fourth 
' passover. (John, xi. 65.) 

In this chronology, St. John* distinctly spe- 
cifies four passovers from the first miracle 
in Cana ; that is, to the crucifixion, three 
passovers, and a feast. Now, as the Jews had 
only three solemn annual feasts, and St. John 
elsewhere specifies the two lesser ones, . we con* 
elude that this feast was also a passover; and 
the conclusion reconciles itself with the testi- 

S 
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mony of Eusebius \ whq dates the baptism of 
Christ in the fifteenth, and his death in the 
nineteenth year of Tiberius: a chronology sup* 
ported by Phlegon and Dion f. 

Some Socinians have attempted to simplify, 
aliais to mutilate their faith, by confining it to 
the four Gospels, as containing all things neces- 
sary to be believed; while they assert the 
£pistles to have reference only to the times 
when they were written^ and to the churches 
unto which they were addressed. The hypo- 
thesis, if it were admitted, would stand them in 
no stead, as far as relates to the doctrines of the 
divinity and pre-existence of Christ, which are 
as distinctly set forth in the Gospels as in the 
Epistles. And as to other points, it is clear that 
our Lord, at the time of his ascension, did not 
consider the information, communicated by him- 
self, as complete ; but referred to more explicit 
ulterior intelligence under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. " I have yet many things to say 
unto j'ou, but ye cannot bear them now. How- 
beit, when he,'^ the Spirit of truth, is come, lie 
will guide you unto all truth J.** 

fiafiled in their aims at narrowing the period of 
miraculous agency, and the number of things to 
be believed, the last blow of Socinianism against 

* Eoseb. Cbron. Tertull. adv. Jud. c. 8* 
f Lib. Iviii. p. 732. 
X John, xyi. 12^ IS. 
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the authenticity of Scriptare consists in the en- 
deavour to reduce the number of the witnesses. 
Three out of the four Evangelists are said to have 
copied from each other, or from some common 
original. I know not if I state this cavil quite 
correctly; but could it be established, it would 
-prove but of little service in shaking the certajn^ 
of the facts recorded. The excellent principle 
laid down by Paley, namely, that general* agree- 
ment and trivial discrepancy afford the jstrongeit 
evidence of the absence of collusion, wilLhete 
again deserve to be recollected. And as to the 
identity of words^ in which some passages are re- 
corded, we observe, first, that it is only partial; 
and secondly, that the transcription of conect, 
consecrated, and inspired phraseology, from ooe 
record to another, impeaches not the fact of 
both authors being competent witnesses. Justin 
Martyr makes mention, several times, of 'the 
Apomneumata of the Apostles, ]kvhich, he says, 
were called Evangelia. Now, it has been as- 
serted, that these Apomneumata were a collec- 
tion of sayings and transactions of our Lord, re- 
corded by the Apostles before any of our Gos- 
pels were written : that three of the Gospels 
were in a manner copied from them ; and that 
neither the- original document nor any of these 
abstracts were termed Evangelium before the 
time of Justin. If these apostolic memoirs had 
ever existed, they would have been a record of 
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high authoiity ; that record all churcAiea would 
have used: and it would have been strangle 
indeed^ if, after having been generally adopted 
until the year 155, it should have suddenly dis* 
appeared, and tliat after it had obtained such 
publicity, as to receive the name of Evangelium. 
But what authority is there for the existence 
or repute of this early document? No writer, 
before or since, or contemporary with Justin, 
has mentioned it; and no vestige of it remains, 
Papias, earlier than Justin, A. D. 119, likewise 
quotes the Gospel of St. Matthew, and that of 
St Mark. Polycarp, contemporary with the 
Apostles, mentions the four Gospels ; but says 
nothing concerning these jiutopHc memoirs. 
Ctement is equally silent, though . he mentions 
the four Gospels: and says, that those contain- 
ing the genealogies were first written. Irenaeus, 
A. D. 178, and Tertullian, A. D. SOO, may be 
cited as similar evidences. By several subsequent 
writers these memoirs are alluded to; but al- 
ways among spurious Gospels. Eusebius makes 
no mention. of such pretended records ; adding, 
that the Apostles wrote no Gospels~-that Peter 
was too modest to write one~-that Matthew 
wrote by entreaty of the Jews, and John, to sup- 
ply defects — that John used nowritten Gospel ; 
and that many Gospels were forged by heretics*. 

* Christ. Qbs. 1806, p. 623. 
VOL. III. A A 
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Origen* says, that Matthew, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, wrote his Gospel. Mark, according 
to Papiasf, being the interpreter of Peter, wrote, 
though not methodically, what things he men- 
tioned concerning Christ. Clemens, Irenseus, 
and others, represent Mark as recording the 
words of Peter. As to St. Luke, he himself 
shows, that he did not copy from such apostolic 
documents. He • says he wrote from the testi- 
mony, not the authorized memoirs, of eye-wit- 
nesses and ministers,* i. e. vTrtipsrait attendants. 
Qrigen J pronounces Luke to have been full of 
the Holy Ghost; and Eusebius states him to have 
written from conversation and dwelling together, 
cvvHo-iG^ 7u»i ^fl^Tf/6)j^§, with Paul and the other 
Apostles : not from records. Again, if Matthe«r 
and Luke copied these Apomtieumata, why do 
they differ in many things; for instance, in the 
genealogies? There are other differences re- 
specting the temptation, the sermon on the 
mount, and the treatment of our Lord after his 
apprehension.' Mark and Luke omit the ac- 
count of the Magi, which, Justin says, was in 
the Apomneumata. Matthew and Mark have 
omitted the cdmmand to continue the bread and 
wine, the election of Matthias, and the promise 

* Tom. ill. p. 932, ed. Delarue. i 
f Euseb. £ca. Hist. L iii. c. 39. 
t Orig. torn. iii. p. 932. 
% Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 1. ii. c. 15. 
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md ^ift of the Holy Ghost. Matthew* omits 
the ascension. On the whole, we conclude, 
that these Apomneumata never existed ;^ or, if 
they did, that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, did 
Qot borrow from that or any other written do- 
cument. The truth is, that it was for the 
interest of Socinianism to establish the existence 
of such a record ; because the next step would 
be to adopt the notion of Marcion, that, -before 
the Evangelists borrowed from it, it had been 
interpolated by heretics. 

The Trinity being the grand fortress pointed 
at by the batteries of Socinianism, and the divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost being stated in various 
passages, too plainly to be refined away, it be- 
came necessary to merge that attribute in: the 
divinity of the Father. Hence the Petsonality 
of the Eternal Comforter was denied, and he eva- 
porated, in the Socinian creed, into an energy or 
emanation issuing from the Divine Being*. This 
was originally the heresy of the Pneumatomachi, 
whose leader, Macedonius Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, believed the Spirit to be an energy 
attendant upon the Son; an error which prd- 
duced the clauses in the Nicene creed,' " the Lord 
amd giver of life, proceeding from the Father 

* '' Spiritttm S. non esse personam^ non magis quam alia 
propnetates, vel effecta Dei sunt personsc: sed nihil aliud 
quam peculiaris quadam Virtus et e£Bcacja Dei.*' Socinus. 

A A 8 
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and the Son, and with the Father and the Son to- 
gether, worshipped and glorified ; him also who 
spoke by the prophets*.*' Acts are attributed 
to the Holy Ghost which destroy the Socinian 
prosopopceia. The Spirit maketh intercession 
for the saints, according to the will of God f; 
but intercession is a personal action, and cannot 
be attributed to the Father ; for, as it was said 
respecting Christ, a mediator is notof one, hiit 
God is one; so, likewise, an intercessor is not 
of one; but God, on the Socinian principle is 
one, th^t is, not only one God, but one Person. 
Again : to be sent unto men, is a personal action. 
^* When the Comforter is come, whom I will send 
you from the Father:}; ;" and again, ^' If I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; 
but if I departs I will send him to you §." Now 
suppose the Holy Ghost an energy, and mark 
the dilemma. If the Son and the Father are one, 
Christ could not say, ** If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you ;'' for the Pa- 
raclete, ap energy, was already there. If the 
Son were inferior to the Father, Christ pould not 
sajTi *' I will send you the Paraclete, or energy^ 
from the Father;** for the inferior could not pos- 
sess power over the superior. The only k«y to 

* Pearson on the C^^eed, p. 325. 
f Rom. viii. 264 27. ^ 

I John« XT, 26. ' ^ 

§ Jobn^ zTi. 7* 
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these passages cbtisists in the doctrine of ttnree 
distinct Persons in one Godhead. Again, to 
«peak what one hears is a distinct attribute^ im- 
plying separatenebs of person. " When the Spirit 
of God shall come^ he shall tot spe^k of himself; 
but whatever he shall hear^ that shall he speak*/* 
If this be applied to the father, I demsind, " Of 
whom does the Father hear what he speaks?" 
Grod the Father would speak of himself. Onc6 
more : " He shall glorify me; for he shall receive 
of mine^^ and show it to youf," conld not be 
^oken by Christ (and, k fortiori, not by the 
Socinian man, Jesus) concerning the Father, or 
concerning the energy of the Father. Socinus, 
however, has devised another subtlety, by which 
the Spirit is stated to be, by metonymy^ the 
effect of God's energy, the man acted upon by 
God ; but Bishop Pearson | has exposed the ab- 
surdity of this statement, by asking how St. 
Peter, receiving of G<S)d, could show what he re- 
ceived to St. Peter; and by proving that the at- 
tributes of being poured out, or distributed, &c. 
are not repugnant to the nature of a person^ 
and apply to the gifts and effects of that 
person. 

Besides performing personal acts, such as teach- 

• John, tvi. 13. t J<>hn* xvi. l4. 

% Ex^f^ of the Creed, p. 313. 
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Ing, speaking, and witnessing*; besides possess- 
ing personal powers of understanding and will f, 
the Holy Ghost is conjoined with the other two 
Persons, as the object of worship, and the foun- 
tain of beneidictions X* He appeared under the em- 
blem of a dove, and of cloven tongues of fire§: 
and i^ the Greek a masculine article or epithet 
is joiiied to his name, the neuter IIyEtijiAa|: 
'O h Tlo^xXfprog sKsivog; and to IIvsu/acv a, properly 
translated who; and to Tlv^vfioeTi og B<mvy impro- 
perly translated which. 

With respect to the influence of the Hdy 
Ghost upon the soul^ we see not upon what prin- 
ciple the Socinians can consistently deny it, ex- 
cept that of clipping out, ad libitum, whatsoever 
displeases them. How else can they dispose of 
the following passages :-^" Except a m6n be 
bom of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God ;" John, iii. 5. " And be- 
cause ye are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father;" 
GaL iv. 6. "The Spirit, by which we cry, Abba, 
Father;" Rom. vi. 15. " No man can come 
Vnto me, except the Father which hath sent me, 
draw him ;" John, vi. 44. The doctrine of 

* Mark> zili. 11 ; Acts> xx. 23 > Horn. viii. 15, Jl6; 1 Cor. 
vi. 19 ; hcii, XV. 23 5 and Acts^ xvi. 6j J. 
f 1 Cor. ii. 10^ 11 ; and xii^ 11. 
X Matt, xxviii. \g j 2 Cor. i^iii. 14 ; and John> v. J. 
§ Matt. iii. 16 ; Acts^ ii. 4. 
n John^ xiv. 26 i XV. Tfi; xvi. 13 ; and Ephes. i. 13. 
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sanctification^ indeed/ is founded on that of ori 
ginal sin, or inherited depravity ; and it is na« 
tural that they who reject the latter, should dis- 
miss its correlative point of belief. Man is very 
far gone from original righteousnessi And can- 
not of himself turn to God, and bring . forth 
fruits unto holiness. ^' In me dwelleth no good 
thing; to perform what is good I find not;" 
Rom. vii. 18. ^' The fiesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, so that ye cannot do the things tliat ye 
would;" Gal. v. 17. See Psalm cxxvii. 1; 
Prov. .XX. 24; Jer. x. 23; 1 Cor. ii. 14; 
John, viii. 43. 

Hence the necessity for the Spirit of- God to 
enlighten the understanding and direct the will. 
** Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
. any thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is 
of God;" 2 Cor. iii. 5. "As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me; for 
without me ye can do nothing ;" John, xv. 4, 5. 
" For it is God that worketh in you, both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure;" Philip, ii. 13. 
As man, by his free agency, may cherish or re- 
. ject the impulses of the Spirit; the work of sanc- 
tification is represented as a joint labour :. "The 
Spirit itself bearing witness with our spirits; that 
vre are the children of God;" Rom. viii. 16. 
** Work out your salvation, for it is God that 
worketh in you;" Philip, ii. IS. '^Grieve not 
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the Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption ;*' £phes« iv. 30. '* Behold, 
i stand at the door and knock ; if any man will 
open the door, I will come in unt6 him," &:c 
Rev. iil SO. " Quench not the Spirit;" 1 Thes- 
sal. V. 19. Thus every exhortation to virtue^ 
every persuasion acting on the intellect, sup^ 
poses spiritual influence on the soul, and is an 
entreaty to follow its leading and suggesticms; 
and all the virtues are termed '^ the fruits of 
the Spirit;" Gal. v. S2. Texts to the same effect 
might be multiplied to almost any extent. Our 
postulate, however, and the first branch of our 
syllogism, is always this : The Scriptures are 
inspired, and speak the language of infallible, 
tnith; but we forget that we reason with an 
opponent, yrho, to this whole body of proof, 
can reply with the coolest effrontery— Negatur 
major. 

And so there is an end of the question in regard 
. to Scriptural proof. If we could hope that human 
authority would have any weight with those who 
have rejected divine teaching, we would briefly 
add, that Clement of Alexandria, Quis dives 
sal V. c. 2 1 ; Irenasus, Adv. Haeres. 1. i v. c. 97 ; 
Tertullian, de Oratione, c. 24, and the otiber 
J*athers, bear testimony to this doctrine. 

Having dismissed original sin, atonement, and 
spiritual influence, it was a natural consequence 
with these cutters and hackers of Holy Writ (till 
nothing was left remdning, and Christianity 
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could no longer recognise itself), that the Sacra- 
ments should shrivel into ceremonious rites, 
without any inward operations. Baptism be- 
came, in their hands, a mere matriculation, and 
the second sacrament an anniversary dinner. 

No doubt, formal initiation into Christianity, 
and commemoration of the death of its Founder, 
were main intentions in the institution of these 
holy rites ; though, when nothing further is re- 
^rded, they must necessarily be abridged of all 
their tender and touching solemnity. ** Go and 
baptize all nations in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." "This do 
in remembrance of me;" and, "As oft as ye 
eat of this bread, and drink of this cup, ye do 
show the Lord's death until he come." Matt 
xxviii. 19; Luke, xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi,26. These 
passages may be allowed to refer to the sacra- 
ments only in the form of prescribed ceremonies. 
But circumcision, the corresponding rite and 
type of baptism, was a sign of initiation into the 
privileges of the Jewish church, and bound over 
the infant member to the duties correlative with 
these privileges. So baptism, the sign of en- 
trance into the Christian church, conveys for- 
giveness of sin ; in infants, original ; in adults, 
original and actual ; and it demands faith and re- 
pentance ; personal in the latter case, and by the 
temporary proxy of sponsors in the former. " He 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved," 
&c.; Mark, xvr. 16. ^' Repenti and be bap- 
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tized^ for the remission of sins;" Acts^ ii. 38. 
Again, as to the Lord's Supper, the pa^over 
had likewise required some symbolical prepara* 
tion^.such as the eating" of unleavened bread; 
and, '^ Christ, our Passover, being slain for us, 
we are to keep .the feast with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth ;" 1 Cor. y, 8., 

The sacraments, thus something more than 
festive commemorations, in which the we}l-dis- 
posed and the wicked might alike partake in 
social unconcern, are, moreover, means and chan- 
nels of celestial influence. '^ Be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and ye shall receive the 
Holy Ghost." " Christ shall baptize with the 
Holy Ghost," in opposition to the bapti9ni of 
simple repentance; Matt. iii. 11 ; and Acts, ii. 
SB. So the disciples of ApoUos had be^a bap- 
tized with John's baptism unto repentance; but 
having not received, or heard of the Holy Ghost, 
it was necessary that Paul should baptize them 
over again with the baptism of Jesus, which con- 
ferred that gift*. In the other sacrament^ like- 
wise, our souls are strengthened and refreshed by 
the body and blood of Christ, as our bodies are 
by the bread and wine; for, "The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, is it not the communion of 
the blood of Christ? the bread which we. break, 
is it not the communion of, the body of Christ?* 
1 Cor* X. 16. Hence, indeed, the necessity of 
due spiritual preparation; " for he that eatet,h 

*' Acts, XIX. 3, &c* 
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unworthily eateth his own condemnation, not 
discerning the Lorti's bodyf 1 Cor. xi. 29. " As 
the living Father hath sent me^ and I live by 
the Father ; so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me ;" John, vi. 53, 54, 55. The church, 
comprehending Christ and the faithful, is de* 
scribed under the similitude of a vine. To be a 
branch united to the trunk, or restored when 
broken off, is to receive the needful sap and 
nourishment. ^' As the branch cannot bear fruit 
except it abide in the vine, ho more can ye, ex* 
cept ye abide in me ;" John, xv. 4. To the same 
effect is the text, " By one Spirit we are all 
baptized into one body;" 1 Cor. xti. 13; and 
both are capable of extension to the restoring 
sacrament. ^ 

We here say nothing of the benefits of commu- 
nion in the Eucharist; as these are not the point 
in question, and are not denied by the Socinians ; 
but when the similitude of the vine, with all its 
consequences, is held in view, the bond of this 
union is firmer, ^nd its advantages are infinitely 
more extensive than can be affirmed in regard 
to the Socinian sacrament, a mere peaceful fel« 
lowship or co-operation in a common act. 

It would, perhaps, be fortunate for some Soci- 
nians, and for no small number of professing 
members in other persuasions, could the next 
point of disbelief, namelj', that relating to the 
existence and agency of the devil, be satisfac- 
torily made out. 
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NoWy this is not a question whether he be 
clothed with a substantial form, whether he be a 
frightful representation with horns, hoofs, and A 
tail, whether he breathe fire from his ja^^s, and 
smoke from his nostriU. The point to be dis^ 
cussed is this — whether the evil spirit possesses 
personality; or, whether Satan be not a mere 
prosopopoeia of the principle of wickedness 
within us*. 

'^ Now we are upon this subject, permit me to 
recommend to your consideration the universa- 
lity of the doctrine concerning an evil being, 
who, in the beginning of time, had opposed 
himself, who still continues to oppose himself, 
to the supreme Source of all good. Hence has 
been derived whatever we have read of the wan- 
dering stars of the Chaldeans, two of them bene- 
ficent, and two of them malignant ; hence the 
Egyptian Typho and Osiris, the Persian Arima- 
nius add Oromasdes, the Grecian celestial and 
infetnal Jove, the Bramah and the Zeapory of 
the Indians, Peruvians, Mexicans, the good and 
evil principle, by whatever names they may be 
called, of all other barbarous nations ; and hence 
the structure of the whole book of Job, in what- 
ever light of history or drama it is to be consi- 
dered. Now, does it not appear reasonable to 
suppose, that an opinion so ancient, and so oni- 

* See OranvtQe Sbdrp on the Personality 61 the EtiI 
Spirit* 
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versal, has arisen from tradition, concerning the 
fall of our first parents; disfigured indeed, and 
obscured, as all traditions must be, by many fa- 
bulous additions * ? '* 

We are distinctly informed in Scripture, that 
the devil and his angels ff a band of evil intel* 
ligences, with an arch fiend at their head, were 
formerly good angels and inhabitants of heaven : 
that by rebellion they lost their first estate, and 
were cast into the bottomless gulfj;; that they 
are there reserved in chains unto the judgment 
of the great day. We find their leader specified 
iu Scripture by various names, chiefly that of Sa* 
tan ; in Hebrew, the Adversary ; and Devil, or 
the Accuser^: also Abaddon in Hebrew, and 
ApoUyon in Greek; words signifying De- 
stroyer g; and likewise, Angel of the bottomless 
pit. Prince of the world, Prince of darkness, 
a sinner from the beginning, Beelzebub, Belial, 
deceiver, dragon, liar, leviathan, Lucifer, mur- 
derer, serpent, tormentor, the god of this world ^. 

* Bishop Watson's Apology^. 

t Matt. XXV. 41. 

X Jade, 6) Rev. ix. 11, 17) and 20. 

( Parkburst's Hebrew Lex. in loc. Greek Lex. in loc. 
Matt. xii. 26 i Rev. xx. 2; Luke, xx. 17> 18; Job, i. 6, et 
passim ; Matt. iiv. 1 ; John, viii. 4 ; 1 Pet. v. 8, et passim. 

B Rev. ix. U. 

^ John, xii. 31 ; 1 John, iii. 8; Matt, xii! 24 } 2 Cor. vi. 
15 } Rev. XX. 10, and xii. 7 ; John, viii. 44 ; Isaiah, xxvii. 1, 
and xiv. 12; John, vtii. 44; Isaiah, xxvii. 1; Job, ii. 6; 
Matt, xviii. 34 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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It is further jsaid of him, as of a person, that, 
through his envy and malice, sin, death, and 
evils of every description came into the world; 
that in the form of a serpent he tempted Eve*j 
that he was a lying spirit in the mouth "of cer- 
tain prophets f ; that he tempted David to num- 
ber Israel J; that he was the adversary per- 
mitted to tempt Job, by destroying his sub- 
stance and afflicting him in various ways ; that 
he tempted our Lord forty days in the wilder- 
ness ; that he soweth tares among the wheat; 
' that he desired to sift Peter as wheat; entered 
into Judas, and filled the heart of Ananias; that 
the wicked are his children ; that he had the 
power of death ; and that the Son of God was 
manifested to destroy his works §. 

Now, could all these names and attributes be 
given, could all these acts be asscribed simply to 
the inward wicked inclination of man? Can they 
be conceived, can they make sense, without the 
admission of a person, a distinct spirit, an eiste- 
rior tempter? Harwood, a Socinian, and a safer 
guide to editions of the classics than he was a 
grave divine, published, we remember, a coxcomi- 

♦ Gen. iii, 1. • . 

f 1 Kings> xxii. 21. 

J 1 Chron. xxi. 

§ Job, i. and ii. ; Matt. iv. 1 ; Matt, xiii; 19 ; Luke^ xxH. 
31 ; John, xiii. 2 ; Acts, y. 9 ; John/viii. 44} Heb. |i; 14; 
1 John, iii. 8 — 12. 
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cal tmti»lation of the New Testament ; in which, 
after rendering Talitha cumi, " Young jladt, 
arise f and *^ Paul^ too much learning hath made 
thee mad,** " Paul, thy profound erudition hath 
disturbed thine intellectual faculties ;" he 
broached the wonderful discovery, that Satan 
and all the devils mentioned by the evangelical 
writers were to be considered only in the light 
of oriental figures and eastern metaphors. Row- 
land Hill made himself merry, in his coarse way, 
by applying this new gloss to several particular 
passages; and was quite enchanted at the pro- 
spect of a new version, in which we should 
read, /* And he was casting out an eastern me- 
taphor, and it was dumb;" or, "The five 
thousand oriental figures entered into the herd of 
swine ; and they all ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and were drowned *." But we 
might well apply to nearly all the passages above 
quoted, this whimsical " reductio ad absurdum.'* 
For surely, figurative language is unknown to 
Scripture, which would explain such expres- 
sions, only by the exclusive key of irregular pro- 
pensities in the mind. Could it be said, that He, 
who was alone without sin, was tempted by his 
irregular propensities? or, that irregular propen- 
sities were in heaven, and by rebellion lost their 
*first estate ? or, that through irregular propensi- 
ties,^ irregular propensities entered into the world? 

* Village Dialogue!. 
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The Socinians, * in general, next deny tbe 
spirituaikjf and separate esistcfice of the soul. In 
other wor4s, they adv^te the doctrine of mat 
7£B|AU$H, ' All the phenomena of mind, aay 
they, arise from the bodily structure* In ail 
the gradations of animated being, from an oys- 
ter to a man, the diversities of intelligence der 
pend solely and exclusively on diversities in 
organ i^sation. Rational man, with all his powen 
of genius and judgment, is the necessary result 
of a larger portion of cerebral matter, and finer 
texture of nerves, than belongs to other animals. 
'' Medullary substance is capable of sensation 
and of thought*." This is evident, from the 
fact, -that the rational powers begin, flourisbi 
and decay together with the bodily organs. 
The weight of brain in proportion to the size of 
body in man, is greater than in any other ani- 
ma]. Insanity is a disease of the bodily organ. 
Such is the argument on the part of the mat^i- 
alists. The Socinians, liowever, add, that the 
resurrection of the body, on whieh the Sciipture 
lays much stress, is a doctrine of no importapci^ 
if the soul has a separate existence. 

The intimate union subsisting between the 
soul and the body, and the soul's performing it3 
functions through the instrumentality of the 
corporeal organs, are admitted facts; though, wis 

^ Lawrence's Surgical Lectures. 

5 
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know not the manner in which the mind acts 
on its material associatei From so intimate an 
uni(m> it naturally follows, that every derange*^ 
ment of the corporeal organs would, in som6 
aieasure, affect the mind; whose irritations and 
vexations mu$t again, in their turn, obstruct 
the bodily functions. But from all this we can 
only conclude with fairness, that the mind ex- 
ercises itself by the ministration of corporei^ 
organs ; not t))at its faculties are the result of 
their configuration. ^^ Connexion is not iden- 
tity*." . 

Neitlier would the consentaneous advance s^d 
decline of the intellect and organic structure, 
even should we allow them to be universal, 
carry us a step further. For, is there any diifi- 
Qulty in supposing, that, without identity, they 
may be developed together, and that bodily de« 
cline should betoken the recession of the spirit? 
We might as well say, that the &Ni^ is absent 
because the child Js not the man, as that the 
spirit is absent, because it exists not at once it^ 
pknary perfection. Botli cleave the bud anil 
swell gradually to fulness. But it is a pal* 
psble non sequijtur, that because they spring to* 
gisliier, the one must be a mode or an efieot of 
^e other. This sympathy, however, though 
iponeiaUy observable, is by no means sq uni- 

• Rfi^nrll op SctpticiiBi. 
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versal and invariable as it would needs be, were 
the doctrine of materialism well founded. How 
often, in fact, do we experience the reverse? 
How often is the most healthy and vigorous 
state of body attended with blunted faculties^ 
stationary intellect, or downright stupidity! ' 
How often is the puny, sickly, delicate, nervous 
frame associated with the boldest genius, or the 
most penetrating judgment ? In a great school, 
the blockhead will be found the bruiser, while 
the leader and the ornament is often the pallid 
spectre or the dwindled anatomy. Of the asth- 
matic Virgil and the blear-eyed Horace, Augus- 
tus observed, that he sat betwixt sighs and 
tears. A link-boy conld ridicule Pope, as an 
'imperfect work of creation; yet it would pro- 
bably bafBe all the pugilistic champions of Eng- 
land to write but two couplets of the Essay on 
Man. 

So, likewise, in regard to decline, the ano- 
malies confound the materialist. We see, as 
in Swift, the body continue vigorous, while the 
; mind, the very soul of wit, sinks into second 
childishness and mere oblivion. Wc see, as 
Mn Titian, Lord Chatham, Dr. Johnson, West, 
. the body dwindled into the imbecility of dW 
• age, and trembling. on the verge of the tomb, 
while the mind remains possessed of all its facul- 
ties, in their full freshness and unimpaired vigour. 

Neither is it thx^, in fact, that the relative 
weight of brain, proportioned to the bodily 
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bulk, regulates the measure of intelligence. But 
if this were indeed true, it would not destroy 
the position that the body is the mere organ of 
.the mind. According to Haller and Cuvier*, 
the brain in a child six years old, is Vr p«trt of 
the whole body ; in an adult, the brain is -sV 
part of the whole body ; in the ourang-outang, 
it is in the same proportion as in man ; in the 
American monkey with prehensile tail, it is T»r 
^and -^i in the great baboon, -rlrr; the mole, 
-iV; the fox, -ri-r; the field mouse, -sV;. the 
beaver, -y-j-y; the elephant, -ri-Tr; the ox, -y-fcr* 
the horse, ^rhrl the ass, Ti-rl the goose, -ri^l 
the rook, -aV; the duck, tH-; the sparrow, VrJ 
the canary-bird,' iV; the tortoise, -rsVy* The 
most transient glance at these proportions, 
shows that nothing whatever can be made out 
from them. Some cff the animals, whose saga- 
city and powers of instinct are well known to 
be of a very superior kind, as the elephant, the 
horse, the beaver, rank among the lowest in the 
scale; while others of an inferior class in point 
of sagacity, as the canary-bird,, the mouse, &c. 
rise very high : man, according to this measure, 
is about equal in reasoning powers to the ourang- 
outang and the mole, but far inferior tp , the 
cock, the field mouse, the American monkey 
with prehensile tail, and many others : to croum 

^ • - * f 

• :i >. f Quarterly Rc[y. for Aug. 18 1§^ 1^. 2^^, 

BBS' 
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tfi* whole, th^ child 6f *tx years old has higher 
inttlleetuat po\Vers than the adult man. 

If medullary substance tlilnki and reasont, 
it will neec^safily follow, that all disease of the 
btain should deraiige and impede the powers of 
fhought and ratiocination ; and that each iM 
of medullary substance should be attended with 
It cbfredpotldetit loss of these powers. The 
bfafti is supposed to think and reason, juU 
ftis any gland secretes its proper fluid ; and as 
that gland being diseased, its function would be 
deranged, so an injury or partial destruction sus- 
tained by'the brain, would sensibly and prop0^ 
tSbnally affect the intellectual powers. 

But various important medical facts *, chicfljr 
adduced by Dr. Ferriar of Manchester, $bow 
that every part of the brain may receive ah 
injury without the slightest diminution of in- 
telligence. Instances of this kind are on record 
in large vatiety t> at once exposing the quack- 

^ TrtnaactioBs of Philos. Society in Manchester. 

f Dr. Haller mentions a case« in which half a pound of poi 
was foupd in the ventricles of the brain, yet the faculties were 
unimpaired till death. Sir J. Prlngle found an abscess in the 
right hemisphere of the brain as large as an egg, in a pati^ 
isrfao had bever been 'delirious, nor altogether insensible. A 
^nEHnan; under Diemerbroereh's immediate inspection, wboi0 
mM\ was fractured by the fall of a large stone, Ibet a qoaotitf 
of brain, equal in size to a man's £st, yet she lived thirty-six 
days after the accident, without alienation of mind, though 
paralytic on the side opposite the fracture, mynonie tells oi 
«f a bay, six years oid^ who rataived a pistol shot in^tha hesd^ 
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«ry of the craniological theory , %nd evio^iog thf^ 
the medullary substauce is no more thiiQ tbp 
instrument of an interior and a spiritual ppH'er; 
and that, according to an elegant expreiision of 
Sir H. Davy's, to look in the matter of the 
brain or in the Dcaves for that which thinly 

• fuppuration followed^ during which he lost a great quantity of 
the brain at every dressing : at the end of eighteen days he died, 
having retained his faculties te the last. When the head was 
opened^ the portion of brain remaining in the skuU did not •y* 
Cfed the size of a small egg. Nor is it only after the destriic« 
tion of the superior or lateral parts of the brain^ that the powers 
of thought have been l^nown to exist ; they have survive4 the 
injury^ and even the destruction of the cerebellum, and of the 
basts of the brain. Haller mentions several instanecs of 
aeirrhus affecting the cerebellum, and producing death witbout 
previously injuring tlie faculties. Morgagni gives a pardcofair 
account of a fatal scirrhus of the cerebellum^ slow in its pro* 
gress, not affecting the patient's sense till the last, and then at 
Intervals. Dr. Brunner records a case of a blacksmith^ sixty- 
frnur years of age, a hard drinker, and an industrious work* 
mai>, who expired in a fit of apoplexy, having passed the 
morning in apparent good health. • On dissection, the whple 
brain, even the base of it, was found to be in a most diseased 
state i yet his faculties had never been impaired, and be had 
been remarkably acute in his judgment. Bonnet, in a patient 
who died after an illness of twelve years, without sufferiog ny 
idienation of mind, found the whole sqbst9nGe of the brain 
watery, and so soft that it would hardly bear the knife. Jh^ 
pineal gland has been so often found suppurated; or petrified, 
or full of sabulous particles, without any previous affection of 
the faculties, that it seems by general consent to be given up 
«s^ unnecessary to thinking.— See Quarterly Rev. Aug« I4N9f 
mod KettQeiri Answer to I^wrcnqe. 

3BS 
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and reasons, is to search for the master among 
his slaves. 

To these facts we must add the ingenious ar- 
gument drawn by Mr. Rennell, from the changes 
sustained by the brain in common with the re- 
mainder of the body. An absorbent system 
exists in the brain, by which, in process of 
time, that organ undergoes a total change. 
Now, if the particles of the brain were capable 
o£ consciousness, consciousness would cease upon 
their removal ; and personal identity would be 
destroyed. Personal identity depends on con- 
sciousness; and as that consciousness continues, 
it must be something which does not fluctuate 
and change; something extraneous to the brain. 
The body, like the Paralus of Athens, may, by 
the deposition of new particles similar to those 
absorbed, preserve an appearance of identity, 
when no one particle remains unaltered. But 
there is no appearance of consciousness; in 
consciousness the individuality must be real; 
and this, seeing the brain transmutates, can 
only be by the existence of an immaterial es- 
sencci, which never changes. 

That insanity is a disease in the bodily organ, 
is a position equally to be disputed. Certainly, 
frequent cases of insanity occur, arising pri- 
marily from derangement of the brain, from re- 
pletion, pressure, or a blow. Under such cir- 
cumstances, medical treatment alone is neces- 
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sary to restore the organ to its healthful tone. 
But most instances of derangement, perhaps, 
originate in the mind; and though the disorder 
may first affqpt the structure of the brain, and 
so far demand medical treatment; yet the moral 
regimen is indispensable, and far more effectual 
than medicine, in attacking the primary cause 
of the evil. Insanity, then, while it shows the 
mutual dependence of mind and matter, strongly 
indicates them to be distinct. After all, so far 
is it from being a fact, that the brain is percep- 
tibly diseased in all cases of insanity, that of 
thirty-seven dissections made at Bethlehem Hos* 
pital, the structure of the brain was, in eleven 
cases, firmer than usual; in six, softer; and in 
the remaining twenty, its consistence' was na- 
tural. But were the case otherwise, what could 
be proved from an affection of the brain, in a 
disorder arising from mental causes, but that 
the morbid state of the organ is the conse- 
quence, not the cause, of the disease? 

We are apt to deny the separate existence of 
mind, in consequence of being continually con- 
versant with material objects; and hence, when 
we come to study our own internal constitu- 
tion, we find the operations of mind so inti- 
mately connected with the qualities of the 
body, that we cannot easily separate the one 
from the other. 

Yet nothing, in fact, can be more distinct 

B B 4 
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Oar idets of body are derived from our p6roe|i* 
tion of its sensible qualities; oor ideas of miud, 
from consciousness of its inward operations 'in 
Ottrselves. Now, I have a stronger assurance ci 
what passes within me, than of the qualities of 
external objects ; and hence alone lias materi^r 
alism been deemed less absurd than the opposite 
system of Berkeley, who excluded matter from 
the universe. This last ** contradicts only the 
suggestions of our perceptions, while the othe[ 
•contradicts those of consciousness ^'.''^ But from 
these remarks it follows, that when we speak 
of mind as not material, we speak on the only 
ooncq)tions of mind and matter that can be 
formed. 

When we remove our view from the aninaal 
oteation, and consider the vegetable kingdom 
and the heavenly bodies; when we mark the 
growth and structure of the one, and the regular 
movements of the other; we ascribe these effects 
to an intelligent cause, which here exists sepa- 
rately from these plants or luminaries. Mind, 
as in that intelligent Cause, or God, acts inde^ 
pendently of matter ; and, far from being the 
result of matter, actuates* it Matter, on the 
other hand, as in the whole mineral kingdom, 
exists separately from mind ; and no combina- 
i^tion of its particles was ever known to produce 

* Dugald Stewart's PbUosophy of Mind. Beattie's £le« 
menti of Moral Science. 
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MMataoQ or intelligence. Yet, when put in 
j&otioiiy it 18 impelled, directly or remotely, by 
an extraneous intelligent cause; as when the 
fa^nd tosses a ball into the air. Mind and mat- 
ter then, thus capable of separate existence, do 
probably exist as separate and independent ele- 
ments in the human frame; although their 
iatimate association renders it extremely difficult 
for us to distinguish them from each otlier in 
our conceptions ; and this, opinion is confirmed 
by the phenomena of dreaming, of false per- 
oeption in delirium, aad even of some vivid 
eff(Hts of imagination and recollection^ in all 
which the mind seems to act without the me- 
dium of an impression on the material organs. 

The general consent of nations respecting a 
future state, where the soul of man shall live in> 
anediately on the dissolution of the body, and 
^shall exist in a cloud-like, unsubstantial form.; 
the dread of apparitions, and the belief in spirits; 
must be allowed some weight when added to 
the foregoing arguments. 

And these notions are not more prevalent in 
refined than in barbarous nations, who might 
appear incapable of that abstraction which sepa- 
rates mind from matter* 

Having established, by various argum^its, 
the immateriality of the soul; we proceed to 
connect its immateriality with the doctrine of 
its separate existence. For, the <separat^ cidst- 
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ence of mind and matter being once admitted, 
the material organs, instead of being essential 
to the operations of mind, must necessarily be 
a clog upon them : and hence we infer a state, 
where the chrysalis will rise from its envolope- 
ment, to soar and glitter in the heavens : a state 
where the unfettered spirit will burst from 
the windows of its prison-house, to wave its 
plumage, and to exult in liberty and light: a 
condition, in which ampler knowledge and 
higher enjoyment will result from the full vigour 
of faculties, disencumbered from their grosser 
element, and libfsrated from their tabernacle of 
flesh *. 

Let us now shortly glance at the evidences 
from Scripture ; and consider this inference as 
the only true interpretation of the passages : 
" Dust returns to dust, and the spirit to God 
who gave it f ; " and, '" Fear not them which 
kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do :j; : " (now, if the body and soul were 
inseparable, here would be no antithesis : they 
who killed the one, would, for the time, kill the 
other : over this last, however, the power belongs 

* Consciousness, the indication of mind, survives^ as we 
have seen, several gradual dissolutions and changes of the 
body : why not, therefore, the sudden one of death ? — Beattie's 
Elements, vol. i. 

f Eccles. xii. 7- 

X Lukc,'llii. 4. 
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to God alone;) " but fear him, who, after lie hath 
killed the body, can cast both body and soul 
into hell." ^^ And they stoned Stephen, calling 
aloud, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit*." " Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit," were the 
last words of the Redeemer, 

St, Paul acquaints the Corinthians ti that he 
knew a man in Christ, caught up into the third 
heavens ; and the parenthesis, " whether in or 
out of the body I cannot tell," plainly implies 
the possibility of the soul's existence and con- 
sciousness, in a state of separation from the body. 
We must remember, that it is not the question 
of a future state, which is here under discus- 
sion ; and indeed it is going too far to charge, 
unequivocally, the advocates of materialism with 
infidelity on that point. We find, in fact, So- 
cinian materialists to be believers in a life to 
come. In what, then, consists the evil of the 
material system, as connected with Christian 
principles ? First, we observe, that materialism, 
though not wholly destroyingj greatly dimi- 
nishes, the probabilities of a future state; and 
excites scepticism as to the proofs of it derived 
from natural and revealed religion. For, though 
it may be contended that God, who once called 
man, with his thinking organs, his medullary 
ratiocination, into existence, can as easily re* 

♦ Acti, vii. 58. f 2 Cor.xii. 2. ^ 
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peat Ins original work; it seems much more 
reconcilable to our reason and habits of think* 
kig, that the immortality of the soul should sub* 
sist in its never ceasing to be, when once createii; 
in its surviving the body as a puFe spirit, to be 
afterwards clothed by God in a frame of finer 
inaterials, conformable to the higher functious 
jBLnd enjoyments to which it is destined; thaa 
that the thread of the continuity of existence 
•bould be broken, and that a temporary aanibi*' 
Nation should take place for thousands of years: 
at the end of which, a fresh act of entire cnea* 
tion should cail tlie man into a second exist- 
ence, indeed, a thorough-paced materialist h 
an unbeliever 'm immortality. Mr. Lawrence 
atiStms pretty plainly, as the consequence 
and corollary of his materialism/ that deatfa, 
which destroys the bodily structure, destroys 
the whole of man. " Those, on the other 
band," observes Mr. Abemethy, a more solid 
and experienced medical judge, ^' those who 
admit tliat intelligence may exist distinct frosi 
organization, are disposed to admit that the iu- 
telligence with which they are endowed awy 
bave a separate existence *." 

* Id discussing the questioo of Q3aterialisin# in its connexion 
with a future being, some diflSculties appear to present them* 
selves in regard to the inferior animals. If every thing which 
IS not inert matter be spirit, and if spirit be ifidesUnctibk, and 
incUcalje iherebj a probability tf its eentiioiisci <K>iM«(ojLi3a«s» 
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Death annihilates nothing: if it disperses the 
parts of the body, not a particle of th^m is lost. 

aA«r death, will not this principle apply to the lower snimalt ! 
I reply » that man differs from the inferior animals in having; a 
catiooal principle and moral sense, superadded to the spark of 
life: that the spark of life alone, by no means indicates con* 
aciousness afler dissolution ; since it may be, and probably i6« 
dissipated in the thin air ; and that (he materialists, by assign* 
ittg to Bian only a more elaborated oi^anitotion« as the cause 
ef kia superior faculties, reduce htm in this respect, at &r aa . 
fiatural religion is concerned, to a le\rel with the perishable 
brutes. The immaterialists, then, are freed from this diffi- 
culty I and it is they alone who can rightly avail themselves of 
Mil the other arguments of natural and revealed religion, iti 
ftvour ef inHuortal existence. For, to urge that man diders 
€tQm the inferior creation, in intellectual powers, in a aense oT 
right and wrong, and in anticipations of hereafter $ is only 
driving a materialist deeper into the obstinacy of his principles 
and the mire of his confusion. He replies, that all this is the 
result of his superior configuration ; and that dust returns to 
dn8t» but the spirit to God who gave it, is no news, no com- 
fort, no revelation — nothing but a stale truism to him, who 
believes that spirit to be only the breath of life, which naan 
partakes in common with the inferior animals. Professor Stew- 
art has observed, that *' the proper use of the doctrine of the 
anmateriality of the soul, is not to prove the soul to be physl* 
cally and necessarily immortal ; but to refute the objections 
which hove been urged against the possibility of its eaistiiig 
In a separate state from the body." But I would add, it is 
further to strengthen, by that refutation, the other arguments 
derived from natural and revealed religion, which elevate the 
pattibiliiy of its existing in a separate state, into a probability 
m4 a iiK>ral certainly. — Rennell. Quarterly Review. Dugald 
flewart. Beatde. 
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Death, therefore, annihilates not the soul ; and 
as it has no parts, it exists entire, in separatioQ 
from its partner body. 

The immateriality and separate existence of 
the soul are intimately connected with the doc- 
trine of an intermediate state. Such a state 
most Socinians ()eny, as n)aterialists, who think 
the separate existence of the soul impossible. 
Now, the notion of Socinian materialists, . that 
a suspension of consciousness, a total insensi- 
bility, a sleep of a thousand years, laps the fa- 
culties from death to judgment, contains some- 
thing gloomy and revolting to the feelings, 
eager to open upon the enjoyments of eternity, 
and to be rejoined to the beloved friends' who 
had gone before them to the tomb. But let us 
try how far this instinctive recoil and disap- 
pointment is founded in reason and Scripture. 
We have already proved that mind and matter 
•are distinct, and possess a separate existence; 
that the body is not necessary to intellectual 
functions; and that mental operations are not 
the acts of an organized body. There is, there- 
.fore, in the first instance, no absolute necessity 
for assuming a sleep and suspension of the men* 
tal functions. 

Having proceeded thus far, we may likewise 
lay considerable stress on the probability de- 
rived from analogy. God exists as a pure 

spirit ; so void of all bodily form, that to assign 

« 
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him one is idolatry, that crime fenced^ in the 
Jewish theocracy, by so many dreadful me- 
naces*. He maketh his angels also spirits f: 
having an unembodied existence. Thus, spirits 
exist separately in the other world; and where- 
fore may not those of men ? 

If we refer to Scripture, we find it written in 
the book of Acts J, that " by transgression 
Judas fell, that he might go to his own place."* 
Thus his soul had not only a place, but its own 
place. Now, we elsewhere read, that we are 
encompassed with a cloud of witnesses, among 
whom are the spirits of just men made perfect^. 
We infer from this passage, that these spirits, 
after dissolution, sleep not until the resurrection; 
for, to be witnesses, they must retain their con- 
sciousness. We infer, from both passages, that 
the spirits of the just and of the wicked have 
different places assigned to them ; and that they 
go at the hour of death, to exist immediately in 
these places. 

St. Paul signifies to the Fhilippians||, his 
desire " to depart, and to be with Christ, which 

* John, IV. 24. 

f Ptalm civ. 4; Heb. i. 7. 

t Acts^ i. 25. See Bithop Ball's Sermons, rol. 1. §. S ; 
Sermons de Chaii^ Choix dt St. Paul j Dr. Hale on the Pro- 
phecies. 

§ Heb. xii. 1 apd 23. 

I Philip, i. 2a 
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is far better ;** but would it be far better to de- 
part (expressed remarkably by a double af- 
firmatioDy voTOsm fMKKof x^kto-w) into the slain- 
ber of centuries? and would this be being 
with Jesus Christ? To the same purpose he 
assures the Corinthians'* of his willingnes 
** to be absent from the body, and pre- 
sent (or conversant) with the Lord." Now, 
since even in the body, there is a certain pre^ 
sence with the Lord, insomuch that *^ we dwell 
in him and he in us ;'* the presence with lu9 
immediately after absence from the body fliiiflt 
be more intimate than that enjoyed when in the 
body : and since this could not be in a sleq> of 
the soul, it follows, that the moment of absence 
from the body is, at least, the moment of con- 
scious presence with the Lord. To be with the 
Lord then, immediately after death, imports 
being in the same place with him, and being in 
a state of consciousness ; as he said to the peoi- 
tent thief, " To-day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise." 

Sheol, in Hebrew, and Hades in Greek 
XpiHlvig)y is the place of departed spirits; and 
diflFerent from Keber, the grave. Jacob says, 
" I will go down to Sheol^ to my sonfT smd 
not the grave; as Joseph was not buried, or 
supposed to be buried. Job calls Sheol, the 

• t Cor. T. 8. t Ckn. waM. M. 
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pjace of all living ^^ In this Sbeol there were 
believed to be two divisions; tlie upper^ Para- 
dise ; and the lower^ called by St Peter Tartarus^ 
$skd improperly translated Hell f ; since it is dif^ 
ferent fnmi Gehenna : as Hades, in the parable 
of.DiveS) is also rendered " hell'* incorrectly if. 
No one goes to heaven or hell till the genersd 
tsesurrection* Paradise was near the third hea^ 
ven9» as we may gather from St. Paul's story of 
tbe vision. It was above Tartarus; for Dives 
lift up his eyes, and saw Lazarus afar off. The 
Saxon word Hell, corresponds to 'A^ri^; but hell, 
HB the place of the damned, is in Scripture de- 
fignated by the word Fssyyu ^. 
: In the parable of Dives and Lazarus^ our 
Saviour describes the former as, immediately 
after dissolution, finding himself in a place of 
punishment; not in hell, or Fssvm, but 'ASrig, 
tbe state of departed spirits; being the only 
passage in which that word expresses a place of 

* Job, XXX. 23. 
t 2 Peter, ii. 4. 

X Parkhurst's Lexicon, art. *Ahi and T«pT»fo;^ where the 
itate of departed spirits explains the first, and the second is 
said to.be the blackness of darkness in which the evil spirits are 
roierved. 

" § Matt, f, 22, 29, 20; x. 28; xxii. 15. James, iii. i$. 
Mark, ix. 43, 44. The word is thus applied by the Chaldee 
Targan)s on Ruth, ii. 12; Ps. cxl. 12; Isaiah^ xxvi. 15 ; 
xxxHi. 14; and by the Jerasalem Targum and that of Jonathan 
on Gen. iii. 24 ; xv. 1/ ; comp. 2 Esdras, ii. 29. 

VOL. III. C 
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pain or punishment ; while- Lazarus is straights 
vray carried into Abraham's bosom : and though 
this is certainly a story illustrative of another 
truth *, the scope of it is to show the state of 
the soul after dissolution ; and as we know this 
to have beten the belief of the Jewish church, 
before our Saviour's time, we cannot imagine, 
that, even by a parable, he would have sanctioned 
an opinion which was erroneous. St. Peter 
writes, that our Lord, after his crucifixion, went 
and preached to the spirits in prison, which 
sometime were disobedient, when once the long* 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noahf. 
As to what is meaqt by his preaching to them, 
it is foreign to the present argument to inquire:, 
the passage evinces that the spirits of these 
wicked men existed in a state of consciousness; 
and in an abode w^here they Were reserved for 
the future judgment of the last day. Our Lord, 
in commenting before the Sadducees, on the 
words " I am the God of Abraham, of Ijaac, 
and of Jacob ;" adds, " God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living:" now, if the souls 
of these patriarchs were in a state of lethargy, 
they would not be spoken of as then living J. 

In our Lord's transfiguration, Moses and 
Elits are described as having appeared speaking 

V 

• Luk#, xvi. t I P«t»iii. Idt } Mark/xxiu32» 
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with him *. Now, though Elias was taken up 
into heaven in a chariot of fire, Moses, we know, 
died and was buried ; his soul, therefore, it is clear 
from that appearance before Christ, was not in a 
state of lethargy and temporary oblivion. " I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lordf." But to experience 
blessedness, consciousness is necessary; and 
there can be no consciousness in a sleep of the 
soul : or, if this could deserve the name of bless- 
edness, the wicked would be blessed as well as the 
just, at least until the hour of resurrection. " I 
saw," saith St. John, '* under the altar, the souls 
of them that were slain for the word of God; 
and they cried (not in a state of inactivity), 
they cried, How long, O Lord! shalt thou not 
judge and avenge our blood? And it was an- 
swered. Until their fellow-martyrs also, should 
be fulfilled;'* that is, until the number of the 
elect should be accomplished^. To all this, I 
will add, that the primitive fathers, without any 
exception, held this belief; and that it is ac- 
cordingly embodied in all the ancient liturgies. 
It has been objected, that a resurrection, 
which the Scriptures frequently and forcibly 
announce, can only be explained by adopting 
Materialism ; since such resuscitation is quite 
Superfluous and useless, if the soul had lived 

♦ Maxt. xvU. J. t Rev. xir. 13. J Ref. ri, pi 

cc a 
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$ince the hour of death. But I have el8e\rhere 
shovvn^ that the stress laid on the resurrection 
of the body, is designed to give earnest of that 
future individuality of person, which, to fraH 
sojourners in this tabernacle of flesh, who might 
dread a futurity in which spirits would still 
exist, and yet be lost in immensity, diffused in 
the thin air (Ecclesiasticus, ii. 3), absorbed 
(agreeably to the maxims of some Deists) in 
that living principle which extends through all 
nature, and which they call God; — to all such, 
strengthens the hope of enjoying pleasures of in- 
dividual consciousness, and of recognising the 
long-dissevered objects of their regard. Not thtt 
it is the body that died which is to enter into a 
state of happiness ; for ^^ flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of heaven." And truly 
did Tom Paine argue, if We die and live again 
in the same body, it is presumptive proof that 
we should die a second time. (1 Cor. xv.) 
We are to be changed in the twinkling of an 
eye ; to put on incorruption ; to be clothed 
with a body like unto Christ's glorious body. 
Yet if the soul cannot exist except in the 
bodyi if it be only a mode or operation of 
the corporeal organs, what, it may be asked, 
is here to be understood by "we?" When 
a man puts on his coat, he is something se- 
parate from that coat ; but if the coat be the 
man, to say he ^liall be clothed to-morrow vfith 
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that eoaty is only to say, that his coat will put 
on his coat; which is absurd. Therefore, to 
say, We shall be clothed with a glorious body, 
is to affirm that " we" are something separate 
from that body ; i. e. spirits. 

It has been likewise objected, that the case of 
persons recovered from drowning, whose facultiesr 
were suspended for half an hour without con- 
sciousness, seems to favour the long insensibility 
of the soul. Nor was it necessary to travel scy 
far for this remark, since every night that we 
lay down our heads upon our pillows, the same 
temporary ilnconsciousness takes place. There 
is nothing to prevent the soul's repose, while it 
is weighed down by its earthly tabernacle; yet 
it often, in the midst of that repose, breaks 
forth into a flight of imagination and thought, 
which evinces its independence on the corporeal 
functions; and proves that its nature is not le- 
thargy, but springiness and activity. . But it is a 
poor analogy from such instances to the condi- 
tion of man when the dissolution of his frame hath 
taken place. The spirit, set free from the bur- 
deti of its earthly covering, will be entirely dis- 
enchained from the infirmities of that invest- 
ment. "And they rest not day nor night, 
saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come." 

But in the objection now stated, the main 
error consists in supposing, that the individuals 

c c 3 
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recovered from drowning were recovered from 
a. state of death ; whereas, they were only ap- 
parently in that state. The spark of life was 
not extinct: they had not passed the barrier 
which separates thi^ world from the next We 
ipight apply to them the language of our Sa- 
viour, " The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth." 
Tliey were not in the state in which they would 
have been, had the death been entire. It is, 
t^ierefore, not from them, but from our Lord 
alone, that we are to gather the secrets of the 
unknown world, or the history of our own 
spirits, when they shall have thrid the portals of 
the tornb. And we know that, even during the 
tliree short days of his entombment, his soul 
was not asleep, but travelling into the world of 
ispirits. 

What comfort, to the survivors of the dead 
in the Lord, to know that the souls of tl)ese 
loved friends are not now sleeping in the cold 
grave, but awake, and awake for ever, to the 
perception of ineffable felicity ! What comfort 
tp know that they are about our path and about 
our bed, to cheer our solitary moments, to re* 
joice over our successes, to sympathize with 
our griefs, to mourn for our losses, and to 
tremble amidst our dangers ! What joy to hope, 
that, when our own last hour shall arrive, some 
one of that invisible globe and army of minister- 
ing spiiits will be near ; and that we inay sustaiu 
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that fearful crisis^ by listening to the whisper ; 
Rejoice for thy passing knell; it rings and wel* 
comes thee into life. There is but one short 
step from the dismal confines of earth to the 
threshold of happiness and of heaven*. In a 
few moments, souls, sometime dissevered, will 
know the purest intercourse of unembodied ex- 
istences. They will blend and mingle into onia^ 
'• To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise." 

In contending against Socinians, all the argu* 
ments in favour of an intermediate state, eluci* 
date, by ^ reflex light, the doctrine of the soul's 
immateriality; for, if such a state be proved, 
then, since the body perishes at death, and is 
not rejoined to the soul, or resuscitated, till the 
resurrection, the intermediate state must needs 
be a mansion of conscious unembodied spirits*. 

With the doctrine of materialism is likewise in-> 
separably connected the principle of philosophi- 
cal necessity. Thus, by a strange coincidence, 
Calvinism and Socinianism touch each other: as 
if every religious error should confound itself in 
its consequences. Calvinism is. religious neces- 
sity ; and necessity, philosophical Calvinism. It 

* Paine ridiculed St. Paul at a fool, for saying, the grain it 
sot quickened except it die : though St. Paul only meant an 
allusion to its being put, like a dead body, in the earth. But 
Paiot was the greater fool, in resting bis hopes of futurity ex« 
elusively on the conversion of a worm to a butterfly i for tb« 
worm did not dh first. 

e C 4 
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ii iinposmbie to be a materialUt without faemg 
a oeeessariaA ; for mechanism is the ioeiritabk 
conseqoeiice of materialism. OrgaDizatioa it 
oi>edient to external impulses, and matter has m^ 
volition. If materialism be true ; if meduUarj 
substance thinks ; if the faculties be nixies of: 
the action of organic matter; it follows, that 
every physical change in the bodily organs, 
must necessarily and inevitably drag the servile 
intellect after it. Even the choice of applying 
certain causes of these physical changes (ardent 
spirits, for example), is, under this supposition, 
denied. For that power is in the mind subser- 
vient to its phj'sical lord and master; and 
hence, option is overruled by temperament, and 
man is the slave exclusively of climate, blood, 
nerves, and external stimuli ; without one inde* 
pendent internal effort to burst these ignoble 
bonds. Every accumulation of these * physical 
influences serves only to brutalize the subject 
intellect more and more; and all hope, all 
chance, all possibility of the strong man's rising 
to shake 'off, in any case, the thousand cord« 
which bind him, is utterly at an end. }io% 
herCj as in Calvinism, all persuasions, all ex- 
hortations to virtue, to melioration, to redinte- 
gration of mind, all that recommends what is 
pure; that deprecates what is base; all that 
speaks to hope and fear, and houour and skaine, 
is not o^ly unavailing, but absolute nonsense* 



If definite dircuaistances produce definite con- 
duct, wh^e is the praise of a good action, or 
the demerit of a bad one? Virtue and vice 
are names without a meaning. A fair analogy 
is opened from the natural to the intellectual 
world ; and the soul, the moral principle,, like 
the life of man, is as clay in the hands of the 
potter. But every such analogy is a fruitful, 
source of error; by excluding spontaneousness, 
the distinctive feature of intellect, and the only 
ground of moral responsibility. Now:, as our 
argument is with professors of revealed re- 
ligion, our whole case might be rested on a pro- 
duction of the Bible, a reference to all its parts 
and all iis passages; to its promises, its denunci- 
ations; its exhortations to duty; its calls to re- 
pentance; its praises of holiness ; its assignment; 
of rewards to obedience : all supposing a certain 
liberty in man, and all unintelligible, if he be 
driven by invincible necessity. Here the Soci*' 
nian has not merely to apply his scissars to 9, 
£gw scattered paragraphs, .but to obliterate the 
whole volume in a patent mincing machine* 
We might further refer to the moral attributes 
of the Almighty, and demand, whether his 
goodness would be the cause of sin; whether 
his justice would punish where the transgres- 
sion could not be avoided; whether his wis- 
dom would first create man a creature of irre- 
sistible impulses, and then puuish ot* reward 
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him as though he had an option betwixt good 
and evil. We might refer to the natural im» 
pulse, as well as to the divine command, which 
incite man to prayer ; for, why should we pray 
if things cannot be otherwise than they are? 
nay, our prayers themselves, like the fatality of 
CEdipus, are parts of the grand chain of conse* 
quences. We might refer to the moral sense of 
men (which no principle whether Calvinistic or 
Mccessarian can wholly extinguish), to the con- 
science accusing or excusing; the self-gratu- 
lation which tells me I have done well where I 
might have disobeyed ; the remorse which 
stings me for having fallen when I might have 
stood. 

In this argument, the infidels Hobbes, Col- 
lins, Hqme, Leibnitz, and Kaimes; the Soci- 
nians, Priestley and Belsham ; and the Calvin- 
ists, Edwards and Toplady; have defended 
the doctrine of necessity : while Clarke, King, 
Law, Reid, Butler, Horsley, and Beattie, have 
supported the principle of a voluntary con- 
trol over circumstances. That God can do 
what he will with his own, and that to incul- 
cate free will is to deny the foreknowledge of 
God, are the chief grounds of the necessarians. 
To the former we reply, that what God can 
do, is different from what he does^ to exalt his 
wisdom, justice, and holiness: and to the latter, 
that to assert the free will of man is not to d^ny 
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the foreknowledge of God, who might foresee 
what course my free will would take. Tlie 
laws of all nations agree to punish some actions 
in a man who is master of his reason, for which 
they would not punish one whom they knew to 
be distracted. This distinction could not exist, 
were both driven by an invincible necessity ♦. 
But without once more fighting our battle 
with the Calvinists, let it here suffice to ob- 
serve, that the doctrine of necessity charges 
God as the author of sin ; deprives man of moral 
agency, and consequently of responsibility ; stul- 
tifies penal laws both human and divine; pre* 
eludes the use of preventive means; destroys 

* Action implies volition : the motion of the eyelids, or a 
casual train of thought, come not within the definition of 
action j but when we shut our eyes, or strive to recollect, the 
mind is then not passive. The same difference obtains be- 
twixt the perception of a truth and investigation. The optional 
power of beginning motfon or determination, is called volition* 
The will is determined by motives, but not necessarily deter- 
mined. It is the will itself that throws influence on one or 
other of two opposing motives. A roan is tempted to steal : 
bis good motive, prompted by grace, is honesty ^ his bad mo* 
tive, prompted by the devil, is avarice. To compare this man's 
mind to two dead weights, is inadmissible. The will is the 
sword of Brennus, which turns the scale, and thus deter- 
mines the virtue or criminality of his conduct 5 if to thieving, 
he deserves to be hanged ; if to abstaining, he earns the 
favour of God : and this volition, this merit or demerit, cannot 
be predicated of one pound weighed against a pound and a 
qvarter. 
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the distinction betwixt right and wrong; deadeut 
the nice feelings of reluctance and compunction; 
elevates the ardent mind into presumption^ and 
•depresses the gloomy in despair. 

It were tedious and needless to follow the 
metaphysics of necessarians through other de- 
fences of their system ; that necessity does not 
fetter freedom^ since a man may do voluntarily 
what he could not avoid; nor prevent the use 
of nieansy since means are appointed as wallas 
ends. They are mere quibbles and contradic- 
tions in. terms; for that which cannot be 
avoided is not done voluntarily ; and if means 
are not optional but appointed^ liberty is at an 
end. As to the cases of God, who is said to 
be a necessary being, and not a moral ageot; 
of Jesus Christ, whose obedience was neces- 
sary ; and of Judas, who was an appointed yet 
a voluntarj' betrayer; they open discussions 
which we^ought to confess too high for us; 
and would not, if known in all their bear- 
ings,, apply to the ordinary probationers for 
eternity. * 

The necessarian, unless he be the veriest 
driveller, or most shameless profligate, is every 
hour of the day contradicting his own prin- 
ciples; deciding with deliberation; acting upon 
motives; selecting between opposites; approv- 
ing virtue; condemning public measures; train- 
ing his child as a moral agerit ; perhaps piayiug 
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to God; and sensible to self-acquittal or re- 
l^roof*. 

It is argued, that by the doctrine of free will, 
the counsels of God may be deranged and al- 
tered by his creatures, and the self-determina- 
tions of man placed on the throne of the uni- 
verse. But surely it circumscribes not the om- 
nipotence of Divinity to place (for the glory of 
his other attributes) in the hands of his cresi- 
tures a scanty and temporary agency; seeing 
that, at any time, he can overrule their def^igns; 
seeing that all their actions, whether good or 
evil, are subject to the immensity of his control ; 
seeing that he foreknows the whole bent and 
direction tlieir volition will take; seeing that, 
with but a single pressure of his hand, he can 
destroy the springs of life, arrest the course of 
the free agent, retract the imparted power, and 
•rectify the effects of its aberrations. 

As to the texts urged in support of the neces- 
sarian scheme, " He is in one mind,' who fcan 
turn him?" "When he giveth quietness, who 
can make trouble?" ^* The Lord hath made 
even the wicked for the day of evil;" " I create 
evil;" " As many as were ordained to eternal 

• Price and Priestley's discussion of Materialism and Ne- 
cessity. Palmer on the Liberty of Man. Bryant's Address to 
Priestley. Dawe's Inquiry into that Controversy. Edwards 
on the Freedom of Will. Reid on active Powers. Gregory's 
. (of Edinburgh) Essays. Notes to Hartley on Man. 
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life, believed ;" " Being predestinated to an 
inheritance;" " Appointed unto afflictions;'' 
" A sparrow falleth not without God;" " The 
thorns choked the wheat sown ;" " Ought not 
Christ to have suffered?" " All that the Fa- 
ther giveth to me shall come to me*:"— 
some of these passages relate only to the un- 
disputed power or providence of God; some 
have alreadj^ been explained under the Calvin- 
istic discussion, as reconcilable to the course 
of free will foreknown by God; and others de^ 
liver truths about which there is no dispute. W^ 
will j list remark, that " I create evil," exhibit^ 
the power of God over evil, and imports onl; 
his permission of itf ; that "as many as m 
ordained to eternal life," would be better ren- 
dered, prepared, or disposed ; Tfray/Afvo/, 
it signifies in 1 Cor. xvi. l/i: that to be ap- 
pointed to afflictions, does not signify an irre- 
versible fate, as appears in the cases of Ahab, 
Hezekiah, and the Ninevites; and that 
tendency of thorns to choke wheat pirecludes— - 
not the weeding-hoe of the farmer. 

I cannot quit this subject without a word of^ 

♦ Job, xxiii. 13, 14; and xxxiv. 29. Prov. xvi. 4. Isaiah, 
xlv. 7. Acts, xiii. 48. Ephes. i. 11. 1 Thess. ill. 3. MaU. x. 
29, 30. Matt, xviii. 7. Luke, xxiv. 26. John, vi. 37. 

f Bishop Mann and Hammond, and Cooper's Four Hundrad 
Texts explained. See Wetstein's Note. Raphesus. Le Clerc, 
ftiul FarUurst's lexicon, 

S 
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admonition addressed to my readers of the 
gentler sex. The society of London is infested 
with certain conceited sciolists, who having no 
solid foundation of knowledge, and being wholly 
unacquainted with literature, inflict on female 
cqmpanies the retail of Institution lectures, or 
the smatterings of German philosophy. Among 
these may be classed the higher order of music 
and language masters, and nearly all continental 
strangers. With these coxcombs, materialism 
is a favourite topic ; and a woman, desirous of 
knowledge, but not well strengthened in mind, 
is but too apt to lend an ear to proselytizing at- 
tempts, which convey an implied compliment to 
her understanding. But let the foregoing stric- 
tures warn her what it is she is yielding up, in 
harbouring principles which her inexperience 
may, perhaps, have deemed to be only inconse- 
quential points in philosophical speculation* 
Let her remember that materialism animalizes 
the fine essence of the soul, checks its pure as* 
piring, and degrades its high superiorities; that 
it cues off imagination and faith from every re- 
fined enjoyment arising from the intercourse of 
meditation with departed friends, with guardian 
angels, and with the invisible world ; and, 
above all, that, by destrpying moral agency, it 
lays the breast open to the designs of unprin- 
cipled libertinism, whose doctrine of neces- 
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sity, at least, shakes the first outwork which 
fences the citadel of virtue. 

Upon the whole, Socinianism is a mere shadow 
of Christianity; and as the Socinian denies the Sa^ 
riour as an atonement for sin, it may be doubted 
whether he properly merits the ^enominatioa 
of Christian* Kett, the historcal interpreter of 
prophecy, in order to make sure of something 
by graining at every thing, makes Antichrist t 
triple power, comprising Eopery, Mahometan- 
ism, and infidelity. But to the definition*, **b« 
is Antichrist, who denieth the Father and the 
Son,"* the Socinian would seem to correspond: 
as in the etymology of the word Antichrist, his 
principles are plainly exposed f. All other Chris* 
tians receive Christ as a sacrifice. All other 
Christians conceiving Scripture to be the word 
of God and the voice of truth, subject their 
reason to its dictates, in points which tranisc^nd 
their comprehension. The Socinian alone, 
places his reason above Scripture, and brings 
the word of God to the bar of his pride. We 
perceive in him a constant attempt to reject all 
mystery and miracle: to possess a creed without 



• 1 John, ii. 22. 
, f Prideaax asked^ in 1650, whether Socinianism and slight- 
ing of all antiquitj be not an introduction to Paganism and 
Atheism? Hist. Introduc. p. 155 
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9«y thing preternatural : and hence his Chris* 
tianity is little hetter than Deism. It is a cold, 
proad, heartless, ungenerous, nibbling, quib** 
bling, comfortless religion ; niggardly, unsodal, 
contemptible, inimical to the divine intercourse 
of meditation, and to the pious breathings and 
sweet consolations of prayer; opposing the des« 
tiny of necessity to the agency of a particular 
providence accessible to the cry of supplica«* 
tion; degrading and despiritualizing the soul of 
man ; casting a sneer of derision on the confi- 
dence of faith ; and quenching the flame of de- 
votion in the ice of metaphysics: without a 
Saviour to cling tp, or a Spirit on which to 
rest; without the generous and tender Senti- 
meuts mid services of gratitude for' the gift of 
redemption, and of humility springing from 
full belief in a needful Saviour. It contaiils 
not fervour sufficient to accumulate many as- 
semblixig worshippers, though it may win it9 
way anioQg ^fieeulative libertines and heartless 
•ephists, who profess no form and join with no 
congregation. ** Yoyr religion," said the amia^ble 
Bishop Home to Priestley, " re3embles the bill 
jpf die Scots la»dlQr4 mentioned by Dr. Johqspn, 
in which the negative catalogue of pF0visiQd[i8 
was very copious.'* You pretend, indeed, to have 
every thing essential; but when one descends 
into particular inquiries, you haVe no Redeemer, 
xxo Holy Ghost, no tempter, no ^api ritual soul; 

VOL. III. DP 
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till at length, on our coming to the question^ 
What have ye? you reply, like the worthy 
Highlander, "Troth, Sir, we have very little." 
" You are not an Atheist," said my excellent 
young friend, Miss Strafford, to a cockney in- 
fidel who was pestering her with his metaphy- 
sics : " You are not a Deist, and that is some 
comfort; but I should like to know, what 
it is you style yourself." — ^^ I am an Unitarian, 
Madam ; and that is what I earnestly wish that 
you should be." — •" You may truly call yourself 
an Unit-arian, for an unit is next to nothing*/' 

* The UnitariaDt disdain not to gain a point bf a quibble. 
Mr. Belsbani> in answering an orthodox work> copied the title- 
page specifying its dedication to the Prince Regent ; butBbbop 
Burgess detected the insertion of a fall period, before thii 
notice of dedication^ making the Regent the patron of Mr. Bel- 
•ham's Reply. 

The very name of Unitariai)ism> which has superseded 
the repulsive appellation of Socioianism, introduces that creed 
under the mask of the less objectionble principles of Ariui; 
nay> slides it as truth upon incautious worshippers, who beliew 
rightly in one God ; while it casts a reflection on the Chnrchf 
as though she actually believed in three. 

The Unitarians are ashamed of their own principles. Some 
yean ago the chapel in Essex Street was repaired and enlarged, 
and the new front having been furnished with two doors, one 
leading to tbe chapel, and the other to Mr. Belsham's house; 
on the former were painted the distinctive words. The Chapel. 
It was then submitted by the architect, that the old inscriptioDi 
Essex Street Chapel, on the architrave, signified nothing \ 
and that a title, announcing the diaracter of the worship* 
would be fiir noore appropriate. The suggestioii was tp* 
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XL- 1774. — In the settlement of the civil 
and religious constitution of Quebec, the Roman 
Catholics were so greatly favoured,, that the 
limits of toleration were said to have been 
transgressed, and the principles of the English 
constitution violated, by an establishment of the 
Romish religion. To this bill was added ano- 
ther in the year 179 If allotting a large district 
of land in both Canadas, for the support of a 
Protestant clergy. 

In the mean time, the spirit of toleration, 
unmoved by clamour, pursued its gentle but 
prudent purpose; for, in 1778, Parliament re- 
pealed^ in favour of the Catholics, certain pe- 
nalties and disabilities imposed by an act of the 
10th and 11th of William III. bearing the title 
of " An Act foi- preventing the Growth of Po- 
pery." These hardships consisted in the punish- 
ment of Popish priests who should officiate; 
the prohibition of purchases made by Papists; 
and' the seizure of the Popish father's estate by 
the Protestant son. This indulgence, however, 
was wisely guarded by the demand of an oath, 
to be taken as a reasonable test, by the parties 
who were to be benefited by it. 

proved of by Mr. Bel8hatti*s assistant, and '' Unitarian Chapel'* 
\va9 soon conspicuous on the front. But instantly on its ap* 
pearance, two thirds of the congregation threatened to resign 
their pews. Mr. Belsham came to town, and the obooiioo^ 
inscription gave place to the ancient title. 

V D SL 
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XII. It was natural that Protestant Dissenters 
should prefer claims to a participation of those 
concessions so liberally made to the Roman Ca*' 
thplics. Accordingly, in 1779» many disabilities 
were removed from their ministers and school* 
masters ; who were required only to take ths 
customary oaths to Government, and to sub- 
scribe a declaration, couched in general terms, 
that they are Christians and Protestants, be* 
lieving the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as commonly received among re- 
formed churches, and acknowledging them ai 
the rule of their doctrine and practice, and u 
the revealed will of God. 

XIII. Thus, a mild and liberal govcmmmit 
proceeded in extending indulgences, so far as 
reason warranted, to all whose sentiments varied 
from those of the established faith. But, while 
meditating a grant of similar concessions to the 

. Roman Catholics of Scotland, their intentions 
were defeated by the outcry and insurrection of 
a bigoted and infuriate mob. 

The first association, pretending to support 
the Protestant religion, consisted of a miserable 
handful of thirteen clerks, or other persons ex- 
ercising mean trades, headed by a merchant, a 
goldsmith, and the teacher of an hospital. By 
so trifling a spark is a conflagration kindled. 
By this despicable club was excited a spirit of 
Dutrage which treated with seventy the persons 
and property of several Roman Catholics in 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in other parts 6f 
Scotland. At the same juncture, a small 8o-» 
ciety, equally contemptible, was formed in 
London, composed of obscure men, correspopd- 
ing with the Edinburgh council, and arrogating 
to themselves the pompous title of the " Pro- 
testant Association for guarding the Interestsof 
Religion*" 

; XIV. These elenientsof insurrection required 
only a hand sufficiently able or daring to raise 
them into flame ; and, where mischief is the ob- 
ject, enthusiasm supplies the place of ability. 
Lord George Gordon, a madman and a fanatic, 
assembled forty thousand persons iii St. George's 
Fields, under pretence of petitioning Parliament 
for the repeal of those acts recently passed in . 
favoyr of the Roman Catholics. This noble* 
man possessed so little pretension in point of 
morals, to lead a body of religious complain- 
ants, that his excess of dissipation drew forth 
from his friend and fellow-libertine Wilkes, the 
sarcastic reflection, ^^ Nulla meretrix displicuit, 
pr«ter Babylonicam." 

The infuriated populace, wearing blue cock- 
ades, inscribed with the watchword " No Po- 
pery ! " advanced in four divisions to the House 
of Commons. Three of these bodies passed over 
the three bridges, and the Scots Presbyterians 
covered the rear. Lord George, the demon 
of the storm, frequently issued forth from the 

D D 3 
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House, where be sate as a senator, and urged the 
rabble to persevere in insisting upon their de- 
inands.r His frantic violence received some 
checl^ from General Murray ; who threatened, if 
the n)ob should advance further, to plunge his 
sword into the nobleman's bosom. The' petition, 
on being presented, was rejected by a majority 
of 192 to 6. A mob once raised is not easily 
quelled or dispersed : they seldom restrain 
themselves to those objects, legitimate or spei* 
oious, under pretence of which they were (X)U 
lected : nor can all the real or affected patriots 
ism or moderation of their demagogues, prevent 
their rushing into the wildest excesses. In the 
eveniug, the four divisions coalescing, bunit 
the Romish chapels belonging to the Sardinian 
and Bavarian ambassadors. Continuing their 
devastation, they were joined, by other plun- 
derers : the ball of mischief increased as it rolled 
-along; and lawless atrocity leaguing itself with 
Teligious frenzy, the devastation became more 
wide-spread and destructive. Under pretence 
of liberating several rioters who had been com- 
mitted to Newgate, that prison was, consigned 
to the flames. The King's Bench, the Ne^v 
Compter, the Fleet, the toll-houses on Black- 
friars Bridge, Langdale's distillery in Holboni, 
the houses of many Catholics, and of persons 
suspected of favouring them, were all wrapt ^ 
^t; one? in conflagration ; and among the suf- 
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ferers, Sir George Saville, and the venerable 
Earl of Mansfield^ whose liberality of sentiment 
had marked him out to the vengeance of the 
fanatics, sustained severe losses. 

Thirty-six fires blazing at one time, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, presented a dread- 
ful evidence of popular fury. Anxiety and uncer- 
tainty respecting the extent of the danger, aug- 
mented the^larm of sober citizens: while, during 
the whole night, the tremendous outcries of the 
authors of these horrible scenes, blended with 
the dreadful reports of soldiers' muskets, firing 
in platoons, excited the gloomiest bodings : and 
it appeared that the reign of anarchy and of 
universal desolation had arrived. Many of the 
rioters lost their lives, by the fire of the sol- 
diery, drunkenness at the distilleries, or by 
the sentence of the law : and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty, that Lord George Gordon, who 
had acted so weak and wicked a part in these 
outrages, escaped. 

The cry of " No Popery ! " employed as a 
watchword on this occasion, was, with the great 
body, a pretence for tumult and plunder: for 
(to use the words of Lord Loughborough), 
** what concern had dislike to the Catholic reli- 
gion with assailing the magistrates, releasing 
felons, destroying the source of public credit, 
and laying in ashes the capital of the Protestant 
f4ithr 
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TW0 years before, when the act so olmoxipus 
tso this mob had passed, it had excited few fears 
and BO tumults : for it sanctioned no principles 
inimical to the security of the Protestant faith ; 
biit aaerely removed some penalties, enacted in 
times of greater danger, or less toleiaat legisla^ 
tion; afnd by the change of circumstances be- 
came unnecessary and oppressivew When the 
tuinults were suppressed, the House of Commons 
fraitied several resolutions, tending to allay the 
Apprehensions of well-meaning, bat unwise 
alariliists, by assuring them that the bill in 
questioft did not authorize the imagined danger; 
and that they might rely on the unremitting 
attention of their representatives, in watching 
dyer the Protestant religion. In confirmatiqn 
of ^s assurance, the House of Lords directed 
aa idquiry to be made into the number o^ Pa* 
pists in England and Wales i which evinced that 
the increase since the former census, in 1767, 
was not greater than might hjave been expected 
from the ge^eral advance of popnlation ^* 

XV. It is incidental to the blindness or fatuity 
of man, to search for grounds of alarm amongst 
Matters the most harmless ; while objects of real 
apprehension are overlooked, or perhaps encou- 
raged. At this time the religious principles 

* Number of Papists in 1767, 67,gl6. 

■ • ' 1780^ 69iSl7. 
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aad morals of quf countrysieiv were vitiated by 
the publications of a class of authors^ whose sub* 
jects seemed foreign to such perversiosi or 
rather auspicious to salutary instruction* Ches- 
terfield introduced a system of superficiality and 
simulation, equally calculated to check the soiki 
acquirements of the mind, and the genuine sin- 
cerity of the heart« This nobleman has been ele- 
gantly characterized in the lectures of Professor 
Stewart, as having built a temple to the Graces 
on the ruins of that of Virtue. The sneering 
irony of Hume, and the insinuating infidelity of 
Gibbon, were equally detrimental to th^e jnte* 
rests of Christianity. From this period, Infide- 
lity, whose open visage was now too disgusting^ 
began to mask her deformity, and appeared in 
the unsuspected form of biography or history, 
philosophical or moral disquisitions, dramas, 
romances, or metaphysical Christianity. Of 
this last insidious assailment, a specimen was af- 
forded in Dr. Priestley's Disquisitions relating 
to Matter and Spirit ; which attempted to intro- 
duce into Christianity the doctrines of mate- 
rialism, ^yith its corollary of philosophical ne- 
cessity. We have, at great length, expounded 
and replied to these principles, in our 4isquisi- 
tion on the Socinian heresy. 

r 

XVI. The Sabbath, that blessed day of rest, 
religious meditation, and united worship, pecu- 
liar to revealed religion, was now daringly pro^ 
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faned by the opening of private subscription- 
Toomsy under the name of promenades ; musical 
parties, ill disguised by the mock title of sacred 
concerts ; and debating societies^ for the discus- 
sion of subjects dangerous to civil and religious 
order. These were the first fruits of infidel and 
licentious publications, which took base refuge 
under the freedom of the press. The next con- 
sequence \^a$, a prevalent dissoluteness of 
morals; which drew forth an address to His 
Majesty, from the clergy of the province of 
Canterbury, November 1780; and a law- was 
enacted the following year, denouncing heavy 
penalties against those, who within the cities 
of London and Westminster should open a 
liouse on the Lord's Day, for public entertain- 
ment or debate. 

XVII. This laudable endeavour to counteract 
the profanation of the Sabbath^ was reinforced 
in a few years, 1784, by a plan, which originally 
contemplated little m.ore than the same object; 
but has since proved essentially and extensively 
advantageous to the general principles and 
habits of the inferior classes. 

The name of Mr. Robert Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, will descend with veneration to posterity, 
as the original projector of Sunday Schools. 
The plan was immediately adopted in every 
part of the country ; insomuch that the year 
following. Dr. Home was enabled to state in. a 
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discourse^ that 100,000 pupils were then in train* 
ing, under the new establishment. 

A vain difference of opinion has prevailed 
amongst politicians, as to the propriety of in- 
structing the lower classes in reading ; an argu* 
xnent which might be cut short, by referring to 
two palpable examples before our eyes : Scot- 
land, with a peasantry, educated, religious, and 
decent ; and Ireland, whose boors are ignorant, 
savage, and ever disposed to wild outrage. But 
in whatever manner this question is determined, 
it ought to have no influence in diminishing 
our full approbation of schools for Sabbath in^ 
struction and discipline. In fact, so cheap is' 
education, and so comfortable, in most parts of 
this country, is the condition of the industrious 
poor, that there are few decent parents who pro- 
cure not some instruction for their offspring, in 
common schools, at their own expense. Now, 
it is well known to those at all acquainted with 
Sabbatli institutions, that the pupils are chiefly 
(he children of such decent parents: profligate 
wives, who bestow no weekly education on 
their offspring, being either indifferent about 
Sabbath instruction, or unable to clothe their 
families with the neatness required of the pupils* 
Few children, in short, are upon the lists in 
Sunday schools, who have not elsewhere re* 
ceived some instruction in reading. Were it 
otherwise, indeed, )ittle advantage could be dc- 
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lived from such seminaries, in point of metts 
reading. For what could be the progress of ^ 
child in fifty days of a year^ when, if carried to 
church, as he ought to be, and usually is, 
twice every Lord's Day, be cannot be in achoid 
any Sabbath above two hours ; and even during 
these learns little, by reason of that multiplicity 
of scholars, aiEtd that paucity or incapacity 
of teachers, which arise from the economicil 
plan usually expedient: nay, when what he 
does leam^ lie would, without subsidiary educsr 
tion, forget between one Sunday's lesson and 
another? With respect, then, to the pupils fre- 
quenting Sunday schools, the ability to read, 
whether an advantage or an evil, is already 
given ; to Sunday schools, therefore, thus far bo- 
longs neither the praise nor the- blame. But we 
affirm, that such institutions deserve unqualified 
praise and unbounded encouragement ; because, 
if ability to read be an advantage, they promote 
and secure that advantage; if an evil, it not 
only exists independently of them, but they 
tend to mitigate and counteract it. Their use, 
under this latter supposition, will be to check 
any pernicious tendency, which an abilitj' to 
read, and an improved capacity, unaccompanied 
by religious principles, might impart; and to 
give that instruction, which the pupil has ac- 
quired in other quarters, a bent and direction 
towards heaven. Admitting instruction to be 
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ft two-edged weapon, must we not 8U{>|K)rt that 
institation which hacks and blunts the destruo 
live edge, while it sharpens that which is to 
strike for religion, and for all the virtues which 
it generates r 

A Sunday school is a seminary of decent 
ciepbrtnient, of pious habits, and of training for 
the world to come ; and in this respect it diffeni 
from all other academies. It is designed to fur- 
nish forth that species of instruction, which np 
money can procure in any weekly establishment 
Professing less to make scholars than Christiana, 
it is a, seminary where pupils are taught to know 
their Creator and Preserver, their Redeemer and 
Sanctifier; to pray, to reverence 'the Sabbath, 
' to reflate tlieir lives in respect to an invisible 
eye, and to carry their hopes and fears beyond 
the limits of this brief existence. Here, in ap* 
proving themselves to visitors, their superiors, 
who smile on moral worth more than on intel* 
lectnal quickness, they at once imbibe habits of 
respectful subordination, and learn the due pre* 
ference of principle to talent. This auxiliary 
temple habituates its young votaries to the 
inside of a church ; nor is it of trivial moment 
to add, of the Established Church. - 

Ann Knowles, a Sunday sdiolar of Ormskirk, 
had in 1803, attended the parish church, with* 
out a single absence, twice every Sunday, for 
the space of fourteen years. Must not this 
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person have acquired habits, more advantageout 
to herself and the community, than the gifts 
which are usually termed education; the pos- 
session of all mysteries and all languages ? 

Another interesting anecdote may serve to 
illustrate the preceding observations. The cele- 
brated Mrs. Hamilton confessed to the writer of 
these strictures, that she had at first been adverse 
to Sunday schools, on the ground of the little 
time afforded for any useful instruction. At 
lengtli, meeting a boy, with a Bible under his 
arm, one Sunday morning, in her walk near Bir- 
mingham, '^ What do you learn," she demanded, 
^^at the Sunday school iu so short an attend- 
ance, my little fellow r '* — "I learn • a great 
deal,** replied the simple youth : " I learn not 
to sWear, and not to beat my donkey. ' Mrs. 
Hamilton was ever afterward^ a warm friend to 
these establishments. 

XVIII. Sunday schools, however, require the 
continual attendance of parish ministers, or of 
other philanthropists amongst the higher and 
more intelligent orders, well affected to the 
cause of orthodoxy, and to the establishment in 
Church and State. If not thus superintended, 
they are iu danger .of falling into the hands of 
enthusiastic, seditious, infidel, or libertine guides, 
who may creep in unawares with their respec* 
tive purposes, and poison this fountain of good. 
The introduction of enthusiasts is the more jea- 
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lously to be guarded against, as they are very 
frequently characters of great worth and good 
intention, the immediate effect of whose labours 
may be considerably beneficial, whilst the 
remote tendency is to produce a far greater sum 
of positive evil. This question was agitated 
some time ago, in what was termed the Blag- 
don controversy. The excellent Mrs. More,* 
with those benevolent intentions, which in most 
other instiances were under the guidance of 
sound judgment, introduced a teacher to tlie 
school of Blagdou, whom the curate, in ab- 
sence of the rector, considered it as his duty to 
remove. For this interposition, on Mrs. Hannah 
More's complaint, he was deprived of his situa- 
tion by his principal. The conscientious suf- 
ferer, with more religious discretion than worldly 
prudence, deserves respectful mention as a con- 
fessor in the cause of orthodoxy. The rector 
seems to have acted weakly ; and the lady's zeal 
to have been persecuting. But this provincial 
occurrence derives importance from illustrating 
the exertions of that body within the Church, 
who give their right hand to the Dissenters, 
and their left to the Establishment. 

XIX. The Methodists, with an insidious show 
of liberality, have opened Sunday schools in 
the different large towns, which they term 
** Schools for children of all denominations;'* 
the plain English of which is, " the schools 
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where children of all denominations are re- 
ceived, and all made Methodists*. 



* " 



• When carate of Warrington, daring the early part of 
ipy ministry, in the year 1804, I paid a visit to London, with 
the express view of examining the varioos charitable instita- 
tions and plaoes of education for the poor, as well sectarkiD as 
belonging to the Establishment; hoping to collect many i^de* 
ful iiints for application within my own particular prpvince ; 
and a very interesting and edifying tour it was. It happened 
one Sunday, after morning service, that I strolled into the 
Sunday school attached to Rowland Hill's Chapel. I found It 
conducted with many judicious regulations, and on eatieriof; 
into conversation with one of the teachers, I was referred by 
bim to a meeting of the teachers, of what he termed the Sonday 
School Union, to be held the week after, in a house in Bart- 
letfs Buildings, and professing to comprise members of th$ 
Church, and Dissenters of all serious descriptions. Here he 
promised to introduce me ; and my curiosity was not wiB- 
ing to drop the thread of the adventure* It will, perhaps 
not be thought delicate to reveal all the secrets of a prison-- 
house, into which I was rather surreptitiously smuggled. I 
will just, therefore, observe, as a churchman, who had a fair 
right to be there by the prospectus and character of the Union, 
that the Establishment and all its forms were treated with very 
little ceremony. As to the Church catechism, it was termed a 
mere humdrum : and any thing capable of being executed with 
peculiar facility ; '* Pooh ! something which Rowland Hill's 
reader could do.** The members seemed all to be pretty well 
aware, that their invitation and name of wiion would bring 
them into open co-operation with no member of the Establish- 
ment, who would take ofFesce on hearing it quizzed, or hesi- 
tate to betray its interest ; and they talked with perfect sang 
froid of working their way quietly 5 in words which I well 
knew how to construe. Strange that Churchmen should still 
be drivellers enough to talk of a canting liberality to sects ^r^io 
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. XX. Amongst the writers uniting zeal with 
sound judgment, whose labours have promoted 
the interests of Sunday schools attached to the 
Establishment, we must mention with respect 
and gratitude the name of Mrs Trimmer ; whose 
various works, entitled, " The Sunday-school 
Catechist," " Tlie Expositions of the Catechism 
and Liturgy," and " The Help to the Unlearned 
in reading the Holy Scriptures," have-been found 
highly useful in such institutions. This ami* 
able and judicious lady, perhaps the best friend 
that the Church Establishment, sound Chris- 
tianity, and the interests of the lower classes 
ever had, sustained an unmanly attack from the 
" Swift" of a celebrated Review; whose flip- 
pant style was too well known to veil the author 
from being recognised. But with every re- 
spect for the high talent of the Northern judi- 
cature, and for the art and abilities of this par- 
ticular writer, it is but justice to the memory of 
a lady — " of respectable intentions, and very 
ordiiKiry qualifications; who defended what is 
holy without zeal, and believed what is true 
without charity," — to record her name as that of 
one: who has done more good in her generation 
than all the writers who ever dealt forth smiles 

exercUe no liberality in return ; my, who make each conces- 
sion of spurious fraternity, a new lever-purchase for further eo- 
croachments. Give them but ground to stand oO| snd^ lik« 
Archimedes, they will move the world. 

vol.. III. X £ 
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and censures from their thrones of clouds and 

. darkness. 

The Madras system having been now intro- 
duced into most large Sunday schools throughout 
England, its publications have nearly superseded 
other school-books. Yet, as many parts of its 
mechanism arc unsuited to smaller and private 
institutions, I may state, without the imputa- 
tion of a vain or mercenary motive, that " The 
Manual of religious Knowledge" is a book much 
in use, and greatly commended for its rules for 
the organization and conduct of a Sabbath 
school ; not less tlian for its practical exposi- 
tions of the Liturgy and Catechism, of the fes- 
tivals and doctrines of the Church ; and for 
its scriptural history, and compressed evidences 
of Christianity, 

XXL So long as the American provinces 
continued under the jurisdiction of Great Bri- 
tain, they were shy in regard to the introduc- 
tion of episcopacy from England. But no 
sooner was their independence proclaimed at 
the peace of 1783, than they spontaneously de- 
manded what they would not receive by, com- 
pulsion. Accordingly, three years afterwards, 

, the British Parliament empowered the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or York for the time 
being, to consecrate to the office of bishops, 
persons being subjects or citizens of countries 
out of His Majesty's dominions. The American 
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bishops, previous to this period, had necessarily 
received consecration from the nonjuring bi- 
shops of Scotland *. The English Liturgy had 
been revived and altered in 1689, by Bishops 
Patrick, Burnet, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Kid* 
der, and Tennison, acting under a commission 
for that purpose : but the designs of the com- 
mission at that time miscarried, and it has never 
since been resumed. The failure of this reform 
is not much to be lamented. The alterations 
could not improve the general structure or 
style; and they touched no point of faith, doc- 
trine, or even discipline ; but were confined to 
such turns of phraseology and modes of ar- 
rangement as time appeared to have rendered 
obsolete or uncouth. The modification of the 
English Liturgy was, however, adopted by the 
Protestant Episcopal church of North America, 
at; a convention of delegates from tlie churches 
in the several States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pensylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, held at Philadelphia in 1785. 

The bishops of New York and Philadelphia 
were consecrated at Lambeth, by the English 
primate, on the 4th day of February 1787. 

XXIL A new attempt mad^. in the sajna 
vcar to repeal the Corporation and Test Acts, 
iras, like all the fom^^ abortive. ImmediateYy 

• Brewster's Secular Essajr. 
EE « 
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after its failure, many expectants of a more h- 
vourable issae, looking with anxiety to the infA- 
pient struggles of France, to obtain a freedom 
which she has proved herself incapable of using 
with moderation, promised themselves the even* 
tual accomplishment of their purpose by means 
less constitutional. ^* The silent propagation of 
truth," said Dr. Priestley, in a letter to Mr. Pitt, 
" will, in the end, prove efficacious. We are 
wisely placing, as it were, grain by grain, a train 
of gunpowder, to which a match will one day 
be laid, to blow up the fabric of error, which 
shall never again be raised upon the same found- 
ation." 

XXIII. — 1787. The King's former proclama- 
tion for preventing the profanation of the Sab- 
bath, was republished in an amplified state. It 
now took cognizance of playing, on the Lord's 
day, at dice or cards, and opening coffee-houses 
during divine service; while it likewise de- 
nounced excessive drinking, swearing, lewdness, 
disorderly abodes, blasphemy, licentious books, 
and obscene prints. 

XXIV. The Quakers petitioned Parliament, 
in 1783, requesting an extinction of the traffic 
in human flesh; and thus originally directed 
public attention to that subject. 

In 1788, the abolition of the slave-trade was 
first formally proposed in Parliament; a humane 
and jiist measure, which, after a struggle of 

2 
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eighteen years^ has at length, through the per* 
severance of one inflexible and upright philan-^ 
thropist, Mr. Wilberforce, happily triumphed 
over avarice and clamour; and removed from 
Great Britain the stain of a crime, which the 
multitude of perpetrators rather aggravated 
than justified, and which justly provoked Provi- 
dence to pour out on us the vials of its wrath. 

XXV, It was not without reason that £ng- 
lishmen assembled to consecrate the centenary 
of the glorious Revoiution of 1688; as it re- 
corded an event which established our civil and 
religious liberties. But, while the nation was 
rejoicing on account of these blessings, obtained 
under the auspices of the House of Brunswick, 
the head of that house was attacked by a dis- 
order, which sunk in dejection the gladness of 
every countenance. The illness of His Majesty 
ought not to be omitted in the history of the 
Established Church, and of the different sects 
which have branched from it; because all 
differences of sentiment seemed for a season ab* 
sorbed in the general wish for the preservation 
of that mild, yet firm supporter of the Protest- 
ant f^ith, in the leading features pf which they 
all professed to agree. Even in foreign coun* 
tries, his illness excited national sympathy ; and 
a petition for his recovery was inserted in "the 
devotional service. Not only as the head of the 
Protestant interest in Europe, but by reason of 
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his private virtueSi did the churches in Holland 
entreat God to spare his life, for the welfare of 
his own dominions, of the United Provinces, 
and in general of the Protestant religion. 

Tliis was not the voice of flattery, nor of 
falsehood. It is with pleasure that we revert to 
his sentiments and declarations at distant pe- 
riods; and observe, that the firm conduct of 
George III. did not swerve from conformity 
with them, during the whole course of a reign, 
which the mercy of God protracted beyond the 
usual tenure of sovereigns. " I shall continue," 
said he, to the House of Convocation, in 1780, 
"to support the interests of our holy religion, 
iipon the principles of the Reformation, against 
.the encroachments of licentiousness and super- 
stition.** When long experience set its final seal 
to the sincerity of these expressions, ought not 
every one, now that the lips which uttered them 
are silenced in death, to hallow his memory, 
though we can no longer act in his service; by 
inscribing on bis tomb, the declaration of Lord 
Thurlow, " When I forget my King, may God 
forget me !" 

The King's recovery, early in 1789, can be 
considered in no other light than as a particular 
interposition of Providence: since the conti- 
nued indisposition of him who wore the crown, 
and exhibited so bright an example of domestic 
piety, might have withdrawn, within these 
realms, the most powerful antidote and coun- 
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teraction to the contagious influence of, the 
French revolution. 

True to the leading principle of his soul, no 
sooner did he receive the boon of health, than 
"he rel:urned to give glory to God.'' And it 
was an impressive spectacle, on the day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving in April, to behold the so« 
vercign, amidst his nobles, commons, and chief 
officers, prostrating himself in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, before that invisible Supe- 
rior in whose hand arc the issues of life. 

XXVL-— 1790. The spirit of alarm having 
been roused by the echoes of the tocsin, jnnova^ 
tion was regarded with increased jealousy ; and 
hence it is no wonder that a new effort to re- 
peal the Corporation and Test Acts should fol- 
low the fate of its predecessors, 

Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, warned the House 
to beware of relinquishing a strong bulwark of 
the Church, which must always be affected by 
any danger that threatened the State. " If to- 
leration," he observed, " be extended to equa- 
lity, there is an end at once to the wise policy 
of prevention, and a door opened to the ruin of 
the constitution." 

XXVII. Great lenity was shown, however, 
towards a body of the Catholics, since distin- 
guished by the singular name of Roman Catholic 
Dissenters. A declaration and protestation was 
issued by this body ; followed by a petition to 

I", h'r 4 
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Parliament, in which they prayed for relief*. 
" Whereas sentiments,"* they state, " unfavour* 
able to us as citizens and subjects, have been 
entertained, by English Protestants, on account 
of principles which have been asserted to be 
maintained by us and other Catholics, and which 
principles are dangerous to society, and totally 
repugnant to civil and political liberty ; it is a 
duty which we the English Catholics owe to 
our country as well as ourselves, to protest in 
a formal and solemn manner against doctrines 
which constitute no part whatever of our prin-r 
ciples, religion, or belief/' The particular ar- 
ticles protested against are these, '^ That princes 
excommunicated by the Pope may be murdered 
or deposed by their subjects. 2. That implicit 
obedience is due to the Pope. 3. That the Pope 
can dispense with the obligation of compacts dV 
oaths. 4. That pot only the Pope, but even 
Catholic priests have power to pardon sins, 
5. That faith is not to be kept with" heretics/' 

The petition was graciously answered by a 
bill, 1791, to remove from such Roman Catho- 
lics as shall take the oath and make the decla* 
ration therein appointed, a variety of penalties^ 
and to admit them to such privileges as are 
mentioned in the said act. 

XXVIII. It comports not with the nature 

* BreW8ter*s Secular Essay. See Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1793, p. 119$ fox a catalogue of thirty-one Tracts on thit 
•ubiect. 
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mnd character of this work, or with the simpli- 
city we have hitherto observed, to launch forth 
in general declamation on the horrors, to analyze 
the causes, or to enumerate the dismal effects, of 
the French Revolution. It is certain that many 
persons of great worth and principle, misled by 
imposing names and flattering appearances, 
hailed, in an honest heart, the first efforts of 
emancipation made by the French, as what they 
sincerely thought the struggles of a moderate 
and rational love of liberty. These withdrew 
their approbation, and acknowledged themselves 
to have been deceived, when the excesses and 
atrocities, the anarchy and infidelity which fol- 
lowed, developed the real character and pernicious 
views of the actors in that horrid tragedy, and 
removed the specious colouring with which they 
had attempted to conceal their deformity. Others 
were, in this country, actuated by malignant 
designs, who rejoiced at the advancement and 
completion of civil and religious disorder in 
France, hoping that the same overthrow of 
church and state would speedily follow in their 
own country; and that the desperate might 
pick up something In the scramble. But while 
England, in addition to the public foe abroad, 
contained many domestic traitors ready to co- 
operate with him, or, at least, to imitate his ex* 
ample ; the exertions of the clergy contributed 
much to check the march of mfidelity through- 
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oot the land, and to prevent the ferment Avhicb 
the demons of disaffection were labouring to 
excite. When the works of Paine and other 
licentious publications were hawked or scattered 
in cheap copies amongst the inferior classes, 
the clergy were assiduous in pointing out to 
their respective congregations the errors a^d 
frightful tendencies of such pernicious doc- 
trines; and in circulating tracts in favour of 
religion and political order, as an antidote to the 
poison administered by the revolutionists, 

XXIX. The favour shown to the Catholics 
emboldened the Protestant Dissenters to make 
a new exertion for the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts; and they artfully identified the 
cause of the Catholics with their own, in the 
hope of thus securing the success of their appli- 
cation. But if such an attempt was regarded 
with jealousy in ordinary times, it was now, 
when subversive principles were abroad, deemed 
deserving of being resisted with unusual vigour. 
Earnest remonstrances of the clergy counter- 
acted the unremitted industry of a body whose 
political sentiments were justly the objects of 
suspicion. Indeed, several among their own 
fraternity (if fraternity that association might 
be deemed, where the High Calvinist united 
with the Paulo- super-dQist Socinian; if shape it 
might be called, which shape had none) con- 
fessed that religious liberty w^s only the first 
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step which many contemplated in their march 
to the accomplishment of the boldest views. 
Tlie danger was perceived by the House of 
Commons; and, although the majority on the 
preceding occasion had been trifling, it now ap« 
peared sufficiently large to damp the hopes of 
the petitioners*.^ 

Candour, however, compels us to record, 
that many sober and w^ell-principled Dissenters 
blamed the intemperate manner in which- others 
urged their claims ; assuring the public, in an 
address, that certain among their brethren used 
expressions and entertained errors entirely dis* 
approved by the general body of Dissenters. 

XXX. The old Protestant Dissenters are a 
threefold body, comprising the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists; and though these 
bodies are at all times characterized, we believe, 
by a leaning to politics in opposition to govern- 
ment, they are sincere in their religious profes- 
sions, and seek not a liberty which is a cloak 
for licentiousness. But under the name of Dis- 
senters were now classed a heterogeneous mul- 

* The following table shows the nmnbers of those who 
voted at different periods on the question : 

In 1736, For the repeal, 123; Against it, 251. 

1739> 89i 188. 

1767* lOOj *... 178. 

1789r^* 102; ,.« 122. 

1790, ...I05i 294. 
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titude, not recognised as branches of the old 
Dissenting stock. The loose principles of Ge- 
neral Baptists interdicted communion with their 
brethren the Particulars ; and the term Presby- 
terian designated not merely the Scottish Cal- 
y^nistSy or friends of a synodical government, 
but the Arian metaphysician and the Socinian 
Demi-deist 

Thus the principles of Watts, Doddridge^ and 
Orton, were still in many congregations pre- 
served : but in others was evinced a wide de- 
parture from those articles of faith which are 
regarded as essential to a Christian society* 
Mr. Clayton, a Dissenting minister, affirmed in 
the preface to a sermon entitled, " The Duty 
of Christians to Magistrates," 1791, that many 
of his brethren in the ministry condemn the 
theological and political sentiments advanced by 
some who (by a patent of their own creation) 
style themselves rational Dissenters. Were it 
not for these, in fact, indulgence might, per- 
haps, be extended to Dissenters pf the old 
school ; but a door is wisely shut, which, if 
opened, would admit a rabble. 

XXXI. The sentiments of those Dissenting 
writers who were thus abjured by their moi^e 
reputable brethren, escaped not the severe 
censure of many learned opponents: in parti- 
cular. Dr. Price's celebrated Sermon on the An- 
niversary of the Revolution of 16&8, elicited 
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the argumentative and eloquent pamphlet of £d^ 
mund Burke, entitled, "Reflections on the French 
Revolution.*' The assertion of the preacher, 
that the crown of Britain was elective, was 
exposed by his antagonist, who demonstrated, 
that when, 1n some extreme case, the monarchy 
was abdicated and left vacant, resort was had, 
as nearly as possible, to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of hereditary succession. Dr. Price, in 
speaking with exultation of the events which 
characterize the commencement of the French 
excesses, and chiefly of the* procession of that 
infuriate mob who led their captive King in tri- 
umph, had dared to express his feelings in thb 
venerable language of Simeon, on the present- 
ation of the infant Saviour in the Temple : 
" Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace:'' a near approach to blasphemy, which 
Mr. Burke has justly reprobated. 

XXXII. " The Rights of Man," Part I. was 
published by Thomas Paine, of horrible noto- 
riety, as an answer to Mr. Burke's pamphlet. 
Many able replies have evinced the political 
principles broached in this incendiary publica- 
tion to be false: yet, at the time of its appear- 
ance, it excited an apprehension in the breasts 
of all friends of order, lest the same evils should 
be repeated in this country which had so re- 
cently degraded the character and lacerated 
the bosom of France. 
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'XXXIII. On the second anniversary of the 
erasure of the Bastile (14th July 179l)> the 
English partisans of liberty assembled for a 
festive celebration of the event in various prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the kingdom. In the 
metropolis the day was spent in undisturbed 
conviviality. But a violent tumult arose in 
Birmingham, where animosities bad long been 
brewing between the Churchmen and Dissenters. 
The difference and dislike, however, was more 
political than religious ; or, so far as it was reli- 
gious on the part of the Churchmen, it was 
directed mainly against the Unitariansi whose 
principles and provocations had, for a length of 
time, been highly offensive and exasperating. 
Certain injudicious loyalists had set fire to this 
train by raising the cry of Church and King; 
nor was it less imprudent in the friends of li- 
berty to convene under such a state of public 
feeling. The company, however, to the number 
of eighty or ninety, enjoyed a temperate convi- 
ality and dispersed at an early hour. But the 
infuriate mob, inflamed by violent handbills, 
and mingling their loyalty with a spirit of plun- 
der and insurrection, gave loose to every kind 
of outrage and excess ; of which both parties 
became the indiscriminate victims. The win- 
dows of the hotel were demolished ; the houses 
and chapels of Dissenters set on fire. During 
the tumult the mansion of Dr. Priestley was. 
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consumed ; and that able philosopher, but insi* 
dious and unquiet theologian and politician, 
having lost his library and philosophical appa- 
ratus, expatriated himself, and took refuge in 
America,, whence he never more returned. At 
length some troops of light dragoons were called 
in ; and Birmingham, after having experienced, 
during three days, a specimen of the much de- 
sired mob-government, ceased to be the theatre 
of riot and devastation. Several of the rioters 
had lost their lives during the anarchy, and a 
few afterwards expiated their excesses at the 
gallows. Let not these outrages, however, be 
ascribed to religious intolerance. The visita- 
tion of odium and injury fell rather on disaf- 
fection than on heresy; and the opprobrium 
due to civil violence, will find some palliation 
among those who consider that it was probably 
actuated by a warmth of honest though ill- 
directed and furious zeal, willing to defend 
Great Britain from the remotest stirrings of the 
bloody demon of jacobinism. 

XXXIV. Unitarianism, the most diluted hue 
of Christianity, was now, in" truth, too much 
wedded to French principles, to be regarded 
merely as the doctrine of a religious sect. Hence 
we must not wonder at the cold reception sus- 
tained, in May 1 792, by a motion for the repeal 
of certain penal statutes of the 9th and 10th of 
Willhun IIL whose immediate object was th^ 
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suppression of Unitarian principles. The inten-^ 
tion of this blovir, aimed at the Established 
Church, was to separate the Unitarian from the 
Presbyterian cause ; to attract a special favour 
towards the system of Priestley and his ad- 
herents ; and to give it prominence as a reli* 
gious distinction. The scope of this demand 
for indulgence was detected ; and the motion, 
like its predecessors, fell to the ground. 

XXXV. The revolutionary systems of con- 
tinental politicians having charms to captivate 
the inexperienced, and the bold proceedings in 
which they issued exciting emulation among the 
sanguiqe, enamoured with novelty, and the de- 
sperate, covetous of plunder, societies were or^ 
ganized in this country on the same principles 
which had subverted the throne of France.' 
With Pharisaical zeal they laboured to gain 
proselytes, whom they made not a whit better 
than themselves, in remote villages not less than 
in populous cities. The London Corresponding 
Society circulated every where cheap pamphlets 
impregnated with the poison of their principles; 
and of these the most obnoxious was the Se- 
cond Part of " The Rights of Man,'* more in- 
flammatory and dangerous than the former; 
Tlieir mischievous exertions, together with the 
impiety and treason hatched in the spou ting- 
clubs of the metropolis, drew forth a royal pro- 
clamation for the prevention *bf tumultuous 
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meetings and seditions writings, which ap* 
peared on the 81st of May, and produced a 
signal counteraction of the evil in jthe zeal of 
the loyal and the pious. These, stemming th^ 
torrent of sedition and infidelity, disseminated 
tracts well calculated to bring into suspicion 
and discredit the doctrines of spurious reforip-* 
ation« At the samie time ^* The Rights of 
Man " was pronounced by a court of justice to 
be a libel. 

XXX VL Thus opposing with firmneiss the 
revolutionary spirit on the one handj England 
was on the other extending relief to its victin^. 
France had now. waded deep in horrors: Du- 
pont's declaration that he was an Atheist,. ha4 
been received with loud applauses by the Conr 
vention; and the dreadful sentence, ** Death is 
an eternal sleep," had been inscribed on th^ 
closed churches. It was natural, then,^ that the 
ministers of a religion pronounced fabulous^ 
should be proscribed as supernumerary, suid 
f>an$eouted as hatefuL A ship, perforated a|; 
the bottom, and fraught with these unhappy 
iBfsn, was. sent out to s^ and deliberately sun)& 
7b€ French clergy, spoiled of their subsiateiice!^ 
9|id shunning such murderous treachery, abfM[)r 
doned their native land, and found an asyluufi 
In this country. And when England thus re^ 
ceived the ministers of Catholicism into her 
' bosom, she gave honourable evidence, that in 
VOL. in. F F 
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resistinj^ the political claims of Catholicism^ 
she was impelled by no spirit of intolerance. 

XXXVI L But dread of the Catholic en^ 
croachments was, at this time, merged in ap- 
prehensions of the more formidable enemies of 
all religions. The London Corresponding So^ 
ciety, whose original and main object had been 
political reform or revolution, proceeded to 
finish the education of its pupils, by' adding 
Deism to democracy. This object was pro- 
moted by the " First Part of the Age of Rea- 
son/' published in France by Thomas Paine in 
1793: a wretched publication, replete with im- 
pudence, ignorance, scurrility, arid blasphemy ; 
in which all the ten-times told and confuted 
objections to Revelation were raked out of the 
writings of the older Deists, and issued in 
coarse and vulgar language, indecently familiar^ 
and more shocking than pen had ever dared td 
indite. The ostensible object of this work was 
the establishment of Deism ; and it asserted, 2A 
the ground of the argument, that the visible 
book of nature is the only book of revelation; 
But all this was only a specious colouring; and 
the tenour of the argument, and style of the 
language, make it pretty plain, tliat the writer 
cared little what became of Deism^ provided 
Christianity could be overthrown. In a Second 
Part of "The Age of Reason,'* pubHslied in 
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L795» the Scriptures were assailed with increased 
ribaldry and in ampler detail; but the puny 
infidel was crushed beneath the giant grasp of 
Bishop Watson, whose " Apology for the Bible ** 
fully exposes the superficiality, chastises the ^ 
presumption, and confutes the arguments of his 
antagonist. The prelate, however, was too cour- 
teous to'tlie pretender, whom he eulogized as a 
man of talents, and thus raised in the eyes of the^ 
multitude. Far different the mightier Bentley, 
who, not forgetful of argument, tortured Collins 
on the wheel of ridicule; and thus rendering 
him contemptible while he exposed bis fal- 
lacies, destroyed his authority with the people, , 
and broke their degraded demigod's heart*» 

XXXVIIL It is not often that the honest 
and diligent researches of men after truth have 
terminated in the gloom of scepticism ; but 
when this is the case, and the infidel mourns 
his infelicity in solitude, nor attempts to taint 
others with its contagion, our liveliest compas? 
sion is excited. Pride, however, more fre- 
quently disbelieves in the fancied triumph of 
intellect; licentiousness disbelieves, because it 
wishes a pure religion to be untrue. And as no 
honest man would willingly and deliberately 
bereave his brother of comfort ; to beat up for 

^ Rise and Dissolution of infidel iSocieties in the Metropdif, 
By W. Hamilton Reed. 1800. 
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converts to the miseries of despair, argues either 
pride or licentiousness as the principle of infide- 
lity. But to associate for th^ cold-blooded purpose 
of extirpating Christianity, to poison the minds 
pf the inferior classes by circulating irreligion in 
cheap tracts throughout the country, expressed 
the malignity of demons. Even the French Ency- 
clopedists, whose watchword of communication 
was, ^* Crush the wretch," meaning the Saviour of 
the world, refrained from robbing the poor man 
of his last stay. This cruelty was reserved for 
the London Societies. A bookseller was pre- 
vailed on to undertake a cheap edition of " The 
Age of Reason," for its easier dissemination 
through the divisions intp which the Jacobin 
fraternity was organized. Its blasphemous ap- 
pellation was the New Holy Bible; and the 
circuihstance of possessing this book in a house 
was at that time regarded as a test of the civism 
of the owner ; nay, the new members admitted 
into the seditious societies were no longer to be 
sworn on any other book, since it was held as a 
mark of incivism to keep a Bible*. 

This excess of profligate principle, however, 
enjoyed not the boast of unanimous suffrage. 
A schism took place in the London Correspond- 
ing Society ; and a new association was formed 

* Reed*8 Hist, of seditious Societies } and Second Report of 
the Committee of the House of Lords on these Societies, 
1«01. 
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by the dissenting members, under the denomi- 
nation of the " Civil and Religious Society ;*' 
implying that the parent stock were any thing 
but religious. But that the religion of this new 
fraternity was little better than that of their 
former associates, appears frohi the recommend- 
ation to any of their offices, in which the can- 
didate was designated ^' as a good democrat and 
a Deist ;" and negatively as " no Christian *." 

Lest some among the inferior classes might 
not purchase, or peruse, or understand the dis- 
affection and impiety printed for the perversion 
of their minds, the spouting clubs and forums 
of the metropolis were made engines for the 
more certain effectuation of that diabolical de- 
sign, disguised as it was under the colour of 
illumination. These administered the poison 
with the poignant medication of debate ; at. 
tractive by its lively sallies^ its animated ha- 
jangues, its biting attacks and keen replies, its 
pleasing variety of orators. The discussions 
were planned and conducted with the utmost 
artifice : the question turning, for the most 

* Reed's Rise and Dissolution, &c^ The Bishop of 
London declared his knowledge^ that impious and indecent 
publications had been circulated in towns and villages, and. 
even in the bowels of the earth, among the miners in Corn- 
wall ahd the colliers of Newcastle, some of whom had sold 
their Bibles, to purchase the Age of Reason. •— Bishop of 
London's Charge, 1799- 

F F 3 
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part, on some grave point in philosophy, or 
some lighter and more popular topic of litera- 
ture, taste, manners, or chit-chat occunence 
of the day: while the whole argument, and all 
the'illustrations, were diverted, with singular 
adroitness, into the channel of religion and poli- 
tics; and while it was so contrived, that the 
allied forces of loyalty and Christianity should 
make a slight, weak, ridiculous, scouted, and 
hissed stand, for a mere show of discussion, and 
then leave the field in entire possession of the 
monster with two heads — Jacobinism and 
Atheism. I recollect paying my sixpence, in 
1796, for admission to one of these nocturnal 
orgies. Tlie question related to the personah'ty 
of the de^vil ; and that being was buffeted abouti 
to and fro, like a football, with much familiarity; 
pelted with jests, sneers, and sarcasms of every 
kind, and assailed or defended with an appearance 
of grave inquiry, of which the very solemnity was 
intended to be ridiculous. Happy might it, in- 
deed, be for many of these gentry, should the ob- 
ject of their abuse and raillery prove the nonen- 
tity on which they presumed; but to me they ap- 
peared to be confutations of their own principles, 
for they were every one of them the devil's imps 
in diisguise, and busied in doing his work. One 
gentleman commenced his speech with the 
tasteful antithesis: — " Mr. President, if I couW 
obtain a glance of your eye, I have a word i)\ 
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two which I would whisper in your car :'* and 
concluded by expressing a pious hope, that '^the 
time was nigh at hand, when the trade of priest- 
craft should be abolished,^ and Mr. Burke and 
the Pope should sound the trump of resurrection 
in vain.*' Another related one of Don Quevedo's 
visions, in which he was conducted by the devil 
to the mouth of a certain pit in hell, and in- 
formed that he beheld the prison-house of 
kings. " Indeed!" said Quevedo, " there seem 
to be very few." — " Pardonnez moi," replied the 
devil ; " I assure you, upon my honour, there 
are all that have ever reigned." — ** I have only 
to add, Mr. President, my n^ost devout wish, 
that the empire of the devil may, in future, 
be confined to this one pit, and that his only 
subjects may be despots*." 

A detailed account of these infidel and sedi- 
tious societies will be found in the work of Mr. 
Hamilton Reed. They were chiefly formed on 
the model of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety ; but the debating clubs had all the forms 
of a regular House of Commons. A speaker, 
with a leather apron ; a ministry and opposi- 
tion; and all, all honourable friends, or inge- 

* In the midst of this scene, a Quaker, moved with indig* 
nation, uttered a deep groan ; and on being complained of as 
hissing, replied that he did not hiss, he only groaned. *' I 
will neither permit you,** said the pompous President^ " to 
hiss nor to groan: the one betrays the malevolence of a 
serpent, the other i» the effort of a bear.'* 
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nidus and learned citizens. It was tbe rabble 
in the Parliament of Pandemonium, legislating 
irreligion and disorder. 

XXXIX. But not to leave any day unoc- 
cupied, or any means unemployed, in the voca- 
tion and apostieship of evil, a Temple of Reason 
was opened in the metropolis, in imitation of 
the fanes of Theophilanthropism at Paris, where 
the doctrines of Deism might be more conve- 
niently promulgated, so as to meet the preju- 
dices of those who were shocked and repelled 
by the ribaldry of the twopenny tracts, and the 
blasphemies of the forums; and to undermine 
Christianity under the show of religious gravity 
and decent worship. Such an institution might, 
at first, seem fraught with danger: inasmuch as 
there is no denying the truth of Deism, so far 
as it goes ; and Theophilanthropism is the iiorn- 
book of Christianity. But its cold doctrines 
admitted not of impassioned communication; a 
Deist wants enthusiasm to unite in assembled 
devotion, and humility to prostrate himself in 
prayer ; and the common people were either too 
profligate to care for any religion, or, being in love 
only with the plunder proposed by Jacobinism, 
were scandalized at a worship which condemned 
the Saviour of mankind. In vain did David 
Williams, the high priest of Theophilanthropism, 
adore the God of Nature, and present his wave-^ 
offering of the fruits of the earth. The specu- 
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lation would not take ; the Temple of Reason 
was, with reason, locked up ; those gates (they 
shall be nameless) were closed, which could 
not prevail against Christianity: and though 
in the following year, 1797, field-preaching 
Deists attempted to gather congregations, in 
imitation of their Methodist pire-occupants of 
the same grouml, the latter, after a short season 
of novelty and curiosity, resumed their so-' 
vereignty over the lanes and cross-roads, over 
the Seven Dials and Primrose Hill, where they 
once more expatiated without a rival *. 

XL. These malignant and active labours of 
infidelity, however, did not pass unnoticed or 
unrebuked. The Bishop of London, by his 
celebrated Lectures, preached during the Lent 
seasons of several successive years, arrested the 
gay and fashionable in the thoughtless career of 
dissipation, directed their attention tb religious 
themes, and impressed on their minds a serious- 
ness well suited to that epoch of uncertainty, and 
eclipse of truth. Miss Hannah More, by a plan of 
singular felicity, allured the inferior classes back 
to the path of principle, with narratives and 
ballads, resembling in form, title, and the fron- 
tispiece of wooden cuts, the pernicious tracts 
with which they had been decoyed: and if the 
value of a work is to be estimated by its benefi- 



* A salary of:200/. was bfiered to any teacher who would 
open a Temple of Reason in a western ^rt. 
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cial eflfects, her Cheap Repository, which in. 
low price, external ornament, and adaptation to 
the capacities of the poor, possessed superior 
attractions to the infidel publications it was 
designed to counteract, will be remembered 
with not less honour than her various labours in 
a more elevated walk of literature. 

Zeal and piety were now on the alert. The 
Bishops every where animated their clergy, in 
charges peculiarly earnest and interesting. £c- 
clesiaatics, and even worthy laymen, employed 
their pens in defence of the orthodox faith. 
The press teemed with valuable books and tracts. 
Strict attention was paid to public charities ; in 
particular, schools of Sabbath education were 
multiplie/l : at this time were founded those ex- 
cellent establishments the Philanthropic, for 
educating the children of the convicted and the 
dissolute; and the Refuge for the Destitute, 
where the temptation to crime, presented by 
hunger, is removed. Females of the higher and 
middle classes condescended to undertake the 
instruction of the poor of their own sex; and 
tlie valuable Mrs. Trimmer, whose name we 
once more hail, wrote her " Economy of 
Charity" as their guide. Providence smiled 
on all these united labours, and England was 
saved from destruction. , ... 

THE END OF VOLUME Uh 
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